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MONASTICISM 


It is very possible that in these times 
a portion of the public might at first 
be repelled by the title of the book 
which is to form the subject of these 
observations. There is a general re- 
volt against clerical influence, which 
makes almost every ecclesiastical sub- 
ject distasteful. What is not purely 
secular in motive and purpose par- 
takes, to the popular eye, of priestcraft, 
a word which is the expression of all 
evil and of all danger. It is not de- 
signed here to trace the sources of 
this sentiment, or to distinguish be- 
tween that which is necessary and 
useful in it, and that which is narrow 
and injurious. It may, in fact, be 
referable to the undue pretensions of 
a section of the Anglican clergy ; it 
may be the fruit, in a great measure, 
of the democratic spirit which now 
so largely pervades society. But 
shortly it may be said, without ar- 
gument in proof, that such a pre- 
judice wank be an unfortunate as 
well as ridiculous excess, if it ex- 
tended to the preventing of an in- 
telligent retrospect of any develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical life in other 
generations. The British public are 
not Puritan to that extent, and 
hardly likely ever again to become 
so, strongly as the reaction sets in 
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that direction from the follies of a few. 
In no previous age was the love of 
truth stronger, and men of candid 
minds are prepared to acknowledge 
what is, and what has been good 
and sincere in systems and orders, 
and to rest content with condemning 
in a discriminating and generous, not 
in a factious and intolerant spirit. 
The monks of old, by traditio 
were the jovial band, who quaff 
rich wine, led idle lives, and saved 
their souls by a process of luxu- 
rious eating, drinking, and making 
merry. And no doubt there were 
grounds for the belief that to be a 
monk was not necessarily to wear 
a leathern girdle, and eat locusts 
and wild honey, to spend nights in 
prayer on the cold floor of cloisters, 
and to bind up the wounds of the poor 
and friendless, pouring in oil and wine. 
The physical appearance of the Or- 
ders protested against any idea of ex- 
treme ascetic practices. Rotund, 
ruddy, robust, the fraternity were 
advertisements of good fare rather 
than persons whose maceration and 
self-denial awakened sympathy. Un- 
less, indeed, upon the theory that 
splendid health was _ of the mi- 
racle of their life, there was none 
other possible conclusion than that 
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of the mocking world. But monastic- 
ism had its good side. Let us be 
just. Its great organizations were 
civilizing influences in times when it 
is hard to see what other agency 
could have been so successful. If 
such communities are not a need of 
an age which hasits pulpit, its print- 
ing-press, and its school, and whose 
lay spirit is of at least semi-religious 
character, we are not to judge of 
former times by these. Monasticism 
had its day, and in looking back 
we ought, in fairness, to take in the 
whole picture of that day—the wide- 
spreading and rampant barbarism on 
every side, in the midst of which it 
was an oasis of civilization, and ear- 
nest of a better future. 

In its best phases the monastic 
system Was unnatural, and its ten- 
dency, consequently, was ever to de- 
generate. If, originally, it was the 
influence by which religion and morals 
were preserved amid the frequent 
tempests of revolutionary passion— 
if it provided a home for the oppressed 
—if genius found it not only an asy- 
lum, but the source of tasks worthy of 
its powers—if it served as an agent in 
the dispensation of charity, which no 
unsympathetic legal system of relief 
equals—if the characteristics of the 
early monastery were its almshouse, 
its hospital, its workshop, its scrip- 
torium, rather than its kitchen, its re- 
fectory, the magnificence of its chapel, 
its well-stored treasury, or the pre- 
tensions of its abbots—in its later 
story it is the centre of political and 
ecclesiastical intrigue ; ambitions of 
the most earthly sort mingled with 
the fine gold of the earlier spirit of 
devotion ; wealth brought indulgence, 
and indulgence popular contempt, 
and that which once had been a ne- 
cessity, if not a blessing, became 
almost a curse. It is, however, of 
monasticism in its glory—in the days 
of its simplicity and real separation 
from the world, that the author of 
the volume before us writes. 

Glastonbury was the grandest of 
those structures of piety, benevolence, 
and spiritualized genius—and of it 
Mr. Hill writes, in a warm, nervous, 
picturesque style, which is main- 
tained throughout his volume. .And 
here it may be observed that the 

eater part of this work appeared 
rom month to month in the pages of 
this Magazine, and attracted such 
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an amount of attention as justified the 
writer in undertaking the further la- 
bour of collecting, revising, and 
largely extending his papers, so as 
to present his researches in their 
present complete form. The volume 


opens with a picture of the great 
Abbey. 


“Even now, in these later days, though 
time has wasted it, though fierce fanaticism 
has played itscannon upon it, though ruth- 
less vandalism, in blind ignorance, has de- 
spoiled many of its beauties, it still stands 
proud in its ruined grandeur, defiant alike 
of the ravages of decay, the devastation of 
the iconoclast, and the wantonness of the 
ignorant. Although not a single picture, 
but only an inventorial description, is ex- 
tant of this largest abbey in the kingdom, 
yet, standing amidst its silent ruins, the 
imagination can form some faint idea of 
what it must have been when its aisles were 
vocal with the chant of its many-voiced 
choir, when gorgeous processions moved 
grandly through its cloisters, and when its 
altars, its chapels, its windows, its pillars, 
were all decorated with the myriad splen- 
dours of monastic art. Passing in at the 
great western entrance, through a lodge 
kept by a grave lay-brother, we find our- 
selves in a little world, shut up by a high 
wall which swept round its domains, en- 
closing an area of more than sixty acres. 
The exterior of the building is profusely 
decorated with all the weird embellishments 
of medizval art. There in sculptured niche, 
stands the devout monarch, sceptred and 
crowned; the Templar knight, who had 
fallen under an oriental sun, fighting for the 
cross; the mitred abbot, with his crosier ; 
the saint, with his emblem; the martyr, 
with his palm; scenes from Sacred Writ ; 
the Apostles, the Evangelists: petrified al- 
legories and sculptured story; and then, 
clustering around and intertwining itself 
with all these scenes and representations of 
the world of man, ornamental devices culled 
from the world of nature. oe Ree 

“Turning from the contemplation of this 
external grandeur, we come to a structure 
which forms the extreme west of the abbey 
—a chapel dedicated to St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. The entrance on the north side is 
a masterpiece of art, being a portal consist- 
ing of four semicircular arches, receding 
and diminishing as they recede into the 
body of the wall, the four fascim profusely 
decorated with sculptured representations of 
personages and scenes, varied by running 
patterns of tendrils, leaves, and other natural 
objects. . . . Onboth the north and south 
sides of the church are four uniform win- 
dows, rising loftily till their summits nearly 
touch the vaulting; underneath these are 
four sculptured arches, the panelling be- 
tween them adorned with painted represen- 
tations of the sun, moon, stars, and all the 
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host of heaven; the flooring a tesse- 
lated pavement of encaustic tiles, each 
bearing a heraldic device, or some allegor- 
ical or historical subject. Beneath this tes- 
selated pavement is a spacious crypt, eighty- 
nine feet in length, twenty feet in width, 
and ten feet high, provided with an altar, 
and when used for service, illuminated by 
lamps suspended from the ceiling. St. 
Joseph’s chapel, however, with its softly- 
coloured light, its glittering panels, its re- 
splendent altars, and its elegant proportions, 
is a beautiful creation; but only a foretaste 
or a prelude of that full glare of splendour 
which bursts upon the view on ascending 
the flight of steps leading from its lower 
level up to the nave of the great abbey 
church itself, which was dedicated to St. 
Mary. Arrived at that point, the spectator 
gazes upon a long vista of some four hundred 
feet, including the nave and choir; passing 
up through the nave, which has a double 
line of arches, whose pillars are profusely 
sculptured, we come to the central point in 
the transept, where there are four magnifi- 
cent Gothic arches, which for imposing 
grandeur could scarcely be equalled in the 
world, mounting up to the height of one 
hundred feet, upon which rested the great 
tower of the church. A portion of one of 
these arches still exists, and though broken 
retains its original grandeur. . 

“The body is divided into stalls and seats 
for the abbot, the officers, and monks. At 
the eastern extremity stands the high altar, 
with its profusion of decorative splendour, 
whilst over it is an immense stained-glass 
window, with semicircular top, which pours 
down upon the altar, and in fact bathes the 
whole choir, when viewed from a distance, 
in a sea of softened many-coloured light. 
The flooring of the great church, like that 
of St. Joseph's, is composed of encaustic 
Norman tiles, inscribed with scripture sen- 
tences, heraldic devices, and names of — 
and benefactors. . . . ° 


‘*This is the weird world, which conte 
a mysterious influence over the hearts of 
the most thoughtless—the silent world of 
death in life—and piled up around are the 
remains of whole generations long ex- 
tinct, of races of canonized saints, pious 
kings, devout queens, mitred abbots, bi- 
shops, nobles who gave all their wealth to 
lie here, knights who braved the dangers of 
foreign climes, the power of the stealthy 
pestilence and the scimitar of the wild Sa- 
racen, that they might one day come back 
and lay their bones in this holy spot. There 
were the gilded coffins of renowned abbots, 
whose names were a mighty power in the 
world when they lived, and whose thoughts 
are still'read with delight by the votaries of 
another creed—the silver crosiers of bishops, 
the purple cloth of royalty, and the crim- 
son of the noble—all slumbering and 
smouldering in the dense obscurity of the 
tomb, but flashing up to the light once 
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more in a temporary brilliancy, like the 
last ball-room effort of some aged beauty— 
the aristocracy of death, the coquetry of 
human vanity, strong even in human cor- 
ruption.” 


The library of the monastery is 
the spot to which the eye, dwelling 
in fancy on so romantic a vision 
of life in the long past, is most 
strongly attracted. This was the hive 
where no drones were suffered to 
remain. Glastonbury library, the 
first in England, had, besides the 
books transcribed by its monks 
literary gifts from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Adjoining the 
library was the writing-room, an 
apartment which every Benedictine 
monastery could boast of, where the 
materials of modern education were 
preserved and perpetuated. Here 
the two classes of scholars, the anti- 
quarii and the librarii, daily laboured, 
the former copying old books of 
value, the latter multiplying copies of 
those more in use. The instruments 
were the humblest—pen, chalk, pum- 
ice, a knife, an awl to make dots, and 
an inkstand. With those implements 
and industry vast results were achie- 
ved. Such was the care taken to 
prevent inaccuracies and interpola- 
tions that the transcribers not only 
noted all omissions in the margin, but 
acknowledged them in the fullest and 
frankest manner. “I have signed,” 
says one in an old manuscript of the 
Carmelites, “with the sign following, 
and made a certain interlineation 
which says vedis, and another whieh 
says ordinis, and another which says 
ordini, and another which says circa.” 
The invention of printing so relieved 
the world from the necessity for these 
severe labours, that it is hardly possi- 
ble to appreciate the moral qualities 
required for the monotonous and pain- 
fully accurate toil. Some conception 
of its trying nature may be derived 
from an hour or two in a public insti- 
tution, such as the Royal Irish 
Academy, where scribes, as zealous 
in their work as the ancient monks, 
may still be seen copying with ex- 
treme care, and exquisite neatness, 
old Celtic manuscripts of interest. 
The Glastonbury kitchen is the only 
building which still remains entire : 
“Tt was built wholly of stone, for the 
better security from fire ; on the out- 
side it is a four-square, and on the 
inside an eight-square figure; it had 
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four hearths, was twenty feet in 
height to the roof, which ran up in a 
figure of eight triangles ; and from 
the top hung suspended a large lan- 
tern.” This kitchen had strange 
vicissitudes, having been in 1667 used 
as a Quaker meeting-house! The 
Glastonbury abbots were more than 
royal in their hospitality. Above 500 
guests at a sitting was not uncommon. 
As monasticism waxed strong, the 
ruler of the abbey rose to the status 
of aprince. He was amember of the 
upper house of convocation and a 
parliamentary baron; he sat robed 
and mitred amongst peers; he 
had his parks, four or five, near the 
monastery, with his horticultural 
and piscatorial pleasures ; he kept up 
a court, and was never without fawn- 
ing courtiers of the noblest in the 
land. Up to 1154 the ruler of Glas- 
tonbury was First Abbot of England. 
A monastic day was spent precisely 
as the ultra-ritualists of present times 
would wish the days of ordinary men 
and women of the nineteenth century 
spent, andthe monastic terms are, in 
fact, adopted by them to the letter. 
The bell having tolled for matins at 
two in the morning, every monk 
arose, repeated his private prayers, 
and hurried to the chapel. After 
Jifteen psalms had been sung, and the 
octurn, and more psalms, a short 
interval was allowed, which was suc- 
ceeded by lauds, which lasted till six, 
A.M., when the bell rang for prime. 
Reading filled up the time until seven, 
when the monks dressed for the day. 
Ablutions and breakfast brought them 
on to tierce, which was at nine. After 
that there was mass, and then a pro- 
cession to the chapter-house, where 
a sort of court of inquisition was held 
for the trial of offences, and com- 
laints and the correction of faults. 
xt was at twelve, a.M., and then din- 
ner; and next, after a ten hours’ round 
of laborious piety, an hour's sleep was 
rmitted in their clothes. Nones 
Coaen at three, P.M., first vespers at 
‘four ; work or reading until second 
vespers, at seven ; reading again till 
collation; then complin, confession 
of sins, evening prayer, and bed 
at nine, P.M. This round of service 
was a burden grievous to be boyne. 
The lunacy statistics of Glastonbury 
Abbey would be an _ interesting 
document. 
The Franciscans revived the “ or- 
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dinance of preaching” in England, 
and as they attacked the vices of 
other orders boldly, and were ac- 
counted reformers by the people, their 
popularity in the thirteenth century 
was greater than any other order 
ever attained. That influence was 
altogether due to their preaching 
powers, which they carefully culti- 
vated, as in other respects they 
were on a level with the orders 
they condemned. They were equally 
subject to Rome, and equally eager 
for rule and authority. What the 
Wesleyans were in after-time to the 
English Church at a period of dead- 
ness, the Franciscans were to the 
Church of their day, and the means 
of “ awakening” were the same :— 


“To a generation of men who had heard 
no preaching, or, if any, nothing they could 
understand, the enthusiastic discourses of 
these men were like refreshing showers 
on a parched soil; for in the thirteenth 
century the sermon had fallen into such 
disuse, that an obscure and insignificant 
preacher created a great sensation in Paris, 
although his preaching was rude and sim- 
ple. Both doctors and disciples ran after 
him, one dragging the other and saying, 
‘Come and hear Fulco, the presbyter; he 
is another Paul.’ The Franciscans dili- 
gently cultivated that talent, and from the 
general favour in which they were held by 
nearly all classes of the community, espe- 
cially by the common people, we may 
conclude that the style they adopted was 
essentially a popular and engaging style, in 
direct contradistinction to the scholastic dis 
courses delivered at rare intervals from the 
pulpits of the half-empty churches. Then 
a Franciscan mingled amongst the poor; he 
too was poor, one of the poorest, and the 
poor saw their condition elevated to an 
apostolic sanctity; his raiment was coarse 
like theirs; his food also as coarse, for it 
was their food shared often with him at 
their own tables; they sat at his feet and 
listened to him, not in trembling servitude, 
as at the feet of one whom they had been 
taught to regard with superstitious awe, 
but as at the feet of a dear brother, one of 
themselves, who had hungered with them 
and sorrowed with them. 

“Then the Franciscan preached every- 
where—at the street corner, in the fields, 
on the hill-side; his portable altar was set 
up, the sacrament administered to the peo- 
ple, and the Gospel preached as in the old 
apostolic times, by the river-side, in the high- 
roads and by-ways, under the bare heavens. 
No wonder that they won the hearts of the 
degraded populations of the countries in 
which they settled, that the poor ran to 
them and flocked round them, and that the 
good and great were soon drawn over to 
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their side; it was the revival of apostolic 
simplicity, and as the excited crowds were 
swayed under their fervent eloquence, and 
myriads of tearful eyes were turned up to 
their gaze, it was like the miracle in the 
wilderness—the rock had been smitten, and 
the waters gushed forth.” 


But the Franciscans soon be- 
gan to seek domination in the house- 
holds of the people ; to interfere with 
family concerns, on the familiar reli- 
gious pretences ; to dabble in will- 
making ; to gather together riches for 
themselves ; and degenerated from 
being a body of evangelists into a 
corruptand ambitious priesthood. The 
rock they split upon has been a huge 
obstacle in the way of the Church’s 
ope in all ages. 

r. Hill’s best chapter is his sketch 
of the times of Dunstan. When 
this figure comes upon the scene the 
British and Roman Churches had 
been for two centuries at least con- 
founded. The independence of the 
ancient British Church had been 
sacrificed, and the spiritual supremacy 
of the Papacy was successfully estab- 
lished. Its power over the civil ruler, 
however, was still in the tenth cen- 
tury imperfect; with the rise of a 
distinct papal power, the ambition of 
‘eiteuel canna had sprung up—as 
the author admirably puts it, “a 
territorial dominion once established, 
the idea soon arose of exercising over 
all other monarchs, by means of a 
gradually established spiritual supre- 
macy, as regards the Church in their 
dominions, a power which should 
bind themselves and direct their sen- 
ates and their armies to its own 
personal aggrandisement—the most 
gigantic dream which ever filled the 
imagination of human vanity. Two 
centuries rolled by, bringing with them 
towards the consummation of that 
idea great accumulations of wealth 
and territory. At the dawn of the 
tenth century the idea had so far 
become reality that steps were taken 
to practically enforce its designs. In 
England the instrument by whose 
means that work was attempted was 
Dunstan.” 

The life of this, in one sense, great 
man, presents the contradiction so 
often found in the career of “ Princes 
of the Church.” His zeal for religion 
never flagged. His ecclesiastical 
reforms were many and honest; 
yet his love of temporal power was 


even a greater passion, and involved 
him in breaches of the Command- 
ment. He was arrogant, intolerant, 
fierce, vindictive. By him first in 
England was that superiority to the 
monarch asserted, the attempt to re- 
peat which afterwards acai aided, 
though it did not create, the Re- 
formation. 


‘*Edgar had been on a visit to the mo- 
nastery of Wilton, where he fell in love with 
Wilfrida, said by some to be a nun, by 
others to have assumed the dress to avoid 
pursuit—the former is the more probable 
supposition, from the fact that the severest 
punishment in Dunstan’s power was inflicted 
upon the king; had she been an ordinary 
secular person we should have heard nothing 
of the incident, that amusement being a 
favourite one in those days, and especially 
with Edgar. However, as Edgar had caused 
this young lady to be seized and brought 
to him, and had made her his mistress, the 
scandal was too great to be passed over, 
public opinion was aroused—every monk’s 
cowl in England shook with indignation, 
and Dunstan, like a bold man, resolved 
upon extending to Edgar the utmost ecclesi- 
astical discipline. We must give him credit 
for doing this act honestly and bravely, at 
the signal risk of his position, and at the 
peril of the Church. To have imposed mere 
ordinary penances would have been of no 
avail, as they could be evaded and com- 
pounded for. The Penitential Canons of 
Dunstan himself allowed one day’s fast to 
be met by the penitent singing the Beati 
six times, and Pater Noster six times, or 
bowing down to the ground, with Pater 
Noster, sixty times, whilst a whole year’s 
fast might be compounded for by his paying 
thirty shillings, and so on in proportion. 
Dunstan, however, resolved upon imposing 
a real penance upon his royal culprit, and 
in addition to sentencing him to almsgiving, 
fasting, prayer, and to the founding of a 
nunnery, he enjoined strictly that the king 
should not wear his crown for the space of 
seven years. This was a severe ordeal for 
his pride. Also, that he should cause copies 
of the Holy Scriptures to be made and placed 
in churches in different provinces of his 
dominions, which, as the expense of copying 
books in those days was something fabu- 
lous, was a severe infliction upon his purse, 
Short of this Dunstan was inflexible, and 
the king was compelled to yield. The alms 
were given, the fasts kept, the nunnery wag 
built at Shaftesbury, the copies of the Scrip- 
tures were made and sent to their destina~ 
tion, and at the end of seven years, the 
crown which had not been used during that 
period was brought out. A jubilee was 
held, and at Bath, in the presence of robed 
nobles, mitred bishops and abbots, with all 
other dignitaries of the Church, Dunstag 
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absolved the king, and amid the acclama- 
tions of the people placed the crown once 
more upon his head, The king had been 
publicly humiliated, and the monks were 
satisfied.”* 


Another instructive episode of his 
career was his conflict with the mar- 
ried clergy. After he had subdued 
the sovereign, his energies were vigor- 
ously directed “towards the expul- 
sion of all married clergy from the 
kingdom.” It having been reported 
to him that there were many such 
throughout the country, he re- 
plied, “They must either live canon- 
ically, or retire from their livings.” 
The decree of celibacy was not an 
idle threat. Dunstan set at once 


about putting it in force. 


“ Expulsion, attended with the most pain- 
ful scenes, then became frequent throughout 
the kingdom, when their cause was taken 
up by Elphere, the Ealdorman of Mercia. 
It was represented to the king, on the part 
of these married clergy, that they were 
virtuous men and good pastors, and they 
wished their cause to be investigated by 
His Majesty himself. To this there could 
be no objection, and Dunstan was compelled 
to summon a council, which sat at Win- 
chester; the king and nobles attended, and 
the case of the married clergy was gone 
into. Their sorrow and sufferings created 
a strong sympathy amongst the assembly, 
in spite of the severe charges brought by 
Dunstan's party against them; and the 
king, seeing the disposition of his nobles, 
began to waver in his mind as to whether 
they should not be restored to their bene- 
fices; and the party of Dunstan began also 
to fear the result, when suddenly a voice 
was heard to issue from the crucifix on the 
wall, uttering the following words: ‘ Absit 
hoc ut fiat! Absit hoc ut fiat!’ That 
settled the question; the king and nobles, 
terrified at the miracle, filled the building 
with acclamations, and the cause of the 
secular clergy was lost.” 


The influence of the Saxon element 
on the national character is traced by 
the author with singular power and 
fulness, and no one can read this 
portion of his volume without 
understanding much more clear] 
how the foundations of English 
society were laid, and what instinct 
has remained in the people through 
every struggle and every effort 
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to turn aside the natural deve- 
lopment of their hereditary disposi- 
tions. The germs of our adminis- 
tration of justice are found in the 
Saxon courts, inferior and superior. 
Trial by jury was sacred among them 
at the earliest date. In the Witan- 
agemot, the position of the Church 
was acknowledged, but never in the 
high papal sense. Prelates sat and 
voted in the national assembly. At 
the king’s coronation, when the arch- 
bishop administered the oath to him, 
the first thing he was called upon to 
swear was to uphold the Church. 
“Tn the name of Christ, I promise 
three things to the Christian people, 
my subjects. (The form of the lan- 
guage is striking.) First, that the 
Church of God, and all the Christian 
people, shall always preserve true 
peace through our arbitration. Se- 
cond, that I will forbid rapacity 
and all iniquities, to every condition. 
Third, that I will command equity 
and mercy in all judgments, that to 
me and to you the gracious and merci- 
ful God may extend His mercy.” But 
this ceremony amounted to no more 
than a form of religious institution, 
such as is followed in England at the 
present day. Its spirit was Anglican, 
not Roman. The Saxons also treated 
woman better than other races, and 
did so on a principle. Woman was 
elevated to a Sher position, both in 
the domestic and social circle, than 
she occupied in subsequent ages of 
chivalry. Her elevation was more 
real—it was a moral elevation, not 
a superficial flattery. She was ad- 
mitted into the Church, where she 
might hold a high position— 


**A position equal to a mitred abbot. 
She might be a possessor of property, of 
which she had the right of disposal. When 
aman of any position married a woman, 
he was bound to make a settlement upon 
his wife. This was not finally completed, 
however, until the morning after marriage, 
and for that reason it was called the ‘ mor- 
gen gife,’ or morning gift. The origin of 
the question in our matrimonial service, 
‘Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?’ may be traced to Saxon times, 
for every Saxon lady had a ‘ mundbora,’ or 
guardian, without whose consent she could 
not be married.” 


* The monks instituted a comparison in this case between David and Edgar, Nathan 
and Dunstan; but Fuller crushes it by saying Nathan pardoned David, and imposed no 


penance on him that he can find, 
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Wakes, after an Irish pattern, 
were a religious rite among the 
Saxon-English, and the similarity of 
custom may do something to mollify 
the hatred entertained among the 
Celts for their ancient “ oppressors.” 
A man about to die did not fail to 
make provision for what was called 
his “ soul-shot :” he left money not 
only for prayers for his soul’s repose, 
but for his funeral services, of which 
the “ wake” was an essential part. 
The original idea was that his friends 
should assemble round his dead body, 
and spend the night in prayer, using 
the money to provide needful refresh- 
ment, but the practice soon degene- 
rated into the riot and inebriety of 
the modern wake. It is strange that 
with so much that indicated superior 
conceptions, the Saxons retained the 
pagan custom of ordeal by fire, which 
afterwards the papal authority adopted 
from them. A Saxon, wishing to avail 
himself of this mode of purgation, 
gave notice to the priest, and for 
three days prepared himself by masses 
and fasts. 


**On the day of trial he received the 
Eucharist, and swore upon the Gospels that 
he was innocent. If the ordeal were by 
fire it was carried into the church, the priest 
and accused being there alone; in the case 
of carrying hot iron, a space was measured 
out nine times the length of the party's 
foot, and when the required heat had been 
reached, two outsiders were admitted, one 
for the accuser and one for the accused, as 
witnesses to the fact; then twelve others as 
spectators of the ceremony. Holy water 
was sprinkled upon all of them, and a short 
service read. The iron was then removed 
from the fire, and placed upon a supporter 
at the end of the distance measured out. 
The hand of the accused was sprinkled with 
holy water, when he walked to the spot, 
took up the burning mass, carried it one- 
third of the distance, threw it down, ran up 
to the altar, where the priest bound up his 
scorched limb, and sealed it. On the third 
day after this ceremony the bandage was 
removed, and if the hand were healed the 
accused was acquitted’ of the charge; if 
not, he was pronounced guilty. There 
were, however, many forms of ordeal. The 
accused might be required to remove a 
heavy substance with his naked arm from 
boiling water, or to walk barefooted over 
red-hot ploughshares; but in all cases the 
ceremony was conducted with the same 
solemnity.” 


Tt is necessary to pass over the 
internal history of Glastonbury Ab- 
bey, as also the Fall of the Monas- 
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teries, which Mr. Hill traces with 
great fidelity, impartiality, and skill, 
here as elsewhere consulting orizinal 
documents, and taking up all the 
fresher lights thrown upon events by 
later discoveries. Readers of the 
volume, however, will consider those 
chapters as of great value, from the 
sound and broad judgment marking 
the author’s views. In his essay on 
Medizval Books and Hymns, which 
to many will prove the most attrac- 
tive portion of the work, he begins 
with the literary labours of the learned 
and conscientious Alfred, and comes 
down to the latest of the medieval 
developments of doctrine introduced 
or propagated by means of hymns. 
There has lately been much contro- 
versy on the character of this class 
of compositions, on the effects pro- 
duced by it, and the sources from 
whence recent aberrations have aris- 
en. The earliest hymns of the Chris- 
tian Church were at once the purest, 
the simplest, and most poetic. One 
of the most beautiful was that writ- 
ten by the pious old Greek who so 
sternly combated Arianism, Gregory 
of Nazianzen. Two verses, given in 
these pages, at once arrest attention : 
“Where are the winged words? 
the air. 
Where the fresh flower of youth and 
glory ?—Gone ! 
The strength of well-knit limbs? Brought 
low by care. 
Wealth? Plundered. None possess but 
God alone. 
Where those dear parents who my life 
first gave, 
And where that holy twain, brother and 
sister? In the grave. 


Lost in 


“ This as thou wilt, the Day will all unite, 
Wherever scattered, when Thy word is 
said ; 

Rivers of fire; abysses without light, 
Thy great tribunal, these alone are dread. 

And Thou, O Christ! My King, art 
fatherland to me— 

Strength, wealth, eternal rest—yea, all I 
find in Thee.” 


The Latin hymns were less spiri- 
tual and more mystical ; the medi- 
geval more glowing. The story of a 
well-known and delightful hymn is 
thus given: “It was reserved for 
Archbishop Trench to dig out of the 
mouldering relics of the past a hymn 
written by a monk of Clugny, one 
Bernard de Morlaix, the translation of 
which, by Dr. Neale, has supplied the 
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Church of every denomination with 
favourite hymns. The most general 
name by which it is known is ‘Jeru- 
salem the Golden.’ The original is 
a poem of about three thousand lines, 
ealled, ‘De Contemptu Mundi,’ a 
melancholy satire upon the corrup- 
tions of the times. The first appear- 
ance of it in print is in a collection of 
ms, ‘ De Corrupto Ecclesize Statu,’ 
y Flacius Illyricus, who laboured at 
that subject, and compiled also a very 
useful work called ‘Catalogus Testi- 
um Veritatis,’ or an account of those 
many witnesses to the truth who 
sprang up in the bosom of the Church 
from the earliest ages down to the 
times of Luther, their works being 
but a foreshadowing of his. We 
eannot speak too highly (adds Mr. 
Hill) of this poem of Bernard, nor of 
the merits of Dr. Neale’s translation. 
The original is written in one of the 
most difficult of all metres, techni- 
eally called, ‘leonini cristati trilices 
dactylici,’ a dactylic hexameter, divid- 
ed into three parts, with a tailed 
rhyme, and rhymes between the two 
first clauses. Dr. Neale gives a spe- 
cimen of this verse in English :— 


“Time will be ending soon, heaven will 
be rending soon, fast we and pray we; 
Comes the most merciful; comes the 
most terrible; watch we while may 
we.’” 


The imagery in the original poem is 
described as gorgeous, and the stanzas 
quoted are very fine. Dr. Neale had 
good material to work upon when 
making his vigorous and flowing 
translation from Latin like this,— 

“ Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, 

vigilemus ! 

Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter ille su- 

premus. 

Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, 

gequa coronet 

Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, ethera 

donet. 
+ * * ° 
“Patria luminis, inscia turbinis, inscia litis, 

Cive replebitur amplificabitur Israelitis. 

Patria splendida, terraque florida, libera 

spinis, 

Danda fidelibus est ibi civibus, hic pere- 

grinis.” 

For sake of the beauty of their art 
of illumination, many faults may 
be pardoned to the monks. The 
scriptorium may not have been 
the most spiritual, but it was cer- 


tainly among the most useful of 
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the departments of the monastery to 
the external world. Upon the adorn- 
ment of their manuscripts the deni- 
zens in those asylums of learning and 
civilization spared no toil, and this 
portion of their achievements pos- 
sesses especial interest for an Irish 
reader, since it was the Irish monas- 
teries which earliest excelled in illu- 
minating, and it was Irish monks 
who taught the art to the Saxons. 
Bede mentions that it was the cus- 
tom to send English youth to Ireland 
to study at Irish monasteries. The 
mode of carrying on the work never 
changed, and was the same in the 
Continental as in the English monas- 
teries. 


“The parchment was cut into sheets of 
the required size, and prepared for the 
copyist in the following manner :—they 
were first rubbed over with the powdered 
bone of the cuttle-fish, or with the ashes of 
a certain kind of bone or wood burned and 
pulverized; a wheel with sharp teeth at 
equal distances was then run down each 
side of the sheet, and lines ruled across from 
point to point between which the matter 
was to be written; it was then handed to 
the scribe, who began his work. In the 
ancient manuscripts there is to be found no 
paging or table of contents. The whole 
work was divided into packets of parch- 
ment sheets, each containing about four 
leaves; these packets were sometimes 
marked with a number temporarily on the 
first page, which was cut off when the whole 
was bound. At the end of each section of 
leaves the scribe wrote the word with which 
the next section should commence, a practice 
continued by printers under the title of ‘catch 
words.’ If a manuscript contained several 
treatises on different subjects, a list of con- 
tents was appended, the initial word of each 
tract, and the number of sections. As soon 
as the copying was finished, the work of 
illustration commenced. 

“The outlines were traced with a pencil 
made of silver, or brass witha silver point; 
then the metallic outlines were gone over 
with a fine quill pen, dipped in a prepara- 
tion of lampblack and gum. There are 
many MSS. extant orginally intended to 
be illuminated, but, from some unknown 
cause, have come down to us in this un- 
finished state of outline sketches. The 
next step was to wash in the shades with 
ink and water of three degrees of strength ; 
at this point the gilding was done, in order 
that the burnishing might not interfere with 
the colours. The raised or embossed gold 
grounds were executed first by laying the 
metal leaf on a thick smooth bed made of 
fine plaster, carefully ground; they were 
then burnished, and if it were intended to 
decorate these raised gold grounds with 
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engravings or patterns cut in the metal, 
that was done as the next stage. After 
this the large masses of flat painted gilding 
were added, and the colours laid on with 
the utmost care as to the tints. The last 
process, which was intrusted only to superior 
hands, was that of diapering, pencilling, 
inserting brilliant touches of gold and white, 
and in fact finishing the whole work. These 
two forms of gold work, the embossed and 
the flat, are to be found in perfection in 
MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. They prepared their gold with great 
care. In the fourteenth century the gold 
leaf was ground with honey, carefully 
washed, and the powder mixed with gum 
water. In a treatise written by Theophi- 
lus, the pulverization of gold for painting 
forms a difficult process; he directs that the 
pure gold should be filed into a cup, and 
then washed with a pencil in the shell of a 
sea fish, after which it is to be milled in a 
mortar made of copper and tin, with a long 
pestle worked by a strap and wheel. Then 
the gold filings are to be milled in water 
for two or three hours and gradually poured 
off. The powder thus produced was to be 
tempered with isinglass and laid on a 
ground of red lead, mixed with the white 
of an egg; after this it was burnished with 
a bloodstone, a shining horn tablet being 
placed under the gilded picture. The 
Anglo-Saxons used to rub gold filings in a 
mortar with sharp vinegar, and then dis- 
solve them with salt and nitre.” 


Even the iliuminating art was 
prostituted as theological error in- 
creased, and the pictorial marginal 
representations were made to convey 
new doctrine in various forms. The 
devotion which inspired the laborious 
efforts of the earlier monks remained, 
and the art itself lost none of its 
power; but the purity and elevation 
of the religious sentiment had van- 
ished, and this degeneration was 
expressed in a variety of incongruities. 
It was the printing-press, however, 
which finally destroyed it, and any at- 
tempt in these daysto reviveitcan onl 
be the fashion of a month or so. Wit 
many of the old rich specimens before 
our eyes, in a state of preservation, 
it is hard to look with favour upon 
the bungling attempts of modern 
“ medizevalists.” Our author, who 
is the very opposite in disposition to 
those sentimentalists, can yet write 
beautifully. “‘ We may see in all this 
painting and sculpture, poetry and 
music, the marvellous adaptability of 
Christianity as a regenerator and 
stimulant, how it takes up what is 

ood in the world—genius; skill, love, 
Sretion, and starts them into new 
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channels, with increased vigour and 
nobler aim. It took up philosophy, 
purged it of its errors, and of philo- 
sophers made Fathers; it took u 
science, and bade it labour to allevi- 
ate human suffering, and assuage the 
physical condition of humanity ; it 
took up art, and not only embellished 
it, but gave it an inexhaustible realm 
of subjects—a realm in which it has 
been labouring ever since, and though 
improving and advancing in each age, 
in spite of enemies its power is un- 
diminished ; it has been, asits Founder 
declared it should be, the salt of the 
earth ; it has rescued the world in 
moments of darkness and danger, 
aroused it from apathy and inditfer- 
ence, purged it, stimulated it, sent it 
on in the right way, and brought it 
back again when it had peevishly 
wandered ; and not the least evidence 
of its purifying and elevating effects 
upon the fine arts, is the rise and 
development of missal painting, that 
beauty of cloistered holiness.” 

This notice does not pretend to be 
a complete examination of Mr. Hill’s 
valuable book, far less of the interest- 
ing subject to which he has devoted 
so much attention. It may suffice, 
however, to indicate how much he has 
enriched our literature in this depart- 
ment, and to induce many to peruse 
his picturesque pages. Mr. Hill’s eru- 
dition is extensive, his fidelity as 
investigator manifest even in his 
style, and his high intellectual powers 
are unquestionable. Greater jus- 
tice to what was benevolent, re- 
fined, and inspiring in the habi 
aims, and practices of the monks of 
the olden time could not have been 
done by any writer, whilst his appre- 
ciation of their works and motives 
never betrays a principle or sinks into 
weak sentimentalism. His elegant 
volume should have a place in every 
good library. It is a contribution to 
the history of England rendered 
especially valuable by the fact that 
very many of the most interesting and 
curious of the cross-lights which he 
throws upon the progress of the Con- 
stitution to its present state of per- 
fection, and many of the expositions 
he is enabled to make of ancient 
struggles between the lay and clerical 
power, have been derived directly 
from original documents only lately 
—— accessible to the historical stu- 

ent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MR. PAGE'S WILL, 


ALGERNON Pace died of disease of 
the heart, a malady for whose fatal 
ending he had long been prepared. 
His loss was felt in Idlechester. Of 
immense advantage to country towns 
is the residence of men of culture, 
who stand aside from the main 
ooves of ambitious life, and stead- 
fastly and silently follow their fa- 
vourite pursuits. Time was, within 
the remembrance of many of us, that 
certain cities—notably York and 
Bath—had certain famous names con- 
nected with them. As a consequence, 
such cities had a society devoid of 
that provincialism which Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold denounces ; and those 
whom necessity compelled to reside 
there were greatly benefited by the 
refined and classical atmosphere of 
the upper social stratum. But now, 
scarcely a great writer or artist can 
be named who is not a Londoner, or 
a dweller in a home county, so that 
London may be accessible to him ; 
whence the society in country towns 
sinks to the level of those residents 
whom occupation keeps there. Even 
Edinburgh feels the  centralizin 
wer, the centripetal force—an 
essrs. Blackwood have settled 
uietly down next door to Messrs. 
ae, and the chief Scottish 
periodicals, from the Edinburgh Re- 
view to Chambers’s Journal, are pub- 
lished in London. 

In this way, Mr. Page’s loss was 
felt in Idlechester. Of good birth 
and easy fortune, with high scientific 
rank, his social reserve had not pre- 
vented him from exercising much 
quiet influence. Great men in his 
own’ special line were his frequent 
visitors. His incomparable gardens 
attracted others, who knew nothing 
of scientific botany, but could appre- 
ciate floral beauty. Perfectly inde- 
pendent, above ducal insult or epis- 
copal patronage or decano-capital in- 
trigue, he set a rare and profitable 
example of an unostentatious yet 
liberal and thoughtful life. 

How can any pen describe the ter- 


rible grief which his death caused 
sweet Anne Page to suffer? It was 
perhaps the worst time for this child, 
already motherless, to lose her father. 
Just on the verge of womanhood, 
she had especial need of the guidance 
which he alone could have given. 
Hers was sorrow beyond words. 
Claudia found herself powerless to 
console her poor little cousin. 

Mr. Page, knowing his precarious 
tenure of life, had made his will years 
before, and left it in Mr. Drax’s cus- 
tody. That gentleman, and Ralph 
and Walter Branscombe, were named 
Anne’s trustees. She was directed 
to reside in the house at Idlechester 
until she came of age, unless her 
marriage occurred before that time, 
and a thousand a year was set aside 
for her maintenance during her 
minority. A sealed- document accom- 
panied the will, and was not to be 
opened until her coming of age, un- 
less she should marry before that 
time, when it was to be read imme- 
diately after the ceremony. Funded 
property producing five hundred a 
va was left to Stephen Langton. 

gacies of a thousand pounds each 
went to the three trustees; and if 
Anne died unmarried before the age 
of twenty-one, two-thirds of the pro- 
perty went to Ralph Branscombe, of 

ranscombe, esquire, and the re- 
mainder to the Reverend Walter 
Branscombe. The whole amount 
disposed of by the will was about 
four thousand a year. 

I suppose Stephen Langton was 
more surprised than anybody else at 
his good fortune. He knew that his 
benefactor was willing to give him 
his daughter, but he did not know 
that in his thoughtful kindness he 
would also give him independence. 
It was the very gift he needed. It 
saved him from the necessity of 
sordid toil, and strengthened him to 
act with courage when courage was 
requisite. It is very contemptible, 
doubtless,» but poverty too often 
makes social cowards of the best of 
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us. Stephen could now isolate him- 
self from the weary vulgarities of 
his relations. There are always 
quaint corners of a Cathedral town 
where the peaceful and picturesque 
mingle. Stephen found old-fangled 
apartments in a dark polygonal old 
house in a queer trapezium called 
Little College Green. There he took 
up his abode in a suite of three rooms, 
all on the ground floor. The front 
room looked on the Green, and was 
long and narrow; the two back 
rooms occupied the same space, in 
length, as the front, and gave ona 
garden such as one sees in ecclesiastic 
towns, and nowhere else. A garden 
where the scandent plants have 
stems as thick as a man’s leg, and 
the ivy is a monster of vegetation ; 
and there are two or three apple 
trees, mossy, gnarled, decrepit, bear- 
ing few fruit, but of such quality as 
Covent Garden never knows, not- 
withstanding its monastic name. 


Stephen had besides a dark deep fish- 
pond, with two or three enormous 
carp in it that came to him for bread 
crumbs. He used one of these back 
rooms as a bedroom; the other, 


accessible only through the bed- 
room, was devoted to his books and 
his cigars. For these bachelor quar- 
ters he paid half a guinea a week ; 
which was thought rather a high 
So in Idlechester, in those days 

efore railways. He could not at 
this time see much of Anne Page, 
who had naturally fallen into the 
hands of her relations, Claudia, and 
Winifred, and Winifred’s father. So 
he wrote a little, and studied a little, 
and dreamt much of that distant 
wondrous world whose existence 
Claudia Branscombe had revealed 
to him. 
Meanwhile Mr. Drax had made a 
communication to the Rev. Walter 
Branscombe, and that excellent 
clergyman desired to pass it on to his 
brother. But how? Claudia had no 
idea where her father was. Devil 
Branscombe did not believe that girls 
could keep secrets, so he kept his own. 
Raphael a know : but where was 
Raphael? But her father had told 
her that, if she wanted to com- 
municate with him on anything im- 
portant, she was to send to the Z'imes 
this advertisement— 

“ Good morning, Papa !” 

It was some time before she recol- 
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lected this direction; when she 
thought of it she did it at once, and 
a day or two brought her a letter 
from her father, telling her to ad- 
dress him, “L. M.N., Post Office, 
Guernsey.” So she wrote, enclosing 
a note from her uncle ; and the con- 
sequence was that the brothers 
arranged a meeting at the Dolphin 
Hotel, Southampton. 

In a bow-windowed room on the 
first floor of that fine old hostelry, 
from which you could look up and 
down Southampton’s long, busy, pic- 
turesque High-street, Devil Brans- 
combe met his clerical brother. You 
can always get a good bottle of wine 
at the Dolphin, and there stood 
between them a claret-jug, holding 
excellent Chateau-Lafitte. And thus 
they conversed. 

“TI told Drax not to pay over that 
thousand pounds to your account at 
Coutts’s, not knowing how you might 
stand there,” said Walter. 

“T don’t think you often make a 
mistake. My account must be a 
good deal overdrawn. The thousand 
will be useful for immediate ex- 
penses.”” 

“So I thought, and brought it 
with me in notes. Claudia doesn’t 
want any money just now. She's 
been living for nothing at poor 
Page’s, and her own little income is 
quite enough for her.” 

“What in the world made Page 
leave young Langton anything ?” 

“ Langton is engaged to his daugh- 
ter—a mere baby—only sixteen ; we 
can do anything with her.” 

** What do you propose to do ?” 

“Listen a moment. Drax—— 
Here the Rector dropped his voice 
involuntarily——“ Drax has told me 
the contents of that sealed codicil. 
It leaves the whole property in this 
way. If Langton and the little girl 
are married, half of it is settled on 
each of them. The same thing is to 
take place if she declines to marry 
him. But, if he declines to marry 
her, she gets the whole property.” 

“Is the codicil valid, do you 
think ?” 

“Well, if not, it is no good for us 
to upset it, as of course the child 
would then get everything uncondi- 
tionally.” 

“T don’t see anything to be done,” 
said Ralph Branscombe, meditatively. 

“T do,” said the Rector. “That 


” 
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boy showed symptoms of being taken 
with Claudia. hat if she were to 
marry him ?” 

“What good would that be? It 
would leave the little girl indepen- 
dent.” 

“But suppose Raphael were to 
marry her ? I should think he would 
have no difficulty.” 

“ By Jove, I shouldn’t have thought 
of that arrangement. Well, what do 
you want me to do ?” 

“Write to Claudia ; or, better still, 
see her, and tell her to marry young 
Langton. She has fascinated him 
already, I fancy.” 

“My Claudia’s too good for the 
semen low,” said Devil Branscombe. 
** But it seems a fine combination. I 
ought to see her to explain it to her. 
I tell you what—leave it to me--I'll 
come to Idlechester.” 

“Is it safe ?” asked the Rector. 

“No ; that’s the fun of it. If it 
was, I wouldn’t come. I'll manage 
the affair.” 

A few days later than this, as old 
Langton, the tanner, in the dusk of 
evening was looking round the tan- 
yard, he became aware of a tall man 
on the other side of the brook. 
Rather to his surprise, the stranger 
splashed across the shallow stream, 
and coming up to him, said, 

* Well, etm, how are you ?” 

“Why, it’s the Squire,” exclaimed 
the old tanner, in astonishment. 

“Ay, my old friend, here I am,” 
said Devil Branscombe. “And now 
will you do me a good turn? Get 
me quietly into your house, and let 
me aoe there a couple of nights, 
without a word said to anybody. 
Will you ?” 

“T shall have to tell one of the 
woman folk, Squire—my daughter 
Harriet. She's so cursed sharp she'd 
be sure to find it out ; but she won't 
split. And there’s the spare bed- 
room looking out on the street ; you 
might be there a twelvemonth and 
nobody know. None of the maids go 
there ; only Harriet.” 

“That will do capitally,” said 
Ralph. “Tl trust any daughter of 

ours, my old friend. But how shall 
get in?” 

“That's just what I must get Har- 
riet to manage,” said the tanner. 

And Harriet managed it extremely 
well. 

The “best bedroom,” an immense 
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chamber on the first floor, occupying 
half the width of the house, had not 
been tenanted within the memory of 
this generation. But to have used it 
for any other purpose would have 
been sacrilege. It was the pride of 
Aunt Harriet’s heart. She gave it 
periodical dustings,and kept it always 
in as good order as if she expected a 
visit from the Queen. And, as she 
never, except at lustrations, allowed 
anyone but herself to enter it, it was 
a perfect place of concealment for 
Devil Branscombe. Here he found 
himself that evening, with wax can- 
dles burning, and the best bed—a 
great bed of Ware, almost—prepared 
for his reception. And, when every- 
body else was in bed, Aunt Harriet 
brought up for him a copious supper— 
an uncut ham and an enormous home- 
made loaf, and a mighty tankard of 
her father’s ale. He rather enjoyed 
his position. It was a curious change 
after rusticating in Guernsey, an 
island more picturesque than social, 
where he smoked on the pier all day 
and played loo or billiards at the club 
all night. Here, snugly hidden, he 
looked down upon the familiar High- 
street of Idlechester, and upon the 
house in which his brother-in-law 
died. He saw Stephen Langton call 
to inquire for his sweetheart in the 
early forenoon, and turn sadly away 
when told that she did not feel well 
enough to see him. He saw the 
Reverend Walter and his pious daugh- 
ter, Winifred, enter the house ; and 
by-and-by he saw the Rector go away 
again, Winifred remaining. e@ saw 
Claudia come out for a stroll, beau- 
tiful as ever in her sable attire, and 
little dreaming that her father’s eyes 
were upon her. He saw scores of 
faces that he knew, and criticized 
the changes time had brought them. 
And, so amused was he at his whim- 
sical position, that he wrote a lon 
letter to Raphael (who was at Venice) 
describing all that he saw, and fully 
——- the Rector’s subtleschemes. 

Vot till the second day did he de- 
cide to act. Then he requested Aunt 
Harriet to communicate cautiously 
to Miss Branscombe that she wanted 
to speak to her. 

“ Don’t say a word to her about me. 
Bring her up here at once. Won’t she 
be astonished? But if she screams, 
by the Lord Harry, I'll forfeit a ten 
pound note,” 
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Miss Harriet Langton acted on her 
instructions, and Claudia, consider- 
ably surprised, walked across the 
street, and was shown into the par- 
lour—a room little altered since we 
first knew it, except that there was 
no bright-eyed boy dreaming at one 
window, no onan old lady knit- 
ting at the other. Old Mrs. Langton 
was dead. Being asked to walk up 
stairs, Claudia could scarcely do less 
than comply ; and she certainly was 
rather amazed to find her father com- 
fortably sitting in one of those vast 
bedroom easy-chairs which arrided 
our ancestors. Aunt Harriet left 
them alone. 

“Lock the doors, Claudia,” said 
Ralph Branscombe. “You look sur- 


rised to see me. I came over from 
uernsey on purpose to have a talk 
ou »” 


“Pm very glad to see you, papa,” 
she said, seating herself opposite to 
i “ You are looking uncommonly 


“Yes, I don’t wear badly, and I’ve 
been very quiet lately. But we must 
talk of business, child: I think you 
can do a good thing for us all.” 

“T am ready to try,” she said; 
“but I hope it doesn’t involve playing 
écarté, for that’s a thing I never coul 
do properly.” 

“T want you to marry that young 


— ; 
“What!” she said, “why, he’s a 
mere boy, papa.” 

“So much the easier to manage. 
* But come, what difference is there 
between you? seven or eight years, 
gate s. It isamere trifle—and you 

on’t look above twenty, —— 

“You flatter, Mr. Branscombe. But 
what good should I do by marrying 
him? He’s only got five hundred a 

ear.” 
“That’s not the point. We have 
discovered the nature of that sealed 
paper of Page’s. If Langton marries 
your little cousin, they are to have all 
the property ; and if she should refuse 
him, each is to have half; but if he 
declines to have her, she gets the 
whole.” 

“ Well, I don’t see.” 

“Why, if you get hold of youn 
Langton, Raphael can marry the girl.” 

“O, indeed. Well it’s a brilliant 
idea—uncle Walter’s, I guess. Let me 
think, if I marry Stephen, we shall 
have about seven hundred a year be- 
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tween us, which isn’t much. Then 
he’s a mere boy: why I remember 
saving him from being whipped when 


he was a childat school. Still, he’s good 
looking, and he might be obedient. 
Well then, Raphael is to marry Anne. 
Will he? And will she have him? 
I don’t think she’d break her heart 
about Stephen, and I believe anybody 
could marry her who chose to try. 
But are you sure about Raphael, 
papa ?” 

**One can’t be sure about anything ; 
but if he isn’t compromised elsewhere, 
I fancy he'll do it. I have written 
to him to meet me as soon as I get 
away from here.” 

“And you want to get away at 
once, of course, because it is dangerous. 
Well, I'll sacrifice myself, if Stephen 
willhaveme. He’sanice boy,afterall.” 

“ How long will it take you to land 
him?” asked her father, in angler’s 

hrase. : 

“ A month or two, perhaps. What 
shall you do in the meantime !” 

“Go to Baden, I think, and try a 
new martingale. Poor Page’s thou- 
sand will last some little time, as of 
course I shan’t pay any debts.” 

“But, papa, if Raphael marries 
Anne, won’t it be possible to make 
things square, and live quietly — $ 
You must be dreadfully weary of this 
hide and seek.” ° 

“We'll try what can be done,” he 
replied. “I think my wild oats ought 
to be nearly sown.” 

Claudia left him, and he watched 
her cross the street to Mr. Page’s. 
He stood looking thoughtfully out of 
the window for some time, and by- 
and-by noticed a stout seedy man 
pass slowly up the pavement, giving 
what seemed a significant glance at 
the opposite house. He was just the 
sort of man one associates with writs, 
and Devil Branscombe felt an uneasy 
sensation. The man was followed at 
some distance by two other men; 
one of these looked like an Essex or 
Salisbury-street lawyer; the other 
Ralph Branscombe knew too well. 
He was a shrewd and resolute officer 
who had been in pursuit of him fora 
year or two. 

“By Jove, *hesaid to himself, “those 
beggars have traced me, somehow. 
How the deuce have they managed it ? 
Luckily they don’t seem to guess I’m 
here. I’m glad Claudia was safe 
across before they could see her.” 
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At that moment he started; for 
his door, which he had not locked 
after Claudia, was suddenly opened, 
but the person who entered was only 
old Langton. 

“There are sharks abroad, Squire,” 
he said. “I’ve just seen Laurie, the 
Sheriff's officer, tochinn very know- 
ingly at Page’s house ; and two other 
fellows followed him, and they went 
away together. I was standing at 
the gate, and saw them. The others 
are London chaps, I guess.” 

“T saw them, Langton, and know 
whotheyare. Howshall I get away? 
They'll watch all the coaches.” 

“T’ve got an idea, Squire. There’s 
a night mail that passes the cross 
roads a way towards Eastford about 
two in the morning. It goes right 
over the Downs to Salisbury. It’s 
fourteen miles, about; my mare ‘ll 
do it easy in an hour and a quarter. 
Shall I drive you over to-night ?” 

“The very thing,” he replied. ““We 
can start after your people are in bed. 
It won't do to go from the high street. 
though.” 


“No,” said Langton, “I thought of 


that. We can have the trap down in 
the back lane, and walk across the 
tanyard.” 

“But how will you get the mare 
round there? And who'll be in 
charge of her till we come ?” 

“ Ah,” replied the tanner, “that’s a 
uzzler. I can’t trust her with every- 
ody, and besides, any giddy boy 

won't do.” 

After a pause, he resumed. 

“T think I see what to do. The 
mare and trap are in the Half Moon 
stables, luckily; I left them there 
when I drove in with a commercial 
the otherday. I'll manage it, Squire, 
never fear.” 

Away went the loyal old tanner to 
the Half Moon, and called for ale. 
Jack Winslow served him, looking as 
piquant as ever. 

“ Jack,” he said, “ you're not timor- 
some, I know. I want you to take 
out my mare and trap to-night at a 
quarter past twelve, and drive down 
to Lane End, and wait for me and a 
friend. You must do it all yourself, 
and not say a word to anybody, before 
or after. It’s a matter of life and 
death, almost. You're not afraid ?” 

* Not likely. I'll doit. It will bea 
jolly lark. Tl be there to a minute. 
You won't have the lamps, I suppose.” 


“No, certainly not. And if any- 
body interferes with you down 
there ——” 

“ He won't interfere with anybody 
else for some time. Won't be afraid 
for me, Mr. Langton. I can take care 
of myself.” 

The tanner was on tenter hooks 
till his family were gone to bed that 
night. But they were all off in cap- 
ital time ; and he and Ralph, after a 
stiff glass of brandy and water, made 
their way into the tanyard at the 
hour appointed. There was neither 
moon nor stars, and it was pitch-dark. 

“Keep right behind me, Squire, 
and put your hand on my shoulder. 
There are lots of pits about here, but 
I know my way blindfold.” 

A tanyard is not a nice place to 
walk in at night, the pits being divid- 
ed by very narrow pathways, awk- 
ward enough by daylight ; while the 
lime pits, in which the hair is scorch- 
ed from the hides, are so surrounded 
by a white deposit that, when quite 
full, they can hardly be distinguished 
from the firm earth around them. 
As the two men advanced along a 
path so strewn with soft tan that 
their footsteps gave no sound, Lang- 
ton became suddenly aware of a light 
moving in front of them. He stood 
still fora moment. It was evidently 
a lantern. 

“T verily believe those villains are 
prowling about here, Squire. What 
can they be after at this time of 
night ?” 

“Perhaps they want to find some 
place to hide and keep watch,” whis- 
pered oo 

“T’ll be hanged if I can make it out. 
But come along quietly, and be ready 
fora row. We shall have to meet 
them ; they’re right in our way.” 

The lantern which the approaching 
party carried carefully in front of 
them served to expose them to Ralph 
and the tanner. There were two men 
only, who turned out to be the lawyer 
and the London officer. Laurie, the 
local man, was not interested enough 
in the capture to undertake midnight 
reconnoissances. They carried their 
light low, and stooped as they walked 
to make out the path, and did not 
notice — approaching till the 
tanner collared one of them with his 
strong right hand, and exclaiming, 
“Thieves, by Jingo!” swung the 
unlucky intruder into the nearest tan- 
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pit. The lantern was smashed ; the 
other man was so affrighted by his 
perplexing position that he went down 
on his hands and knees, groping for 
the path ; and Langton and Brans- 
combe, kicking him out of the way, 
pushed forward down the hill, crossed 
the brook, and were soon at Lane End, 
ra That poor — won't be drowned, 
I ho e,” said Ralph. 
rowned, no!” said Langton. 
- He’ ll be tanned, though. There 
isn’t much stuff in that pit, but I 
doubt if he'll get out till the morning, 
unless the other rascal has sense 
enough to help him.” 

“T expect he’ll be afraid to move,” 
said Ralph. “It’sa deuced awkward 
trap to be caught in. Your men will 
probably find them both there in the 
morning.” 

Which turned out to be the case. 
You have probably never fallen into 
a tanpit, reader. I have, and I 
assure you it is not nice. It was the 
lawyer who got in, and there he was 
found at about half-past six up to his 
arm-pits in tan. The bailiff, more 


fortunate, had scrambled to the slop- 


ing side of a bark stack, where he 
had slept, but he had not strength 
enough to get his companion out, and 
so they had to wait till the men came 
to work. Everybody roared with 
laughter at the professional gentle- 
man's plight ; but the old tanner told 
him it would do him good, substi- 
tuting a healthier smell for the bad 
odour observable in low attorneys. 
He had a great mind, he said, to give 
them into custody for trespassing, 
and on suspicion of theft. 

Ralph and his guide found the trap 
standing at Lane End, the mare now 
and then giving am impatient stamp 
of her fore foot. Jack Winslow 
jumped out, and it was not so dark 
that Devil Branscombe could not 
recognize a petticoat. 

. By Jove, Langton,” 
“why, who’s this ?” 

“You know her well enough, 
Squire ; its Jack Winslow.” 

ne Egad, ” he exclaimed, “you ave a 
trump, J ack ; I must give you a kiss 
for this. Why, there isn’t another 
girl in England would have had the 
pluck to do it.” 

So Ralph Branscombe pressed the 
buxom barmaid’s lips, and sprang 
into the trap, and away went the 
mare with that long swinging trot 
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he said, 
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into which the tanner broke the 
animals he drove. Meanwhile Jack 
Winslow walked fearlessly up the 
lane, and through the stable entrance 
to the Half Moon, and found her 
way to her bedchamber. 

“T didn’t think it was the Squire,” 
she said to herself while disrobing. 
“Well, he’s a gentleman every inch, 
though they do say he’s so wild, and 
he’s just the man [d marry if he was 
young enough and would have me.” 

How these wild men fascinate 
women of all sorts ! 

“Tm well out of that, Langton,” 
said Ralph, as the mare went merrily 
along. 

“Yes; they were on the scent, 
evidently. Downright fools to come 
into the yard by night, though. I 
suppose those Londoners had never 
seen a tanyard before.” 

** They won’t want to see another,” 
said Ralph, laughing. “What a 
thorough trump that little Winslow 
girlis! I gave her a kiss, but I'd 
have given her a handful of guineas 
if P'd thought she’d take them.” 

“You'd have mortaily offended 
her,” said the tanner. “Send her 
some trifle when you’re safe—a bit of 
your hair in a locket, or some such 
truck, and she’ll be delighted.” 

“T will,” said Branscombe—and 
he did. 

A night drive in fine weather is 
always “pleasant, and is peculiarly 
exhilarating when you have just suc- 
ceeded in eluding some imminent evil 
—when you feel safe and free after 
long suspense. So Branscombe and 
Langton were in high glee when they 
reached the cross roads. The mare 
had gone like the wind ; it wasn’t 
half-past one, and the mail came by 
at two. They knocked up the land- 
lord of the little inn, and the kitchen 
fire was resuscitated, and something 
hot and strong prepared Ralph 
Branscombe for his ride over the 
great plain. Oh, those old country 
inns, with their’ generous kitchens, 
their strong home-brewed ale, their 
great flitches always ready to be 
sliced and broiled, their fresh eggs, 
their wholesome, neat-handed wait- 
eresses! Steam hasannihilated them; 
and I am one of those who find no 
consolation in the gaudy coffee-rooms 
of the Magnificent Hotel (Limited). 

But there are the lamps of the 
Salisbury mail. 

34 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PANTHER'S WOOING. 


Craupia had undertaken a task of 
double difficulty—difficult for Ste- 
phen, difficult for herself. Perhaps 
she rather under-estimated the diffi- 
culty, so far as Stephen was con- 
cerned. He was a boy, she thought, 
and boys are seldom true to their first 
love fancy ; and surely she was far 
more bewitching than that little 
Anne Page. But she looked her own 
difficulty fairly in the face ; she was 
old enough to know her own need ; 
she required, as old Langton had said 
to himself ten years before, a man to 
rule her ; she was well aware that a 
miserable life awaited her if she mar- 
ried a person her inferior in strength 
of will, ineforce of character. She 
should have her own way in such 
a case ; but she did not want her own 
way ; she wanted to be obliged to 
accept the way of a man she wor- 
shipped, a man she loved and feared, 
a man at whose feet she crouched, a 
very tame submissive Panther in- 
deed. Knowing all this, she felt that 
the sacrifice she contemplated mak- 
ing for her father was of no common 
magnitude. 

I venture to think that the neoteric 
novelist is generally a trifle too fond 
of little girls. I mean—don’t be 
offended, young ladies—children of 
eighteen or nineteen, infantile hero- 
ines, who are very pretty, and fresh, 
and nice, but who can by no possi- 
bility have any definite character. 
Watch, as I have watched, a girl’s de- 
velopment from seventeen to twenty- 
seven, and say if from her peculiari- 
ties at the former age it is possible to 
judge what she will be at the latter. 

t is hard to understand why pretty 
creatures fresh from the nursery are 
perpetually chosen as heroines. They 
are seldom such in real life, and it 
would be a dreadful bore if they were. 
Only boys and foolish elderly men 
think of marrying girls of eighteen 
or thereabout. Perhaps the truth is 
that the woman in her young prime 
—the woman in that delicious decade 
which begins at twenty-five—is ra- 
ther too difficult a subject for the 
average novelist. So he gives us 
lamb instead of four-year-old mutton. 

Claudia tried hard to persuade 


herself, in direct contravention of her 
own judgment, that it would give 
her satisfaction to have a husband 
who would do her will unreasoningly. 
And such a spouse she expected in 
Stephen. That word “ obey,” which 
our wise liturgists put into the mouth 
of the marrying maiden, is a great 
trial to womankind. They know by 
instinct that it is what they ought to 
do, to be happy; yet they shrink 
from it as a timorous bather shrinks 
from his header into the sea on a 
cool fresh October morning. Shy 
creatures, whether panthers or fawns, 
they fly from the hand of their mas- 
ter; yet to be mastered is their 
destiny, their felicity. 

Having decided to sacrifice herself 
for the good of the Branscombes, 
Claudia perceived the necessity of 
so occupying Anne Page that she 
might not monopolize Stephen. So 
she encouraged him to bring his friend 
Humphrey Morfill to the house; and 
Humphrey was both useful and orna- 
mental. Humphrey was quite the 
modern Admirable Crichton. He 
could do anything. He went in for 
winning a fellowship and a lady’s 
hand in precisely the same business- 
like way. Heknew how totalk. In 
brilliant verbal foil-play with Claudia 
he achieved great success; but he 
showed a preference for teaching 
pretty little Anne a few innocent 
elements of the science called know- 
ledge of the world. Sothe two couples 
paired off, a good deal: Claudia 
instructress to Stephen, Humphrey 
ludimagister to Anne. We must 
watch both processes. 

In time, Stephen had nearly ex- 
hausted Claudia’s information of that 
world-stratum called society. He 
was apprehensive, as I have said ; 
and, having apprehended, he began 
to exercise his forgetive faculty. He 
combined the social elements learnt 
from Claudia into dramatic and ro- 
mantic scenes. Farther, he imagined 
himself in the untried arena, and felt 
—the daring young dreamer—as if 
he need fear no one there. But, as 
Claudia ceased to teach, she began to 
learn. What, it may be asked, could 
this brilliant creature, a social 
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expert, learn of a boy like young 
Langton? Much. A poet of the day 
has described a young lady who, 
being christened Louisa, and being 
rather fast, has been rechristened 
“Unlimited Loo,” in rhymes like 
these, so fay as I canremember them :— 
‘* Loo’s a voice most delicious to carol 
Mr, Tennyson’s songs to the harp ; 
She can manage a light double-barrel ; 
She can angle for trout or for carp; 
So wisely she talks about science, 
You'd think her a regular blue; 
She sets every rule at defiance— 
And we style her Unlimited Loo. 


“ She can pull a stroke-oar on the river, 

Like that muscular hero, Tom Brown ; 

She can ride, and at fences don’t quiver 
Where many a hunter goes down; 

She’s plucky, but vastly more pleasant 
Than most of the nursery crew ; 

She can shoot, dress, and carve a cock 

pleasant, 

This wilful Unlimited Loo.” 


Now Claudia had all Miss Loo’s 
accomplishments, and was quite as 
unlimited; but there was one thing 
whereof Claudia had a ladylike igno- 
rance, and that was literature. I 
don’t of course mean contemporary 
literature—i.e., Tennyson, Tupper, ail 
the new novels, and the Saturday 
Review. She knew nothing of the 
classical literature of this or any other 
nation ; and here she found a teacher 
in Stephen. He, being omnivorous, 
had read Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher — had gone farther afield, 
reading all that is best in the litera- 
ture of Greece and of Rome—had 
mastered Spanish, Italian, German, 
French, and could quote for her 
Calderon,Camoens,Chiabrera, Goethe, 
or Heine and Alfred de Musset. 
I do not mean to say he had scholarly 
or accurate knowledge of any one of 
these languages ; he hadnot. But he 
had, in that apprehensive faculty 
of his, a power which enabled 
him to understand great poets more 
thoroughly than many a perfect scho- 
lar. Porson was the victim of false 
quantities to the last, though he taught 
us the laws of Greek verse. Peacock, 
whose algebra has well been styled 
“The Ivanhoe of Cambridge,” could 
not solve an equation problem. 
Stephen Langton could scarcely write 
a grammatical phrase in any tongue 
save English ; but he tasted authors 
as diverse as Aristophanes, Anacreon, 
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Heine, Béranger, with most appre- 
ciative palate. 

Now Claudia Branscombe’s policy 
was transitive from the brilliant 
social mood to the Platonic and psy- 
chological. And here, as I have said, 
Stephen was so apt as to astonish 
her—almost toalarm her. She became 
rather afraid of the boy’s progress 
being too rapid. Learned in the love- 
lore of the poets, he was first lecturer 
and then improvisator. The noble 
library furnished abundant material. 
Pleasant mornings of autumn van- 
ished but too swiftly in its easy chairs 
or out beneath the leafage of the gar- 
dens. Let me sketch but one such 
morning. 

Humphrey Morfill had brought 
Anne Page to that seat beneath the 
acacia where Stephen had declared 
himself her lover, and was teaching 
her chess. It was a most barefaced 
pretext. Anne couldn’t learn the 
moves, and wouldn’t try ; her pretty 
white hands played with the white 
ivory ; her sweet cheek flushed as she 
listened to Humphrey's gay joyous 
spirited talk. A capital talker, 
Humphrey ; never dull or taciturn or 
melancholy, like Stephen; always 
ready with easy converse that had 
perhaps very little in it, but was en- 
livening andeffervescent, like the foam 
of champagne. So they were pre- 
tending to play chess, and Humphrey 
was chattering, and Anne was listen- 
ing dreamily, delightedly. Where 
were the other twain 4 

There was a cool shady seat under 
the tentlike greenery of a superb 
plane tree : “such tents the patriarchs 
oved.” On a mimic lake, tranquil and 
pellucid, swam a very flotilla of un- 
usual water-fowl, “vare aves in 
terris.” The mound on which rose 
the plane sloped to this lakeletgp 
Claudia sat upon the turf, a volume 
wide open on her lap. Stephen looked 
over the fair white page, and with 
eager finger pointed to the lines— 


“Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure and no pace 
perceived; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks 
still doth stand, 
Hath motion and mine eye may be 
deceived: 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age 
unbred ? 
Ere you were born was beauty’s summer 
dead.” 
34* 
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“Very poetic flattery,” said Clau- 
dia, “‘ but even Shakespeare was too 
weak for time. The fair face faded. 
Who was she, I wonder?” 

“She is immortal in his verse, at 
any rate,” said Stephen. “But nobody 
believes that beauty’s summer is 
dead.” 

“Tt is melancholy to think that 
what poor beauty one may have is 
stealing away every moment just as 
certainly as the shadow moves on the 
dial.” 

“Heraclitus remarked that you 
never twice cross the same stream or 
twice look on the same face. Yet,” 
went on Stephen— daring boy !—“you 
seem to me the very same vision of 
beauty that dawned upon me at that 
sordid school.” 

“Don’t talk of it,” she interposed, 
hurriedly. ‘ Why, there have been 
ten April perfumes in ten hot Junes 
burned since then! I could almost 


cry, Stephen, when I think how 
dreadfully old I am growing—and 
yous why you are just beginning to 
ive.’ 


There certainly was a misty mois- 
ture in those wondrous black eyes of 
hers. 

“You are not altered,” said Ste- 
phen, “I could fancy—I do some- 
times fancy—that the whole time is 
a dream, and that I shall wake up in 
the morning a little boy, in that snug 
room at Kingsleat, with your night- 
dress on. remember now what 
wonderful frills it had.” 

“ You were a wicked little boy,” she 
said, turning round upon him with a 
flash of the liquid black eyes. “ What 
business have you with my night- 
dresses ?” 

“ Ah,”’ said Stephen, throwing him- 
self back upon the soft green turf and 
“closing hiseyes,“it is a dream, I know. 
I am not on the grass under a plane 
tree : I am half asleep’ in a delicious 
bed—half asleep, drowsily dozing— 
and you are going to get into bed in 
the next room—and before you do, 
you will stoop over me and give me 
a kiss. I know you will.” 

Why, Claudia, Claudia, what can 
this impudent boy mean? Is he not 
a trifle too precoce? Is he forgetting 
sweet Anne Page? Orisit only that 
facile humour which ever coéxists 
with poetry ? A momentous problem. 

Claudia looked down upon him. 
His eyes were closed; the leaf 
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shadows of the plane fluttered over 
his boyish face ; his lips were half 
ponies expectant. She stooped, and 
ier abundant black tresses showered 
over him, and she pressed her lips to 
his. She could not resist the impulse ; 
it was magic, magnetic. He caught 
her before she could rise again, and 
gave her kiss for kiss. Springing to 
his feet, he laughed merrily, and ex- 
claimed 


“Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty.” 


He could see Claudia blush a ros 
red—she who blushed seldom indeed. 
And Claudia could feel the warm 
blush tingle and redden through her 
every limb. What had she done? 
She was playing with edged tools. 
She was afraid of this boy whom 
hitherto she had regarded with 
tolerant contempt. She was afraid 
of herself and of him. 

“ Sweet-and-thirty, you mean,” she 
said. “Now, you must not do that 
again, Stephen, or I shall be very 
angry. You are a naughty boy.” 

He stooped over her, caught her 
two hunds in his, and looked right 
into those great black changeful eyes. 
There was a strange expression in 
them—an almost piteous expression. 

“Why, ‘Claudia,” he said, “there 
isnoneed to beangry. We went back 
a few years, that is all. I wasa poor 
little schoolboy again, and you were 
the kind and beautiful vision that 
came suddenly to give me one day’s 
pleasure. And you gave me a kiss 
of your own free will, you must 
admit.” 

“You are cruel,” she said, looking 
away fromhim. “Letmego. Iam 
tired of this child’s play.” 

She rose to her feet, imperious and 
angry as the virgin goddess, that day 
the luckless huntsman beheld her 
white-skinned beauty in the Garga- 
phian waters. If Claudia had been 
at this moment a goddess I don’t 
know what might have chanced to 
Stephen. You see, being very an 
with herself, she naturally vented lie 
ire upon him. 

“You should go back to school 
again if I had my way,” she said, 
“and learn better manners. I won- 
der at your impertinence.” 

“ My dear Miss Claudia,” said Ste- 
hen, “ will you listen for a minute ? 
ou are unreasonably angry with 

yourself for being so generous as to 
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recall old times by giving me a kiss, 

and so you pretend to be angry with 

me. ow what harm in the world 

have you done or haveI done? In 
oint of fact you were only kissing a 
ittle boy in one of your own night- 
owns.” 

Claudia, thought it best to laugh. 
She knew it was ridiculous to quarrel 
with Stephen for her own mistake. 

“Tll never kiss you again, sir, 
never,” she said. 

“Don’t make rash promises,” re- 
plied Stephen. “TI really think that 
in order to console me for the scolding 
I’ve had, you ought to give me one 
more kiss—or at least let me take one. 
I shan’t be able to believe you for- 
give me, else.” 

I think I may leave the reader to 
guess how this overture was received. 

Claudia could not for along time 
decide whether Stephen had any touch 
of feeling towards her. His manner 
perplexed her. With Anne Page he 
assumed the rights of betrothal, and 
tacitly treated her as his future wife, 
giving her indeed slight lectures, and 
making suggestions as to her conduct, 
all which Anne took with sweet sub- 
mission. But he appeared to prefer 
Claudia’s society, and lost no occasion 
for a quiet conversation with her, and 
wrote verses for her, and left Anne 
Page for Humphrey Morfill to amuse. 
He, nothing loth, amused her, and little 
Anne seemed quite content. Winifred 
tried once or twice to make her jeal- 
ous of Claudia; but Anne could not 
feel jealousy. 

“He likes Claudia’s company,” 
said Anne, “and why shouldn’t he 
enjoy it? We love one another, you 
know, Stephen and I; but we need 
not always be talking about it.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said Winifred, 
“that neither of you cares about the 
other. If he runs away with Claudia, 
I suppose you'll take up with Mr. 
Morfill.” 

“Claudia is much too old for 
Stephen. She is like a mother to 
him,” said Anne, with a touch of 
demure spitefulness. 

Winifred only wanted to make a 
little mischief. She and her father 
watched Claudia’s game with much 
interest, and hoped to see her suc- 
cessful ; and I suppose, if they had 
witnessed that scene under the plane 
tree, they would have felt certain of 


her triumph. The Panther felt no 
such certainty. 

When they parted, she went to her 
room, and kneeling on a stool at the 
window looked out upon the garden. 
There was still upon her cheeks the 
remnant of that angry blush, like the 
rosy streaks in the west that mark 
where the sun went down in splen- 
dour. She bit her beautiful nether 
lip ; she clenched on one another her 
small white hands ; her bosom pan- 
ted beneath her bodice; her great 
black eyes had a lurid light in them. 

“Shall I gain him?’ she solilo- 
quized. “I don’t know. He is a 
strange boy, with something about 
him that I cannot understand. He 
made me kiss him just now. I 
believe he could do it again, this 
moment, though I hate him for it. 
Yes, I hate him sometimes. I like 
him a little, now and then ; but he 
shall not have such power over me. 
Why I could have cried with spite. 
O, if he was only the little puny boy 
he was when I knew him first, ’'d 
whip him to death almost—I declare 
I would. Hateful creature! When 
I marry him he shall pay for all this. 
I'll make him my slave. CanJ? I 
will—I must ; he shall submit to my 
will. To think that this mere boy 
should be able to make me hate him 
so. I wonder what Cis would say, 
if I told her.” 

The idea of the Bishop’s lady’s 
probable amazement made our Pan- 
ther laugh. She grew less moody. 
She bathed her fair cheeks in fragrant 
water, and cooled away the excite- 
ment which had so thrilled every 
nerve of her body. She looked out 
upon the garden; Stephen and 

umphrey and Anne Page were 
grouped together by the fountain: 
Humphrey was_ throwing pebbles 
into the water ; Stephen, holding his 
sweetheart’s hand in his, was saying 
something to which she eagerly lis- 
tened. 

“No; she shall not have him,” 
said the Panther to herself. “I will 
not be defied by two children. They 
cannot know what love is.” 

So through the pleasant autumn 
weather she did her utmost to charm 
him. She wasted upon hima myriad 
times the art which had been tri- 
umphant with admirers of far greater 
pretension. It was a strange game 
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they played--she conscious, Stephen 
unconscious. Day after day passed 
delightfully, yet the Panther could 
not be sure of her prey. His very 
innocence foiled her—his boyish love 
for sweet Anne Page—his reverent 
admiration for herself, reverent, 
though, as we have seen, chequered 
with irreverent incidents. And the 
great Term time of Cambridge came 
rapidly on, when Humphrey Morfill 
would be away, and her work would 
be retarded by Anne Page’s company. 
She resolved soon to make some 
decisive move. It was most impor- 
tant, for her father’s sake, to win 
this game ; and, besides, she was now 
too excited in the pursuit to relin- 
quish it. 

Whence it happened that, after 
much reflexion, she fixed upon an 
evening for her purpose. Eager in 
her enterprise, she was yet cool and 
considerate. ‘“‘ This boy,” she said to 
herself, “ cannot believe that I really 
love him, as I want him to believe ; 
he thinks me beyond him; I must 
prove to him that Iam not so. He 
will fall at my feet and worship me, 
when once he perceives his good 
fortune. As yet he is afraid.” And 
so she decided upon time and place, 
and on a plan of action. 

There was a lecture at some Idle- 
chester Institute, by one of those 
wandering geniuses who skim the 
froth of other men’s minds, and re- 
tail it for a few guineas nightly. I 
rather think it was on chemistry ; 
and sweet Anne Page, having a pretty 
childish liking for seeing potassium 
flaming upon ice, and hearing the 
explosion of oxyhydrogen soap-bub- 
bles, asked Stephen to take her. But 
Stephen was too busy, he said; the 
foolish fellow was hard at work on 
a magazine article, which of course 
was eventually refused ; so he sug- 
gested that Humphrey would be glad 
to go. And thus it was arranged. 

Which our wicked Panther know- 
ing, that afternoon in the garden she 
reminded Stephen of a translation he 
had promised her of those delicious 
verses of Chiabrera’s— 


“ Belle rose porporine, 
Che tra spine 
Sull’ aurora non aprite: 
Ma ministre degli Amori, 
Bei testori 
Di bei denti custodite.” 
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Cunning as Eve her progenitrix, 
mother and mistress of many tricks, 
she knew well that the young scrib- 
bler could not refuse her his rhymes, 
whensoever she desired them ; and 
so she desired them this very even- 
ing. And so, when Humphrey had 
taken Anne away to their chemistry, 
Stephen arrived with his MS., and 
began with more fluency than feli- 
city— 


“Ruddy Roses! not the blossoms 
Whose sweet bosoms 
Morning’ wets with crystal dew: 
But lip-roses, 
Where reposes 
Love, and music trembles through!” 


And of course the Panther’s lustrous 
eyes brightened with admiration ; 
and of course he read more of his 
polyglottisms, all about love—leave 
the boy alone for that. But by-and- 
by Claudia interrupted the readings 
with— 

“Stephen, how old is Anne Page ?” 

“Tn her seventeenth year,” he said. 

“ And when are you going to marry 
her ?” 

“That,” he replied, “depends on 
her guardians. If Mr. Page had 
lived, he would doubtless have wished 
her to wait a few years.” 

* And you are in no hurry ?” 

“Why should Ibe? We are both 
very young. It would be wrong to 
hurry her. She is scarcely old enough 
to know her own mind.” 

“Are you ?” asked Claudia, with 
some emphasis. 

“Well,” he said, rising from his 
seat and walking up and down the 
room, “I think [am. You knowI 
have been in love with her for ten 
years at least,” he continued, with a 
light laugh. 

“Stephen,” she said, with a very 
low inflection of her most musical 
voice, “Stephen, do not make a mis- 
take in this matter. Do not mistake 
a mere childish fancy for true love. 
You young poets rhyme about true 
love without dreaming of its marvel- 
lous power. O, it is something so 
delicious that the delight is on the 
very verge of agony. It is too divine 
for us to enjoy it fully, and that is 
why its course can never run smooth. 
The gods envy those who love. Be 
careful, Stephen.” 

“Why, Claudia,” he said, aston- 
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ished at her vehemence, “ have you 
ever known true love then ?” 

“Shall I tell you a great secret, 
Stephen? No,” she said, playfully 
putting her pretty finger to her lip, 
“no, you cannot be trusted. No, I 
won’t tell you.” 

“You may trust me,” he said. “I 
should very much like to know that 
there is any one whom yow think 
worth loving.” 

“O, there is,” she said ; “ there is.” 

There was a pause. At length she 
said— 

“Come here, Stephen. Kneel down. 
I don’t want you to look at me while 
I tell you my secret.” 

He knelt at her feet, and buried his 
face in her lap, as if they were playing 
forfeits. She ran her delicate fingers 
through his bright crisp curly hair. 
He was very patient. At last she said, 

“Tam afraid. Can't you guess, 
Stephen ?” 

“T can only guess that he is a very 
happy man,” he answered, trying to 
raise his head and look at her face. 
But she would not let him. 

“He is too happy,” she said, “too 
fortunate. He cares nothing for me. 


O, I cannot tell you, Stephen.” 

“ How you delight to tantalize me,” 
he said. 

“Listen, Stephen, listen,” shewhis- 
pered. “Tell nobody. Forget that you 


have heard it.” She bowed her head 
towards him, so that he felt her breath 
upon his hair. “Jt is you I love!” 

Still she held him in his sweet pri- 
son; then, as with a sudden revul- 
sion, she pushed him from her, ex- 
claiming— 

“ Go away —you despise me, I know 
—go away directly.” 

She buried her face in her hands, 
and sobbed passionately, 

Stephen was astounded. With all 
her apparent passion, he could not 
believe her. He had never dreamt 
of loving Claudia, of being unfaithful 
to sweet Anne Page. He was thun- 
derstruck, yet scarcely credulous. 

“Claudia,” he said, “what have 
you told me?” 

“Stephen,” she replied, standing 
erect, and looking upon him fearlessly 
with dilated orbs of living light, 
“T have told you the truth. I am 
foolish enough, wicked enough, to 
love you, though I know you can 
never love me. Perhaps you some day 
will love as madly, and then you will 
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know how vain it is to strive to re- 
presssuch love. O Stephen, Stephen 
my darling, pity me !” 

She threw herself upon him. She 
flung her arms around him wildly, 
and clung to him, lip, breast, and 
lissomlimb. She kissed him as Cleo- 
patra might have kissed broad-fronted 
Cesar in her youth. He could not 
help returning the pressure of that 
irresistible embrace. For a half-min- 
ute it may be, locked in each other's 
arms, Stephen and Claudia forgot, or 
seemed to forget, everything but love. 
So Hero and Leander may have clung 
together ere the bold swimmer sprang 
into Hellespont on his return. 

But the Panther felt that she had 
not triumphed. She had miscalcu- 
lated her power over him. And she 
was not surprised, when that vehement 
embrace was over, to hear him say, 

“Claudia, this is very terrible. I 
pity you.” 

Yes, this was her humiliation, only 
too well deserved, she felt. She had 
vainly exhausted all her resources, even 
those which no woman should stoop to 
use. She had offered herself to this 
boy, and was rejected. Even the secret 
might not be kept ; he and Anne Page 
perhaps would talk of her with a 

itying smile as “ poor Claudia.” Her 
oat temper chafed at the number- 
less probabilities which crowded her 
imagination. If Raphael should hear 
of it! Raphael would believe Stephen 
to blame—would call him to account ; 
and what would he say to her ? O that 
she had never run such a risk! O that 
she had never taken a fancy to this 
contemptuous boy, years before. 

““T wish I could love you, Claudia,” 
he went on breaking the silence, “I 
owe you a great debt of gratitude.” 

This was worse than all. Every 
word he uttered, though intended 
kindly, filled her with deeper shame, 
with hotter ire. She bit her lip till it 
bled ; she clenched her beautiful 
hands till the nails indented their 
soft palms. She would have given 
half her life at that moment to be re- 
venged upon Stephen. O to torture 
him with some intense ingenuity of 
torture—something beyond all that 
the Inquisition ever invented ! 

Humphrey Morfill’s knock was 
heard at the front door, “Tell them I 
have a headache—anything ”—she 
said, and was gone in an instant. So 
Stephen told them he had called in to 
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hear their account of the lecture, and 
that Miss Branscombe had a bad head- 
ache ; and Anne Page ran away to 
see if she could do anything for her 
cousin ; and Humphrey criticized the 
lecturer's theories, and laughed at the 
awkwardness of his experiments, and 
was learned upon isomeric substances; 
and by-and-by Anne returned to say 
that Claudia was coming presently, 
and they must stop to supper, which 
they did ; and Humphrey Morfill an- 
nounced his intention of performing 
a chemical experiment superior to 
any at the lecture, and accordingly, 
being furnished with a lobster and 
some anchovies and olives and capers 
and lettuce and endive and various 
condiments, made such a salad as only 
a first-rate operator could produce. 

Claudia came down looking radiant, 
and supper went off with joyous 
gaiety. 

“Chemistry,” said Humphrey, “isa 
wonderful science, if one only knew 
something beyond its mere facts. I 
want to know why two gases form 
water, when mixed in given propor- 
tions—why chlorine destroys colours 
and odours—why laughing gas in- 
toxicates you. What we call science 
is only classified ignorance.” 

“Then it is just as well to be igno- 
rant without classification, as ladies 
generally are,” said Claudia. 

“What a beautiful colour the va- 
pour of iodine is!” said Anne. “I 
don’t think I ever beheld anything 
80 exquisite.” 

“Tf I recollect,” observed Claudia, 
“it is very much the colour of Ste- 
phen’s eyes.” 

“Tronical flattery is cruel,” said 
Stephen, who was rather surprised at 
Claudia’s gaiety. 

“How strange,” said Anne, “ that 
that stuff—what did he call it ?— 
should catch fire when it touches 
water! It seems so absurd.” 

“ Potassium, you mean,” said Hum- 
phrey. “ Well, that experiment illus- 
trates the weakness of what is called 
chemical science.” 
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“How so?” asked the Panther. 

“Why, look here. Two elements, 
oxygen and hydrogen, are in close 
partnership—closer than man and 
wife, a great deal. The result we call 
water, and drink it—some of us. Now 
why should there be a third malign- 
ant element that takes delight in 
separating these two attached lovers ? 
Potassium is the rascal ; he—or per- 
haps I had better say she, for it is 
quite a ladylike business—has so 
strong a passion for oxygen that she 
forcibly extracts her true love from 
the water, and so violently as to set 
both the hydrogen and herself on fire, 
Whence this mad passion ? Chemists 
only say—‘ O, potassium has a great 
affinity for oxygen.’ To me it almost 
seems like the jealous work of a 
living creature, just as if Rosaline, 
the scarlet-lipped beauty whom that 
rascal Romeo deserted for Juliet, had 
followed him in wild anger, and killed 
both Juliet and herself.” 

“That is the action of potassium, 
is it?” said Claudia. “The chemical 
type of a jealous woman. Curious! 
Anne, the lecturer did not tell you all 
this, did he ?” 

“No, it is some of Mr. Morfill’s 
fantastic speculation. He is fond of 
odd notions. I think he would have 
been an alchemist or an astrologer if 
he had lived in old times.” 

“T believe in both sciences,” said 
Stephen. 

“T believe it is getting late,” said 
Humphrey. “Come, the ladies are 
tired of us.” 

They rose to go. Claudia took an 
opportunity to approach Stephen, and 
whispered in his ear with singular 
distinctness— 

“T hate you, Stephen. 
never marry Anne Page.” 

He gave her a sorrowful look, and 
then went away with his friend. But 
not home, as yet; it was a night of 
glorious moonlight, and they paced 
the cathedral close, solacing them- 
selves with the enchanted weed. 


You shall 


CHAPTER IX, 


IN A GONDOLA. 


HE is somewhat daring who ventures 
to make Venice a scene of his ro- 
mance. Has not Shakespeare the 
myriad-minded been there twice— 
once with his wondrous comedy and 


peerless Portia, and that divine little 
Jewess J essica— 

“Tn such a night 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her” — 
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once with that tear-compelling tra- 
gedy of the doom of Desdemona, with 


“ That whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster” ? 


Nor Shakespeare only ; but men of 
smaller mould than he, to whom yet 
we in this day seem pigmies. Vol- 
taire’s kings, and Schiller’s masked 
Armenian: Byron, hymning in his 
strongest verse the “sea Cybele, fresh 
from ocean,” fed with gems of “the 
exhaustless East,” and in another 
mood telling the story of Beppo: 
Shelley, longing 


** Never to leave sweet Venice, for to me 
It was delight to ride by the lone sea; 
And then the town is silent—one may 

write 
Or read in gondolas, by day or night, 
Unseen, uninterrupted : 


later, Disraeli the younger, with that 
hero whose story, as his preface tells 
us, “has had the rare fortune of 
being cherished by great men :” and 
Ruskin, who puts artistic and archi- 


tectural paradox in sonorous prose : 
and Arthur Clough, exclaiming, 


“O beautiful beneath the magic moon 

To walk the watery way of palaces; 

O beautiful, o’er-vaulted with gemmed 
blue 

This spacious court ; with colour and with 
gold, 

With cupolas and pinnacles and points, 

And crosses multiplex and tips and balls, 

(Wherewith the bright stars unreproving 
mix, 

Nor scorn by hasty eyes to be confused ;) 

Fantastically perfect this lone pile 

Of Oriental glory ; those long ranges 

Of classic chiselling ; this gay flickering 
crowd, 

And the calm Campanile!” 


Last, but how far from least, the 
greatest of living poets has been “ In 
a Gondola,” and has sung 


“O which were best, to roam or rest? 
The land’s lap or the water's breast ? 
To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves 
Or swim in lucid shallows, just 
Eluding water-lily leaves, 
An inch from Death's black fingers, thrust 
To lock you, whom release he must ; 
Which life were best on summer eves?” 


Ah, can I venture on the charmed 
Venetian water after these? Can I 
write in my gondola after Shelley’s 
divine lyrics, or look up eagerly for a 
flushed face at a balcony for an em- 
brace of her whom Browning beheld 
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stretching to regain her lost loory, 

till 

“ Quick the round smooth cord of gold, 
The coiled hair on her head, unrolled, 
Fell down her like a gorgeous snake 
The Roman girls were wont of old, 
When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake, 
To let lie curling o'er their bosoms” ? 


Pshaw! Authors must not be cow- 
ards in these days: “faint heart 
never won fair lady :”’ and there is 
one fair lady whom [ fain would win 
to read this story. 

Raphael Branscombe was in the 
silent city ; not because, like Conta- 
rini Fleming, he was drawn thither 
by some magic impulse, but simply 
because he rather liked it. And 
though, again unlike Contarini, the 
Seraph had no special predisposition 
for conspiracies, he had a wonderful 
genius for adventure. He was inthe 
midst of one now ; or perhaps ’twere 
better to say it had reached its acme 
— Raphael was getting a little tire 
of it. 

The Seraph was singularly unalter- 
ed since we saw him at Kingsleat, so 
long ago. He was boyish and beau- 
tiful as ever. No trace of beard or 
whisker marred the feminine curves 
of cheek and chin. You might have 
thought that he drank the elixir of 
youth. He lay back in his chair at 
breakfast, according to his old custom; 
and Louis supplied him abundantly 
with comestibles ; and he gazed lan- 
guidly through an open window to- 
wards a palace on the opposite side 
of the narrow canal. 

In that palace dwelt two English 
ladies, the Countess of Shottesbrooke 
and Lady Aimilia Hastings, her 
youngest daughter. The elder lady 
was an average countess dowager, un- 
pleasantly hard up. As for Lady 
€milia—Tain tempted again to quote 
a famous poet— 

“Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round 
and lips so red,— 

On her neck the small face buoyant, like 

a bell-tlower on its bed, 
O’er the breast’s superb abundance where 
a man might base his head.” 


Yes : Emilia was very much “such 
a lady.” She reminded me often of 
Browning’s Ottima, or of Byron’s 
Dudi— 


“Being somewhat large and languishing 
and lazy, 
Yet of a beauty that would drive you 
crazy.” 
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She had driven a good many peo- 
ple crazy in her time; and was at 
es occupied in doing the same 

ind act for a young Mr. Bouverie 
Hudson, a millionaire of five-and- 
twenty, whose father was generally 
believed to have been a tailor, and 
whose prenomen, according to some 
wicked wit, had been given him be- 
cause he lodged in Bouverie-street. 
Hudson was a very agreeable affable 
innocent young fellow, who was mad- 
dened by Lady imilia’s sleepy 
beauty. The Countess encouraged 
him; he would be a capital match 
for her daughter ; but he could not 
succeed in awakening the slightest 
amount of interest in those great 
drowsy eyes of hers. 

Even now, as Raphael lounged over 
his late breakfast, Mr. Bouverie Hud- 
son was in attendance on the lady of 
his love. He had arranged a morn- 
ing stroll in a gondola, if I may use 
such a phrase, to see some church or 
palace or island of the lagoons—I for- 
get what. And the hour had come, 
and the Countess had already dressed 
to start, and Lady Aimilia declined to 
move. 

“T am so weary of it all,” she said. 
“ And it is so hot.”” And she sank 
back in her chair the very picture of 
lassitude. 

“Tt will be pleasantly cool on the 
water,” said the Countess. 

“O mamma, don’t try to persuade 
me. You know what an indolent 
creature I am. You go with Mr. 
Hudson—you'll enjoy it, I dare say— 
and bring him back to dinner.” 

She sighed with the exertion of 
saying so much. Her invincible in- 
dolence made her quite an autocrat. 
So the Countess of Shottesbrooke and 
Mr. Bouverie Hudson started together, 
the young gentleman looking anything 
but happy. 

Their gondola had scarcely left the 
steps when Lady Aimilia so far ex- 
erted herself as to rise from her seat, 
and fasten to the blind of the balcony 
a morsel of rosy ribbon. Then she 
actually went and dressed herself, 
and, returning to the saloon, sat 
watching by the window. 

“Confound the girl!” murmured 
Raphael to himself as he saw that 
silken signal. “ Louis, the gondola.” 

He prepared to go out, though in 
leisurely fashion. Having lighted a 
cigar, he also fastened a strip of rib- 
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bon tothe blind. When Aimilia saw 
it, she sprang up with a promptitude, 
and tripped down the marble stairs 
with an agility, which you would not 
have imagined in her. 

Raphael’s gondola shot rapidly 
across from one palace portal to the 
other. When the Lady Aimilia had 
entered it, away it floated through 
these labyrinthine canals — what 
matter whither ¢ 

A sunny atmosphere of delight 
seemed to surround milia as she 
lay back on the cushions, alone with 
Raphael. They were silent, for a 
long time. At last Raphael, having 
finished his cigar, half rose from his 
seat, and looked upon the lady’s face, 
and kissed her drooping eyelids. 

“So Hudson is teasing you still, 
my child ?’ he said. 

“Yes, and Mamma encourages him 
dreadfully. O, I am so tired of it all. 
I wish I had never seen you, Raphael.” 

“Why, you silly little thing,” he 
exclaimed, “ what next? You know 


that an hour with me on these quiet 
waters is worth a year of your slow 
What have I taught you, 


lazy life. 
come ?” 

“You have taught me to love you, 
Raphael. And I wish I had not 
learnt it. And I never know whether 
you love me, or not.” 

“That is a question on which no 
young lady should permit herself to 
have a doubt.” 

“ Do you love me, Raphael?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“How many times have you asked 
me that, Aimilia? And how many 
times have I told you that I don’t 
care very much for anybody but my- 
self? When will you learn to know 
me, child ?”’ 

“T don’t like you when you jest in 
this way,’ she said. “If you don’t 
love me, why do you kiss me !/~—why 
do you iad 

“Because I like it,” he replied. 
“You are very nice—and you love 
me, I know, which is very pleasant— 
and I like to float in a gondola with 
my arm round your waist, and your 
charming head on my shoulder. And 
if 1 am satisfied, why should not you 
be, my pet ?” 

“ But this can’t go on for ever,” she 
said,in speech far more rapid than his ; 
for she was eager, and he was cook 
and calm. “You know it can’t : 
what am I to do ¢” 
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“For ever,” said Raphael, medi- 
tatively. “ No, indeed. Perhaps an 
eternity of it might get monotonous, 
but I am not yet very much fatigued. 
O, if I could only stay in one place 
without being bored, and you could 
always be beautiful and young, it 
would be very tolerable herein Venice.” 

And he kissed her lips, this time. 
And then he lazily lit another cigar. 

“But, Raphael,” she said, aiter a 
long pause ; “ what amI to do? Tell 
me. You haven't told me?’ 

“Marry Hudson, I should think.” 

“O, now you are cruel !” she cried, 
passionately. “ You know I hate that 
man.” 

“Which need not prevent your 
marrying him. He worships you. 
Come child, be reasonable ; you know 
I can’t marry ; you know you must 
marry money. Here is this good- 
tempered young fellow as madly in 
love with youas youare withme. Make 
him happy—and be as contented as 
you can manage to be, yourself.” 

** Raphael ! you are a fiend.” 

“Don’t be abusive, my pet, or I 
won't give you another kiss this 
morning. Was it my fault, you little 
fool, that you fell passionately in love 
with me? Why you were likea ripe 

each—you dropt into my hand, you 

now you did. I have told you all 
this before; you need not make a 
man talk so much, this hot weather. 
There ! my cigar is out.” 

AMmilia was half smiles, half tears. 
So foolishly she loved this man that 
she could not be angry with him. She 
was his slave. She could have thrown 
herself on the ground at a word, for 
him to tread upon her. I believe she 
would have cast herself headlong into 
the canal, if Raphael had bidden her. 
And now, while he talked with this 
cool cynicism, she clung to him with 
servile love. 

“Tf I could marry,” resumed the 
Seraph, after a while, “I would 
marry you, Aimilia—and that is more 
than I ever said to any woman before. 
If either you or I had a clear thou- 
sand a year, I would marry you. I 
don’t know that I should be happy ; 
I think not; if I know myself at 
all, I should desert you in about six 
months. But you would be happy— 
for a week or two.” 

And he hummed—he had a capital 
tenor voice, Raphael—a stanza of 
Murger’s song : 
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“Yesterday seeing the swallows whirl, 
Summer’s guests in a happier clime, 
I thought once more of the darling girl 
Who used tolove me—when she had 
time— 
‘“*__When she had time!” 


“Ah,” said Lady Aimilia, with a 
sigh, after another pause, “ what 
would my brother say if he knew ?” 

“* My dear girl,” said Raphael, “ you 
are in a fanciful state this morning. 
Be calm. I likerepose. If you worry 
yourself your eyes will lose their 
brightness and your cheeks their 
colourand your bustits divine curve— 
and then you won’t catch me in a 
gondola with you again ina hurry. 
Your brother the Ear! is as gallant a 
boy as ever lived—and if he knew, 
why I suppose he’d kill me, for it 
wouldn’t be gentlemanly for me to 
kill him, you know—and I really 
shouldn’t so much care if I felt sure 
there was a Venice in the next world, 
and a pretty Aimilia ready to love 
me. But the parsons, who ought to 
know I suppose, don’t give one any 
such ideas, I’m sorry to say.” 

The well disciplined gondolier, who 
knew the value of time, had brought 
them back to where Lady Amilia 
oem Raphael gave her a farewell 
<18S. 

“Good-bye, child,” he said, “Go 
and tell Mamma, like a dutiful daugh- 
ter, that you think you'll marry Hud- 
son if he’ll make a good settlement on 
you. I'll makeyoua wedding present. 

tun away.” 

She ascended the stairs. He, re- 
turning to his palace, found that the 
post had in the interval arrived, and 
that there was a letter in his father’s 
well known hand. Better say “fist,” 
perhaps; Devil Branscombe wrote a 
most characteristic and unmistake- 
able fist, and sealed his letters with a 
vast shapeless splash of wax, whereon 
a muzzled mastiff and the motto 
“Cave!” seemed equally character- 
istic. 

“What's the row now?” said 
Raphael, breaking the seal. The 
letter was dated from Idlechester. 
“ By Jove,” said Raphael to himself, 
“the old gentleman has taken a queer 
fancy.” Thus ran the epistle :— 


“ DEAR RAPHAEL, 


“You remember old louie 
the tanner—big old fellow with a 
strong smell of leather. Well, here 
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I am in his house in the High-street, 
comfortably shut up in a front bed- 
room, and watching all that goes on 
at poor Page’s opposite. Amusing, 
rather. Nobody knows I'm here, 
though Walter hale I was coming ; 
settled it all with him at the Dolphin 
at Southampton. Very fair wine at 
the Dolphin, for a country inn. 
“You'll say, what the deuce is it all 
about? Well, Page left his money 
so that half of it will go to old Lang- 
ton’s grandson, if we don’t look sharp. 
Your uncle, who’s got his wits about 
him, suggested the best way out of it— 
Claudia to marry young Langton, and 
then you to come over and marry 
Page’s little girl. She’s very pretty, 
I hear: and, as you’ve had your fling, 
it can’t matter much who you marry. 
She's got close upon four thousand a 
year. 
oe So I want you to come and meet 
me and talk it over. I shall start for 
Guernsey as soon as I’ve talked to 
Claudia. I saw her go along the 
street just now. Wouldn’t she have 
been astonished if she had known 
who was looking at her! 


“R. B. 


“PS. I mean to goto Baden or some 
such place, and see if I’ve any luck 
with the thousand Page left me. 
He might as well have made it ten. 
I shall wait for you in Guernsey— 
but be as quick as you can, for I’m 
tired of the infernal hole.” 

“That’s your game, is it, old 
gentleman ?” said Raphael. “ Under 
the circumstances, perhaps I'd better 
not hurry myself. You can’t spend 
much money in Guernsey, at any 
rate. However, I must go to talk to 
you, that’s certain—and it will be a 
fine opportunity of dropping that 
little Hastings. She's getting tire- 
some, poor child. As to Anne Page, 
why she must be a mere baby yet. 
So much the better perhaps, in some 
respects. Her money would make us 
all right.” 

Thenext morning Raphael signalled 
early to his fair neighbour opposite, 
and sat smoking in proximity to the 
window, awaiting a reply. None 
came, all through the long bright day. 

“Strange,” he thought. “ Aimilia 


is generally in a deuce of a hurry. I’ 


suppose the old woman has made her 
go out somewhere.” 
But when on the next day the 
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same thing happened, Raphael said 
to his valet, 

“Louis, 1 want you to find out 
quietly what Lady Shottesbrooke is 
doing.” 

“ Her ladyship has left Venice, sir,” 
said Louis, promptly. “I have just 
heard it.” 

Louis was a model valet, always 
knew what his master wanted to 
know, but never entered on a subject 
except by his master’s desire. 

“Left, eh!” soliloquized Raphael, 
“T wonder if there has been a row. 
Louis,” he said to his valet, “I shall 
leave too. I shall go to Rome for a day 
or too, and then T think of crossing 
to Corsica. We'll start this evening.” 

There had been arow. We left 
Emilia slowly ascending the palace 
stairs. When she reached the saloon, 
to her amazement she was received 
by her mother. 

“Well, Lady Amilia Hastings, 
pray where have you been? I 
thought you were too indolent to 
move.” 

“T suppose one may change one’s 
mind, mamma.” 


““O, of course. At the same time 


I presume I may inquire where you 
have been, and in whose company.” 
> 


“Whom do I know here?” asked 
Lady Amilia. “What do you mean 
by ‘Jn whose company’ ?” 

“T mean,” said the Countess, 
“that for a young lady of your rank 
to be alone in a gondola with a man 
whose character is so bad as Mr. 
Raphael Branscombe’s is sufficient to 
ruin her reputation.” 

The girl was taken by surprise. 
Though the noiseless labyrinthine 
canals of Venice, with their mysterious 
gondolas, are the natural home of in- 
trigue, yet the secrets of the Venetian 
waters are not always kept. Gossip 
exists there, especially among the 
resident English: and the Countess 
had that very morning encountered 
another dowager who knew more 
than herself of her daughter’s move- 
ments. So she had hastily returned, 
finding some pretext for the altera- 
tion of her design, and dismissing Mr. 
Hudson till dinner time. 

“Tf Mr. Branscombe has so-bad a 
character,” said Lady Emilia, “why 
do you let him come here ?” 

“Itisimpossible,”’ said the Countess, 
“to exclude an Englishman of fashion, 
whom you meet everywhere, But if 
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he were the most virtuous man in 
the world, it would not justify you in 
going out with him alone.” 

“Not if I were affianced to him ?” 
she asked. 

“Why that would be worse than 
all,” the -Countess almost shrieked. 
“He has no money ; he is a pauper, 
and is far too clever to marry a pauper. 
JEinilia,” she said solemnly, “I don’t 
know how far you have gone with 
him, and I have no wish to know, 
but we shall leave Venice at once-— 
and you will accept Mr, Hudson.” 

“ Never,” said Aimilia. 

“You will,” replied her mother, 
firmly. ‘Otherwise I will write at 
once to Edward, and tell him of your 
intrigue with this Mr. Branscombe.” 

The threat was effective. The 
young Earl, his sister knew well, had 
a high notion of the family honour. 
Sans peur et sans reproche himself, 
and descended from a stainless an- 
cestry, he was certain to hear of her 
doings with indignation. 

“ Good heaven !’’she thought, “and 
Raphael would be killed. He said he 
could not defend himself. It is 
dreadful.” 

Poor girl, she was awakened from 
her indolent languor now. She loved 
this man, who was utterly unworthy 
of her, with the most absolute love. 
And if she sacrificed herself to a man 
for whom she cared nothing, it was 
to save Raphael from her ‘brother's 
vengeance. 

“Mamma,” she said, faintly, “I 
submit. Now leave me alone, please.” 
She sank back in her chair and wept 
as if her heart would break. The 
Countess, heedless of her daughter’s 
tears, went away smiling at her own 
success. 

That day the happy Hudson, after 
a charming dinner, received from the 
Countess a hint that he might speak. 
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And he me, frankly and fairly, like 
a fine foolish young fellow as he was; 
and Lady Atmilia intoxicated him 
with an indolent Yes. But ah, poor 
child, she shuddered at his delight, 
and shrank from the lips that touched 
her own. 

And, before they started for Eng- 
land, she wrote a note to Raphael, 
which came to him through a gondo- 
lier, after she was gone. It was a 
very little note. 


“DEAR CRUEL RAPHAEL,—I have 
obeyed you. I should not have had 
courage, but Mamma found out that 
I love you, and I was afraid Edward 
would kill you. I don’t know what 
she knows. Forget me, please. 

** JEMILIA.” 


“Poor little rogue!” thought Ra- 
phael, when he read it. “That’s all 
over.” 

He went, as he intended, to Rome; 
having written to his father to say 
that he was on his way to Guernsey. 
Rome had not at that time become 
quite such a suburb of London as it 


now is. People had not begun to 
write— 


“ Jemima was cross, and I lost my umbrella, 
That day at the tomb of Cecilia Metella.” 


There was no croquet at the Aldo- 


brandini. Story and Weld had not 
written their dreary books, nor had 
my friend Mr. Locker set up as Lau- 
reat of the Eternal City. Raphael 
only stayed a day or two ; there was, 
of course, nobody there ; and he took 
wing to Naples, to look once more 
upon its voluptuous bay, and the pale 
cone of Vesuvius. Raphael, a tho- 
rough Epicurean, intensely enjoyed 
fine scenery. All his tastes were ex- 
quisite. If he had possessed any kind 
of ethics, he would have been a very 
good sort of fellow. 
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In a former article we gave a sketch 
of the life and career of Balzac ; we 
shall now endeavour to examine his 
literary labours, 

He wrote like no ordinary writer ; 
he wrote as all great writers have 
written and must ever write. Where 
many men finish, Balzac only really 
began his work. He was a devotee 
to that “lime labor” upon which 
Horace lays so much emphasis. He 
was a long time thinking over a sub- 
ject, and before he sat down to his 
desk he had generally clearly con- 
ceived in his mind the whole plan of 
his work—the subject, the plot, the 
episodes, the digressions, and even 
the details of scene and points of 
conversation ; and this mental con- 
ception was cherished in his memory 
as a whole, subjected to mental criti- 
cism, embellished, polished, filled 
with marked characters, whose pecu- 
liarities he had settled, whose dress 
was clear to him, and of whose con- 
tinued influence on the plot and 
ultimate destiny he would not have 
to pause for a moment to consider. 
Consequently, when he began to 
write, the labour was to a great ex- 
tent mechanical ; his pen travelled 
over the paper with the swiftness of 
lightning—he never paused a mo- 
ment ; and people who saw him write, 
and were ignorant of the previous 
mental labour he had undergone, 
used to think him a marvel of rapid 
conception and ready imagination ; 
but the detail had been laboured out 
carefully, painfully, in his mind for 
months before. 

When the composition was finished 
one would imagine that little more 
could be left to be done in the way 
of revision, but with Balzac this was 
really the commencement of his 
labour. When he received the proof 
from the printer he began by anni- 
hilating inle chapters or substitut- 
ing others, changing the place of 
chapters, re-arranging portions of the 
plot, so that one chapter which had 
appeared towards the beginning was 
now placed at the end; characters 


were replaced and others interpo- 
lated ; details filled in which involved 
a considerable amount of new matter ; 
and after an infinite number of minor 
corrections it was at last sent back 
to the printers, to be not corrected, 
but almost wholly recomposed, and 
that from a manuscript charged with 
a network of interpolations, oblitera- 
tions, long lines leading from one 
point in the page to some marginal 
references, and other lines crossing 
and recrossing each other for a simi- 
lar purpose, to the utter bewilderment 
of the poor printers, who used to 
pore over it, spell it out, discover the 
course of these many lines, and trace 
them to their termination with the 
greatest difiiculty. There were only 
a certain number of men in Paris 
who could “compose” Balzac, and a 
rule sprang up amongst them that 
no one should work more than one 
hour ata timeon hiscopy. “Ihave 
had my hour at Balzac’’* was a com- 
mon saying in the Paris printing- 
offices, and the signal for a new vic- 
tim to take up the copy whilst the 
other took his hour’s rest. Then 
what is called a “ paged” proof was 
sent him, which with most men 
would require only the slightest 
typographical correction ; but with 
Balzac it was a renewal of his labour. 
Between certain phrases he inserted 
new sentences, added new words, 
obliterated others ; a line was para- 
phrased into a page, and the sub- 
stance of a page compressed into a 
sentence ; one chapter was developed 
into three ; their order was again dis- 
turbed, and not unfrequently arranged 
as they were placed in the first proof ; 
the margin was crowded with a mul- 
titude of alterations, and covered 
with a new network of lines leading to 
the portion of the sentences to which 
they applied. It was then returned 
to the printers to be almost wholly 
recomposed, and after another—final 
proof he allowed it to be struck off. 
Not only was this habit a terrible 
trial to the printers, but it was a con- 
tinual expense to his publishers. It 





* J’ai fait mon heure de Balzac—qui prend sa copie ? 
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cost them forty frances for corrections 
for ony sixteen pages. He was 
paid by the Revue de Paris 250 francs 
the sheet ; and M. Buloz, the editor, 
one day, alluding to the labour and 
expense of correction, said— 

* Balzac, you will ruin me.” 

He rejoined, angrily—“‘I will give 
up fifty francs per sheet to be free to 
make what corrections I think pro- 

er ; 80 say no more about it, for you 
a very well that pecuniary dis- 
cussions are soon settled with me.” 

Another good practice he had was 
the keeping a note-book, which he 
always carried about with him, and 
in which he recorded, not only the 
various phenomena that strike a vigi- 
lant observer in society, in the streets, 
in the fields, but the happy thoughts 
that so frequently occur to the mind 
under the stimulus of reading, con- 
versation, or in wandering amongst 
the solitudes of nature. For such 
emergencies Balzac was always ready. 
No was thought ever escaped him ; 
no peculiarity in character or temper 
or even physical formation ever came 
before him without being recorded in 


his note-book, which became a reper- 
toire of materials, natural scenes, 


domestic dissensions, snatches of 
conversation, happy phrases, elegant 
thoughts, moral reflections, names, 
plots, and even apt words. It is to 
this book that we owe some of the 
most graphic descriptions of nature 
and subtle analyses of the human 
heart ever penned by mortals. He 
was a true artist ; he worked like a 
alley-slave for his money and his 
can both of which he loved, though 
we are quite sure he had a true pure 
love of his art as well, and to that 
he fell a victim. 

It is of course quite impossible in 
the space of a single review to givea 
fair idea of the mind of such a volu- 
minous author as Balzac. Amongst 
so many good things the difficulty of 
selection is increased, but we hope, 
by making our selection as varied as 
possible, to convey some idea of the 
marvellous anatomy of human nature 
to be found in this treasure-house of 
Balzac. 

The first work we shall examine is 
one of the most amusing, and at the 


* Dupin Untversitty MaGazine, December, 1864, 
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same time one of the keenest ana- 
lyses of a certain phase of domestic 
life we have ever found anywhere. 
The title is, “ The Small Miseries of 
Married Life” (“ Les Petites Miséres 
de la Vie Conjugale”). Before pro- 
ceeding we may remark here a fact 
we have elsewhere examined more in 
detail*—that is, the obligation of 
Thackeray to Balzac. There were 
not only striking similarities in the 
styles and conceptions of these two 
men, but, strange to say, in their 
careers. 

Balzac began his career in the 
celebrated Quartier Latin, so did 
Thackeray. Balzac, as we have seen, 
went into business and failed at the 
age of twenty-seven. Thackeray at 
about the same age had the mis- 
fortune to lose considerably by specu- 
lation. Both men set to work honour- 
ably and nobly to retrieve their 
position. Both laboured for ten years 
without much success, in obscurity and 
with straitened incomes. Both burst 
suddenly into fame; Balzac by his 
“ Physiologie du Marriage,” and Thack- 
eray by his now classical “ Vanit 
Fair.” In twenty years time, both 
men were famous and wealthy. No 
man was more respectéd and beloved 
by those who knew him than Thac- 
keray. Balzac, though not much be- 
loved, enjoyed a popularity equalled 
by few, and was feared even by his 
enemies. But the most extraordinary 
coincidence is in their deaths, Balzac 
dying at fifty, and Thackeray at fifty- 
two, eachsomewhatsuddenly, andeach 
having an aged mother under his roof 
to lament his loss. 

Thackeray often testified in public 
to his admiration of Balzac’s writings, 
and his advice to Miss Bronté was to 
study them. Strange that both the 
adviser and advised have traces 
throughout their works of having 
drunk deeply at the same fountain. 
The nature of the obligation does not 
= of the character of plagiarism. 

That is a vulgar crime to which 
writers of Thackeray’s or Miss 
Bronté’s stamp have no occasion to’ 
descend, nor could they under any cir- 
cumstances. But it is of the nature 
of unconscious imitation : that subtle 
influence which mind exerts on mind. 


“On the Style of Balzac and 
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It is the same with literature as with 
life. From long contemplation of one 
character we assimilate into our own 
a portion of that character. Revela- 
tion lays emphasis upon this great 
mystery of our being. The continued 
contemplation of the life of our 
Divine Master, is urged repeatedly as 
the only means of attracting his Spirit 
and becoming like him; so that, as 
the Apostle says, the consummation 
of that imitation of Christ from con- 
tinually contemplating his life, will 
only be complete “ when he shall ap- 
pear, and we shall be like him.” And 
that consummation will still be the ef- 
fect of more perfect contemplation, for 
“we shall see him as heis.”” Upon this 
phenomenon is based the absolute ne- 
cessity of purity in literature, more 
especially in that class of literature 
which, appealing to the fancy, is most 
popular. What more insidious me- 
thod could the Evil one have devised 
for instilling sin into the soul than 
the pages of an impure novel or play. 
We all know something of the facility 
by which an impure thought is im- 
planted in the mind, and of the diffi- 
culty of exorcising it ; once the germ 
is planted it becomes vital, grows, 
matures, and bears deadly fruit. 

The “Petites Mistres de la Vie 
Conjugale” is an analysis of that 
phase of life, or rather it is what 
would be termed in surgical science 
a morbid anatomy. It is an en- 
deavour to trace the rise and de- 
velopment of domestic infelicity, that 
subtle disease of which a keen eye 
may detect traces in many a gay 
joyous pair, as they flit through the 
fairy chambers of fashionable life. 

“The way of a man with a maid,” 
was a mystery to Solomon, and it 
remains a mystery even now. In- 
comprehensible, unaccountable mys- 
tery. The way of man with man is 
tolerably well understood ; it is sub- 
ject to laws which are known, it is 
characterized by some degree of regu- 
larity ; ascertain the character of 
each, and you can predict with toler- 
able certainty what kind of com- 
munion they will hold with each 
other. But the companionship of 
man with woman is capriciaus, 
varying, inconsistent ; his wisdom be- 
comes folly, and sometimes folly ap- 

rs like wisdom, the atmosphere 
is very unsettled; now calm, now 
stormy; the sun shines brilliantly 
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on one day, but to-morrow there will 
be lightning and tempest. And so 
this French sage observes, “To know 
women as I know them, would not 
be to know much about them ; they 
do not know themselves, and the 
Creator, you recollect, was deceived 
by the only one that he had to govern, 
and whom he had taken the trouble 
to create.” 

But we will endeavour to give an 
outline of this lecture on matri- 
monial anatomy. It consists of two 
parts, each containing eighteen chap- 
ters, and though necessarily there are 
allusions to phases of domestic life, to 
which we English are totally un- 
accustomed, and some of us happily 
ignorant, but which strongly charac- 
terise the domestic economy of the 
French, yet there is a great fund of 
general truth capable of universal ap- 
plication. It commences thus :— 

“ A friend speaks to you of a young 
lady—good family, well educated, 
handsome, and three hundred thou- 
sand franes safe. It’s just the thing 
you are looking for.” 

“Generally these accidental meet- 
ings are premeditated, and you are 
soon introduced to the object.” 

“Your intended will inherit pro- 
perty from a maternal uncle, an old 
gouty subject, whom she cajoles, 
humours, flatters, and muffles-—in ad- 
dition there is the fortune of her 
father to her. Caroline (name of the 
object,) has always adored her uncle ; 
her uncle who dandled her on his 
knees, her uncle this, her uncle that, 
her uncle everything, whose property 
was estimated at two hundred thou- 
sand francs. A mathematical calcu- 
lation ensues in all such cases, such 
as the following :— 

Francs. 

750,000 
250,000 
250,000 


Three probable inheritances, 
Your fortune, 
That of your wife, . 


“That is the matter of fact of all those 
hymeneal processions whose choruses 
dance and feast in white kid gloves, 
with flower atthe button hole,bouquets 
of orange flowers, gold and silver 
thread, veils, carriages going to the 
Mayor’s, the church, from the church 
to the banquet, from the banquet to 
the dance, and from the dance to the 
nuptial chamber, amid the tones of 
the orchestra, and the flatteries of 
the guests. Meantime the parents 
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sum up the whole matter in two sen- 
tences; the husband’s parents say, 
“ Adolphus has done a good business,” 
and the lady’s, “Caroline has made 
an excellent marriage.” Adolphus is 
an only son, and he will have sixty 
thousand francs income some day or 
another.” | 

There is a chapter on discoveries 
which illustrates the following 
truth :— 

“Generally a young person does 
not reveal her true character until 
after two or three years of marriage. 
She unconsciously dissimulates her 
defects during the first rejoicings, 
the first fétes she goes into the world 
to dance, she visits her relations, to 
parade you there. She becomes sud- 
denly a woman; then she becomes a 
mother, and in that situation, full of 
joy and suffering, so full of care as to 
leave no time or opportunity for obser- 
vation,it isimpossible tojudge ofa wife. 
You must spend tbree or four years of 
intimate life before the period of dis- 
coveries. They commence ; you fancy 
you have been deceived, Caroline is 
deficient in perception, she cannot 
converse, she is dull and has no tact, 
you are alarmed, and you begin to 
feel that you will have to watch and 
guide her in society, where she will 
ever peril your self-love. You have 
already heard her remarks, and noticed 
how they have been received politely 
in a silence which scarcely hid the 
smile, you have felt quite certain 
that some such conversation as the 
following took place when your back 
was turned :— 

“ Poor thing she is—” 

“ As stupid as a cabbage.” 

“ However could a man of his in- 
tellect choose her. He should instruct 
her, or teach her to hold her tongue.” 

Time rolls on, bringing new know- 
ledge, and revealing new facts. 

“You have passed the allegro of 
bachelorhood and reached the grave 
andante of a father of a family. In- 
stead of that fine Eaglish horse, pranc- 
ing along the Champs Elysées, you 
drive a quiet large Norman animal. 
Behind you, in that substantial four- 
wheeled vehicle, are spread out like 
flowers your wife and her mother, 
like a large rose with many leaves. 
They chirp and chatter about you, 
knowing well that the noise of the 
wheels prevents your hearing their 
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conversation. On the box there is a 
pretty nursemaid, and upon her knees 
your little girl; by her side is your 
son, a restless child, whose antics 
worry his mother and you.” 

“You haveachieved the triumphant 
idea of taking your family out; you 
depart in the morning the admiration 
of your poorer neighbours, who envy 
you the privilege of going into the 
country without undergoing the in- 
convenience of public vehicles. You 
have dragged that wretched Norman 
horse to Vincennes across Paris, from 
Vincennes to St. Maur, from St. Maur 
to Charenton, and from Charenton to 
some small spot which has appeared 
to the minds of your wife and mother- 
in-law more beautiful than any other.” 

“Let us go to Maisons,” they cry. 

You go to Maisons, which is near 
Alfort, and return by the left bank of 
the Seine, in the midst of a cloud of 
dust ; the horse can scarcely get along. 
At this moment little Adolphus be- 
comes restless and cries. 

“What is the matter?” says the 
grandmother. 

“Tam hungry.” 

“He is hungry,” says the mother 
to the daughter. 

** And how can he help being hun- 
gry? Itis half-past five, we have been 
out two hours, and we are only at 
the barriers.” 

** Your husband should have let us 
dine in the country.” 

“He would rather make his horse 
go two leagues further and return 
home,” said Caroline. 

“The cook would have had her 
holiday,” rejoined the mother-in-law, 
“but after all Adolphus is right. It is 
economical to dine at home.” —_~ 

“Adolphus,” cried Caroline, stung 
by the word “economical,” “ we are 
going so slow, I feel as though I were 
sea-sick, and you seem to keep us in 
the dust as long as possible, my bonnet 
and dress are spoiled.” 

“Do-you want me to kill the horse ?” 
asked her husband. 

“Never mind about the horse, 
think of your child who is dying of 
hunger, it is seven hours since he has 
taken anything ; whip the horse on 
or one would think you valued your 
horse more than your child.” 

You are afraid to urge the horse 
for fear of accident, and you take no 
notice. 
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“No,” exclaim your wife and her 
mother, “Adolphus loves to contra- 
dict me.” 

“ However, Caroline,” said the old 
lady maliciously, “he does what he 
likes.” 

Nothing annoys you more than to be 
protected by your mother-in-law. She 
is hypocritical, enchanted always to 
see you at issue with her daughter, 
and with infinite pee throws oil 
upon the fire. When you arrive at the 
Barrier your wife is sulky and says 
nothing ; she will not even look at you, 
and if you have the misfortune to 
suggest that it was at her suggestion 
you undertook the journey, you are 
assailed with a number of sarcastic 
phrases. 

Your atrocious mother-in-law 
whispers in your ear, “Bear every- 
thing rather than annoy a woman in 
her delicate situation.” You begin to 
get furious. 

When the officer of the Octroi says 
the usual “‘ Have you anything to de- 
clare?” your wife replies, “I declare a 
great deal of ill temper, and much 
dust.” 

She laughs, the man laughs, and 
you feel inclined to pitch all your 
family into the river. 

You reach home at last, and Caro- 
line is unwell, she cannot attend to 
her child, who screams all night. It 
is your fault, you prefer your horse 
to your children, who die with hun- 
ger. 

“ After all,” says your dear mother- 
in-law, “men are not mothers.” As you 
leave the room you hear her con- 
soling her daughter with these mali 
cious words, “ They are all selfish, 
calm yourself, your father was just 
like hum.” 

The gradual development of ma- 
trimonial infelicity is traced in a 
masterly manner, all the shoals and 
quicksands are marked: in fact, the 
book is a pocket-chart of the matri- 
monial voyage. We will mention a 
few such shoals. 

He describes a scene where Adol- 
hus takes his wife to a ball: every- 
ody in the house had a hand in 

dressing her, it is a joint work, and 
they all admire her as a triumph as 
she steps out to her carriage, Adel- 
phus being himself nobody. 

“She mingles in the ball with 
others, but she finds fifty women more 
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beautiful than she, so that she is 
obscured and scarcely noticed. When 
there are sixty beautiful women in a 
room, the sentiment of beauty is lost. 
Your wife becomes a very ordinary 
person. Her little smile, usually so 
effective, has no force amongst 80 
many expressions, she is effaced, not 
asked to dance; others more for- 
tunate, hypocritically ask her if she 
is unwell that she does not dance, 
for they have a repertoire of malice 
concealed under a show of kindness, 
enough to make a saint sneer, and 
chill a demon.” 

“You, innocent, go and come and 
see nothing of what is going on, they 
have wounded the vanity of your wife, 
and just at that point you come up 
and say— 

Se What is the matter ?” 

Order my carriage,” is the only 
ay, 
_ This my is the coup d’état of mar- 
riage. For two years she had the 
carriage, the carriage of monsieur, our 
carriage, but now it is my carriage. 

You order the carriage, and ma- 
dame enters in a smothered rage, 
throws herself in a corner, rolls her- 
self up in her cloak, crosses her hands 
under her pelisse, sulks and says 
nothing. 

There is an amusing chapter called 
The Conjugal Gadfly, which of all 
flies, gnats, mosquitoes is the most 
troublesome. Caroline observes sud- 
denly, in the most natural manner, 
“ Madame Deschars had a handsome 
dress on yesterday.”’ 

“Yes, she has very good taste,” re- 
plies Adolphe, innocently. 

‘Tt is her husband who has given 
it to her,” says Caroline, shrugging 
her shoulders—“ a dress of four hun- 
dred francs. All husbands do not pay 
such attention to their wives.” 

_ Ifyou bring anything to your wife 
it is never so good as what M. Des- 
chars gives his wife. If you use an 
impatient gesture, if an impatient 
word, you have this sibilant phrase, 
““M. Deschars never behaves like 
that. Take M. Deschars for a model.” 
In fine, M. Deschars appears in your 
household at any moment, and on the 
slightest pretext. He is a sword of 
Damocles, or rather a pin and your 
vanity is the cushion in which your 
wife runs it and withdraws it upon a 
thousand pretexts, and always with 
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terms of endearment most tender and 
gentle. 

After trying various expedients, 
such as taking a country house, going 
frequently to the opera, he resolves at 
last to ie his wife to do what she 
pleases, to manage the house.and pro- 
vide what she likes, arrange how she 
likes, and go where she likes ; he es- 
tablishes the constitutional system for 
the autocratic, and the results are 
thus summed up— 

“For some aia the happiness of 
Adolphe could only be compared to 
that of the honey-moon, she would 
invent little cares, little words, and 
little attentions, calineries, and ten- 
dernesses. But at the end of a month 
she began to say, not in word but in 
action, “It is impossible to please a 
man.” 

First epoch. — Everything goes 
well. Caroline buys little account 
books to enter her payments, a purse 


* to keep her money, does everything 


to make Adolphe live as he should, 
is delighted with his approbation, 
discovers a multitude of things which 
are wanted in the house ; her ambi- 
tion is to be the mistress of a well- 
ordered household. Adolphe cannot 
find a single fault. If he dresses him- 
self, there is nothing wanting. The 
cosmetiques are carefully renewed 
and his razors arranged, new braces 
are supplied for the old ; a button- 
hole is never ragged ; his slippers are 
free from holes ; his linen is assi- 
duously attended to. At table all his 
tastes and caprices are studied and 
consulted ; he grows fat. He has ink 
in his inkstand and his sponge is 
always moist. He has never occasion 
to say, like Louis XIV., “JZ have 
almost had to wait.” He is even 
obliged to reprove Caroline for not 
attending sufficiently to her own 
wants. She carefully records that 
reproach. 

Second epoch.—The scene changes. 
Everything is very dear ; vegetables 
are beyond all prices ; wood is sold 
as if it came from abroad ; and as to 
fruits, only princes and bankers can 
eat them. Adolphe hears Caroline 
repeatedly whispering to Madame 
Deschars, “But how do you manage ?” 
and conferences are held before him 
upon the subject of cooking. Caro- 
line utters such ejaculations as, “Ah, 
men are happy, they have not the 
trouble of domestic matters ; woman 


has all the burden.” In fine, she is 
running into debt, but will not ac- 
knowledge it, and Adolphe laughs in 
his beard, foreseeing a catastrophe 
which will restore him to power. 

Third epoch. — Caroline,’ pene- 
trated with the idea that we should 
eat simply to live, makes Adolphe’s 
table more like that of an ascetic. 
His socks have holes, or are bur- 
dened by many repairs; his braces 
are not renewed, his linen is dirty ; 
if he is ina hurry, and wants to dress 
quickly to keep an appointment, it 
takes him an hour to find things; but 
Caroline is always well dressed. She 
has fine bonnets, velvet slippers, and 
handsome mantles. She has taken 
her position, and administers now 
upon the principle that well ordered 
charity begins with one’s self. When 
Adolphe complains of the contrast 
between himself and her, she replies, 
“But you scolded me because I bought 
nothing for myself.” 

An interchange of pleasantries 
takes place, and one evening Caro- 
line makes herself most agreeable in 
order to confess a considerable deficit 
in her accounts ; just as a minister 
commands tax-paying, and pfaises 
the greatness of the country as a pre- 
amble to a project to raise more 
supplies. The result was that the 
system constitutional was infinitely 
more expensive than the system 
monarchic. Adolphe seeks a pretext 
to bring matters to a crisis, and on 
one fatal evening utters the terrible 

hrase, “ When I was a bachelor.” 

he words, “When I was a bachelor,” 
are to a woman the equivalent of the 
“ My dear defunct” of a widow to 
a new husband. These two strokes 
of the tongue make wounds which 
never heal.” 

This coup d’état brings matters to 
a crisis, andthe monarchical form of 
administration is restored. 

The second part of the book is 
called the feminine portion. It is the 
complaint of the wife, and it opens 
with a chapter called “ Husbands of 
two months,” in which we get an 
amusing report of an actual conver- 
sation which took place between two 
young married ladies in secret ; and 
as the topic of conversation of ladies, 
when they leave the gentlemen at 
dinner and retire to the drawing- 
room, has always been a subject of 
speculation, perhaps this may throw 
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some light upon it. Two young mar- 
ried ladies, friends, have met in those 
solitudes to be found even in draw- 
ingrooms ; the ball has just com- 
menced they are at the second contre- 
danse, but these two have retired to 
an embrasure near the cool air of the 
open windows, and thus commence— 

“Well, Caroline.” 

" Well, Stephanie ;” and then two 

sighs blend in one. 

“You do not attend to convention- 
alities now.’ 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why do you not come to see me?” 

“T am never left alone ; in fact, I 
have hardly time to talk here.” 

“ Ah, if my Adolphe were only to 
ado t that system.” 

ou recollect us, Armand and 
myself, when he paid me what is 
called, though why I cannot under- 
stand, his ‘ court’ ?” 

a Yes, I admired him ; I thought 
you were hep y, you had found your 
‘ideal,’ a handsome man, well dressed, 
with yellow gloves, clipped beard, 
with yell boots, white linen, and the 
most exquisite neatness.” 

“Va! va! 

“In fine, a man as he should be; 
his voice was of a feminine sweet- 
ness, no brusqueness. And what 
promises of happiness, of liberty! His 
words were redolent of shawls and 
lace ; you could hear the gallop of 
horses and the roll of carriages in his 
voice. Your corbeille was of the 
magnificence of a millionaire. Ar- 
mand always appeared to me*to be 
a velvet husband; a fur of birds’ 
feathers in which you were going to 
enwrap yourself.” 

“Caroline, he now takes snuff.” 

“ Ah, well, mine smokes.” 

“But mine takes it as they say 
N apoleon did, and I hold snuff insuch 
horrér.” 

“ All men have those habits ; it is 
absolutely necessary that they take 
something.” 

“You have no idea of the suf- 
ferings I endure. In the night I am 
awakened by a sneeze ; when I turn 
in my sleep I come across grains of 
snuff scattered on the pillow, which 
make me spring like a mine; that 
wretch, Armand, is accustomed to, 
such surprises and he never wakes. 
I find snuff everywhiere, and, after all, 
I have only married a snuff-box.” 

“What is that? It is only a trifling 
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jnconvenience, my dear, if your hus- 
band is good and generous.” 

“ He is as cold as marble, as regu- 
lar as an old mun ; one of those men 
who say yes to everything, and do 
nothing but what they please.” 

. Say no to him.” 

“T have tried it already.” 

“Well ?” 

“He threatened to reduce my 
allowance to what would be only 
necessary to do without me.” 

“ Poor Stephanie ! he is not a man, 
but a monster.” 

“A monster calm and methodical, 
with a false wig, who every night—” 

“What? 

“ Has a glass of water to keep his 
teeth in.” 

“What a trap was your marriage! 
but Armand is rich.” 

“ But how is it with you ?” 

“Me! at present I have only a pin 
— pricks me, but it is insupport- 
able.” 


“ Poor child, 
Come, tell me 

“Here they spoke together in 
whispers, so that it was impossible to 
hear a word; but the conversation 
finished thus— 

“Ts your Adolphus jealous ?” 

“How can he? We seldom part, 
and that is one of my miseries : I 
dare not even yawn. I am always 
acting the character of a loving wife, 
and it is fatiguing.” 

“ Oaroline.” 

“Well?” 

“What will you do ?” 

“T shall resign myself. What will 

ou ?” 

“T shall combat the snuff.” 

This tends to prove that in the 
fact of personal deceptions, the two 
sexes are quits with each other. 

This chapter is a glimpse of the 
unseen, and a revelation of the un- 
knowable. It is perfectly natural 
that in the mutual interchange of 
ideas between ladies, which we are 
told takes place when the toilette 
and the nursery are exhausted, and 
the natural history of husbands comes 
upon the tapis—a species of compa- 
rative anatomy which would be harm- 
less were it not for the charlatanism 
it is apt to create; the matrimonial 
charlatanism which prescribes the 
universal remedy for all evils, for- 
getting that the treatment which 
soothes and composes one patient, 
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drives another mad. A lady whose 
husband is of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment can scarcely be a good physician 
for one who is suffering from the gad- 
fly stings of an ever active restless 
companion. In vulgar life it is the 
same tale. Mrs. Noakes advises Mrs. 
Styles to “show a spirit.” On the 
next occasion the poor woman shows 
a spirit, and is cruelly used; then 
follow the stern magistrate, the brutal 
stubborn husband and the weeping 
but still forgiving wife, reluctant to 
punish : scenes which grace our police 
courts daily ; the morbid anatomy 
of a disease which afflicts all classes, 
but is only concealed in refined life. 

Two letters occur, one from a friend 
to Caroline, and the reply of Caroline 
to the friend ; these letters sum up 
their respective matrimonial ex- 
periences. Thatfromthe friendsays— 

“* After your departure from Paris 
I married M. de Boulandiére, Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal. I live with 
the uncle of my husband and my 
mother-in-law. I am rarely alone, 
and when I go out I am accompanied 
by my mother-in-law or husband. 
We receive all the grave people of 
the village. They play whist at two 
sous the fish, and I listen to conversa- 
tions like these—M. de Vitremont is 
dead ; he leaves 290,000 francs. Then 
ensues a chorus of praises of the 
dead who had locked up his larder 
always, and heaped up sou on sou.” 

In allusion to her husband and 
that of Caroline she says— 

“T have bidden adieu to my 
dreams. I am Madame la Presi- 
dente, and resign myself to give my 
arm to this great M. de la Boulan- 
digre for forty years, to live, managed 
for in every way, and to see two 
thick eyebrows over two eyes of dif- 
ferent colours in a yellow face which 
never knows a smile. But you, Ca- 
roline, at the age of twenty-seven, 
with 200,000 francs, have captured 
and captivated a great man, one of 
the most intellectual in Paris, one of 
the two men of talent which our city 
has produced.” , 

Caroline in her reply gives an 
analysis of her happiness— 

“ Adolphe, alas! is a man of let- 
ters, on men of letters are not 
less irritable, nervous, capricious, 
changeable, and wanton than women. 
We both love ourselves to tell the 
truth. I have saved my husband 
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froma great misery. Far from reach- 
ing 20,000 francs per annum, he has 
not gained them in the fifteen years 
he has spent in Paris. Weare lodged 
on a third floor in the Rue Joubert, 
which costs us 1,200 francs, and we 
have left about 8,500 francs of in- 
come, with which we endeavour to 
live. I have not more reason to com- 
plain of my marriage as an affair of 
money as an affair of the heart ; my 
self-love suffers, my ambition has 
foundered. Ah, my dear friend, real 
talent is a rare flower; it grows 
spontaneously ; no hot-house train- 
ing will rear it; but Adolphe is a 
mediocrity tested and known—he has 
no other chance than to settle him- 
self down to the wti/ities of literature. 
He was a genius at Viviers, but to be 
a genius at Paris a man must possess 
wit and intellect in large doses, I 
begin to esteem him, for after many 
falsehoods he has at last acknow- 
ledged his position tome. He hopes, 
like all mediocrities, to attain to some 
place like an under-librarian or an 
editor of a journal. Who knows if 
he may not yet be nominated de- 
puté for Viviers?” 

She concludes with a little mali- 
cious triumph over her friend, who 
is married to an old rich man, with— 

“You see, of the two, I, in spite of 
my deceptions and the little miseries 
of my life, am betterallotted ; Adolphe 
ts at least young and charming.” 

In the answer of her friend she 
says to Caroline—“ I hope the anony- 
mous happiness which you enjoy will 
continue,” and she revenges her old 
President upon Adolphe’s gloomy 
future. 

There are many other points in 
this book we should have liked to 
notice, but it isimpossible ; we must 
pass on to others. 

f we were asked which book 
should be read first of Balzac’s many 
volumes, we should say by all means 
“Eugénie Grandet,’ both for its 
beauty, amounting almost to. a per- 
fection, of style, its graphic descrip- 
tions, its truth, its pathos. 

As a specimen of the writing we 
give the opening description— 

“There are in certain provincial 
towns, houses whose aspect inspires 
a mney equal to that induced 
by sombre cloisters, dull heaths, and 
gloomy ruins. Perhaps there are 
combined in these houses the silence 
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of the cloister, the aridity of the 
heath, and the skeleton nature of 
ruins ; in them life and movement 
are so tranquil that a stranger thinks 
they are uninhabited if he should 
not happen to encounter suddenly 
the pale and cold face of an immov- 
able person whose half monastic 
figure appears at the casement at the 
sound of an unknown step. These 
principles of melancholy exist in the 
ohysiognomy of a lodge situated at 
aumur, at the end of a hilly street, 
which leads to the chateau in the 
upper partof the town. This street, 
little frequented, hot in summer, cold 
in winter, obscure in some places, is 
remarkable for the sonorousness of 
its flint pavement, always clean and 
dry, for the narrowness of its tortu- 
ous way, for the peace of its houses, 
which belong to the old town and 
look over the ramparts. The habi- 
tations here are still solid, though 
constructed of wood,and their diverse 
aspects contribute to the originality 
which recommends this part of 
Saumur to the attention of artists 
and antiquaries. It is difficult to 
pass before these houses without 
admiring the enormous planks whose 
ends are carved into curious figures, 
forming a bas relief, which decorates 
the ground-floors of nearly all of them. 
Here pieces of wood transversely 
laced are covered with slate, and 
orm blue lines on the frail walls of 
a lodge, terminating in a roof, which 
years have bent, and the alternate 
action of rain and sun has twisted. 
The window-sills are old and black- 
ened, their delicate sculpture hardly 
visible, and they seem scarcely strong 
enough to bear the flower-pots, in 
which are the carnations and rose- 
trees of some poor workwomen. 
Further on are gates garnished with 
enormous nails, where the genius of 
our ancestors has traced domestic 
hieroglyphs, whose meaning will 
never be known. Here a Protestant 
has signed his faith ; in another place 
a Leaguer has cursed Henri iv. ; 
there some citizen has engraven the 
ensigns of his nobility, the glory of 
his forgotten magistracy. The his- 
tory of France is there in its entirety. 
By the side of the trembling house 
with rough panels is the house of the 
gentleman, where in the centre of the 
_ may still be traced vestiges of 
is armorial bearings broken in the 
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many revolutions which, since 1789, 
have agitated the country. In that 
street the commercial ground-floors 
are neither shops nor warehouses. 
The friends of the Middle Ages will 
there find the “ owvrouére” of our 
forefathers in all his ancient simpli- 
city. These low chambers, which 
have neither frontage, nor show, nor 
glass windows, are profound, obscure, 
and without internal or external 
ornament ; their door opens in two 
parts, rudely ironed, of which the 
upper one turns inwards, and the 
lower, armed with a bell, swings con- 
stantly either way. The wind and 
the sunshine enter into this species 
of humid cavern. In the goods they 
sell there is no charlatanism. Ac- 
cording to the nature of their busi- 
ness, the samples consist of two or 
three tubs of salt or codfish, a few 
packets of linen, cordage, brass goods, 
or pieces of cloth. Go in; a young 
girl, clean, full of youth, with white 
neckerchief round her throat, red 
arms, quits her knitting, calls her 
father or mother, who comes and 
sells you what you want phlegmati- 
cally, complaisantly, proudly, accord- 
ing to their character, whether it may, 
be for two sous’ worth or 20,000 
francs of goods. You willsee a seller 
of casks sitting at his door turning 
his thumbs whilst talking to a neigh- 
bour ; apparently he only possesses 
a few dirty planks and two or three 
bundles of laths—but on the port is 
his full timber-yard, which furnishes 
all the coopers of Anjou; he knows 
to a plank what he shall sell in tuns 
if the crop is good ; a stroke of the 
sun enriches him; a stormy time 
ruins him. In one morning the pun- 
cheons may rise or fall six livres. In 
this country as in Tourraine the 
changes of the atmosphere rule the 
commercial life. Vine-dressers, pro- 
prietors, wood merchants, cask 
makers, innkeepers, mariners, are all 
on the look-out for a ray of the sun ; 
they tremble on going to bed at the 
idea of hearing that it has frozen in 
the night; they dread rain, wind, 
and drought, and want water, heat, 
and clouds to their will. There is 
a continual duel between the heavens 
and worldly interests ; the barome- 
ter saddens, and in turn clears and 
brightens their countenances. From 
one side to the other of that street, 
the ancient High-street of Saumur, 
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these words are bandied from door to 
door, “ Here’s a golden time ;” then 
another cries,‘ It rains livres,” know- 
ing well what a sunshiny rain brings 
him in. 

On the Saturday, towards mid-day, 
you would not obtain a sou’s worth 
of goods of these brave people. Each 
one is at his vineyard, his close, gone 
to pass two days. in the country. 
There everything is seen—buying, 
sale, profit; the traders find they 
have ten or twelve hours to employ 
in pleasure parties, in continual ob- 
servation, commentaries, and watch- 
ing each other. A housewife cannot 
buy a partridge without her husband 
being asked how it was cooked. A 
young girl cannot look out of her 
window without being seen by groups 
of idlers. There the consciences are 
in the daylight just as their houses, 
though impenetrable, dark and silent, 
yet have no mysteries. They live in 
the open air; each family sits at its 
door, breakfasts there, dines there, 
disputes there. Nobody passes who 
is not studied. Formerly when a 
stranger arrived at a provincial town 
he was bandied from door to door. 
The ancient hotels of the old town 
are situated above the street formerly 
inhabited by the gentry of the coun- 
try. The house, full of melancholy, 
a the events of this history took 
place, is just such an one, a relic of 
an age when things and men were 
characterized by a simplicity which 
French manners are losing day by 


day. 

i. Grandet, the occupier of that 
house, had in former days been a cask 
merchant, and made great deal of 
money both by his profession and 


political changes. He also inherited 
money from three sources. Under the 
Consulate he became mayor, and 
though he made a good mayor, he did 
not neglect his wines. nder the 
Empire he was displaced, but he had 
improved his property and his pro- 
duce was the best in the country, so 
that in 1806 he found himself at fifty 

ears of age wealthy and comfortable, 
his wife was only thirty-six, and his 
daughter, their only child, was ten 
years old. His riches increased with 
years, and the consequential respect 
of the surrounding country for him 
increased in the same proportion. If 
any Parisian talked to them of 
Rothschild, or Lafitte, the people of 
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Saumur asked them if they were as 
rich as M. Grandet. The manners 
of this old man were very simple ; he 
spoke little. Four phrases served 
him to encompass or resolve all the 
difficulties of life, “I cannot,” “I know 
not,” “TI will not,” or “ We shall see.” 
He never wrote letters. If anyone 
spoke to him he listened coldly, his 
chin on his right hand, and the elbow 
resting on the left. At the end of the 
conversation he would reply, “I can de- 
cide nothing until I have consulted my 
wife.” His wife, whom he had re- 
duced to a perfect nonentity, was his 
screen in all difficulties of business, 
He visited no one, received no invita- 
tions, and gave none, but economized 
on all sides, yet his manners were 
gentle, and he was universally re- 
spected. 

The description of the gaunt old 
servant cannot be omitted, it is a 
masterpiece. “ La grande Nanon,” 
as she was called, was the only per- 
son who could patiently endure the 
despotism of her master. “She was 
so called on-account of her height, 
five feet eight, and she had been with 
M. Grandet thirty-five years. Al- 
though she had only sixty livres 
wages, she passed for one of the rich- 
est servants in Saumur. These sixty 
livres, accumulated for thirty-five 
years, had enabled her to place four 
thousand livres with Maitre Cruchot. 
Every other servant envied her. 
When she was twenty-two years of 
of age she tried in vain for a situation ; 
her masculine figure was against her, 
and she was rejected from house to 
house. A farm on which she guarded 
the cattle being burned down, she 
came to Saumur, where she sought 
service. Grandet was about to 
marry, and had the courage to engage 
her. He clothed and cherished the 
poor girl, gave her wages, and em- 
ployed her without fatiguing her too 
much. Finding herself so well 
treated, Nanon wept with joy, and 
attached herself sincerely to her 
master. She did everything; she 
cooked, she dusted, she washed the 
linen in the river, and brought it back 
on her shoulders. She rose with the 
daylight, and went to bed late ; she 

ave the vine-dressers their dinner in 
arvest time; watched the market 
people, and defended her master’s 
property, like a faithful dog; and with 
lind confidence in him she obeyed 
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all his fantasies without a murmur. 
In the year 1811, when the harvest 
cost unheard-of labour, Grandet re- 
solved upon giving, after twenty years 
of service, his old watch to Nanon, 
the only present she had ever received. 
Although he abandoned to her his 
slippers when he had done with them, 
it can scarcely be counted anything, 
they being of so little value then. 
Necessity made this poor girl so 
avaricious, that Grandet grew to like 
her, just as one likes adog. Nanon 
let him puta collar round her neck 
garnished with points. If Grandet 
doled out the bread parsimoniously 
she did not complain; she consoled 
herself with the idea that the scanti- 
ness of the fare contributed to the 
extraordinary health of the house. 
Besides, she was now one of the 
family. When Grandet laughed she 
laughed ; grew sad, shivered, warmed 
herself,and worked with him. Never 
did her master reproach her, neither 
with the early peach, nor the prunes, 
nor the nectarines eaten under the 
tree. “Come, Nanon, regale yourself,” 
he would say, in the years when the 
branches were so loaded with fruit 
that farmers were obliged to give 
them to the fowls. To a peasant 
girl, who in her youth had met with 
nothing but bad treatment, to a poor 
girl taken in out of charity, the equi- 
vocal laugh of father Grandet was 
like a ray of sunshine. Besides, the 
simple heart and upright mind of 
Nanon could only be contented with 
one sentiment, and one idea. She 
saw herself thirty-five years ago, 
arriving at the Timber-yard of Gran- 
det, with naked feet, clothed in rags, 
and she always heard the old tun- 
maker saying, “ What do you want, 
my child?” so that her gratitude was 
always young. Sometimes Grandet, 
thinking that that poor creature had 
never heard the least word of flattery, 
that she was ignorant of all the ule 
sentiments which woman _ inspires, 
and would appear one day before her 
God as chaste as the Virgin herself ; 
would be seized with pity, and 
would ejaculate as he regarded her, 
“That poor Nanon.” The old servant 
always rewarded him with a smile 
inexpressibly sweet, and that word of 
kindness uttered from time to time, 
found a long chain of uninterrupted 
friendship, to which every exclama- 
tion added a link. This pity in the 
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heart of Grandet, accepted in good 
part by the old servant, was horrible. 
That atrocious pity of the avaricious 
old man which awakened a selfish 
pleasure in his heart, was the hap- 
piness of Nanon. Who will not also 
say “ Poor Nanon”? God will recog- 
nize his angels by the inflexion of 
their voices, and by their mysterious 
regrets, There were many establish- 
mentsin Saumur, where the domestics 
were better treated, but where the 
masters nevertheless received no con- 
tentment. These people used to say, 
“What can the Grandets do to their 
great Nanon to make her so attached 
to them? She would go through the 
fire for them.” 

“Her kitchen, whose barred win- 
dow looked out on the court, was 
always clean, neat, and strict—true 
kitchen of a miser, where nothing was 
lost. When Nanon had waslied her 
vessels, laid by the remains of the 
dinner, extinguished her fire, she left 
the kitchen, separated from the saloon 
by a window, and came amongst the 
family, to spin hemp. One candle 
sufficed for all during the evening. 
The servant slept at the end of the 
corridor in a small closet, which 
scarcely admitted the daylight. Her 
robust health allowed her to inhabit 
this hole, where she could hear the 
slightest noise, in the profound silence 
whick reigned night and day in the 
house. Like a mastiff, she only slept 
with one eye, and listened as sheslept.” 

The domestic silence is afterwards 
somewhat disturbed by the arrival of 
a cousin Charles, whose father had 
sent him to his uncle; he having 
failed. When this brother was dead 
Grandet had to pay his debts, which 
he did not until he had driven the 
creditors to the necessity of reducing 
the sum considerably. The natural 
results ensued: Eugénie pitied her 
cousin, and then loved him. The 
usual vows were made, but the time 
came for parting, Charles being des- 
tined forthe Indies. Before going he 
deposited with her a small jewel-box 
with all his money in it. The old 
man, who had discovered this, tried to 
get it from her, but she was firm: he 
even attempted violence, and a scene 
ensued which has been much admired 
as a dramatic situation. Madame 
Grandet, the mother, whose health 
was failing, died through the excite- 
ment of that scene. Five years after 
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Grandet himself died suddenly, and 
Eugénie was left mistress of all his 
wealth. The consequences were soon 
apparent. She became the cynosure of 
the matrimonial speculators of the 
neighbourhood, and the various in- 
trigues to win the hand and fortune 
of this young orphan, are vividly de- 
scribed. But it was all in vain; her 
heart had been given, and she waited 
on through the years patiently, though 
no tidings of the absent one came. At 
length, after seven long years of 
anxiety and expectation, a letter ar- 
rived announcing his good fortune and 
speedy return. She thought her time 
of happiness was approaching ; but 
another letter blighted the hope. He 
wrote from Paris, where he had been 
staying some weeks, and informed his 
cousin that on his way he had met a 
family who had with them a young 
lady who had great interest at court, 
and he was engaged toher. She mar- 
ried in disgust M. de Bonjons, the 
President of the province, who had 
paid her the most assiduous atten- 
tions. The chief character in the 


book, as an artistic work, is the old 


an Grandet, his avarice is so vividly 

elineated, and worked up to that 
pitch of art as to make the conception 
equal, if not superior, to that of Ter- 
ence or Moliére. 

In this “ Eugénie Grandet,” we have 
the sacrifice of the daughter to the 
avarice of the father; in the next 
work we shall touch upon, “Pere 
Goriot,” we have the obverse: the 
sacrifice of the father to his daughters, 
a phase of life of an exceptional char- 
acter, but which in the hands of Bal- 
zac has been made the subject of a 
very charming tale. 

Madame Vauquer, a widow, kept a 
boarding-house in the Rue Neuve, 
Sainte Genevidve, over the door of 
which wasthe announcement “Maison 
Vauquer,” and beneath this “Pension 
bourgeoise desdeux sexeset autres.” She 
was about fifty years of age, and like 
all women who,as we English say, had 
“seen better days,” she had a keen 
eye towards her own interest, though 
as the boarders said, she was a good 
woman at the bottom. Who was 
M. Vauquer? Upon that subject the 
widow was silent. She never ay 
mentioned the defunct. “How did 
he lose his money?’ He was very 
unfortunate in speculations, she would 
reply, and left her nothing but her 
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eyes to weep, and the house to live 
in, and make her own living. 

Then follows a description of the 
specimens of humanity, such as are 
usually to be found in those animated 
museums, where the most ample 
developments of all the perversities, 
the vanities, the little malices, and 
ironical charities which characterize 
the continual association of a number 
of persons bound together by no par- 
ticular tie, but a common bond of dis- 
agreement with the landlady, may be 
found to perfection. 

Into this association came an old 
gentleman of about sixty-nine years 
ofage. He had retired from business 
and took apartments with Madame 
Vauquer, for which he paid twelve 
hundred frances per annum, with the 
air of a man to whom five louis more 
or less would be a trifle. 

Goriot came well provided. Ma- 
dame Vauquer had already admired 
his eighteen fine linen shirts, over the 
frill of which he wore two pins united 
by a gold chain, each pin surmounted 
by a brilliant diamond. Habitually 
dressed in a coat of blue cloth he had 
every day a clean white quilted waist- 
coat, under which hung a massive 
gold chain, ornamented with seals. 

is snuff box, also of gold, was deco- 
rated with a medallion in which was 
a lock of hair, a circumstance sug- 
gestive of the reputation of bonnes 
fortunes. When his landlady accused 
him of being a galant, he smiled but 
said nothing. His cupboards were 
filled with plenty of silver plate. The 
widow’s eyes kindled when she helped 
him to unpack and arrange the forks, 
spoons, covers, oil cruets, saucers, 
plates, breakfast cups of silver gilt, 
and other ene more or less fine and 
weighty which he could not do with- 
out. These articles recalled to him 
his domestic life. ‘‘ This,” said he to 
Madame Vauquer, straining to his 
bosom a plate and little basin whose 
lid represented two turtle-doves peck- 
ing each other—“ this is the first pre- 
sent that my wife made me on the first 
anniversary of our marriage. Poor 
dear ! she consecrated to it all hergirl’s 
savings. I would rather dig the earth 
with my nails than part with it ; thank 
God, I can take my coffee every morn- 
ing in that basin for the rest of my 
days.” Madame Vauquer already be- 
gan to see mentally his inscriptions on 
the Grand Livre to the amount of ten 
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thousand frances a year at least, and 
from that day Madame Vauquer, née 
de Conflans, who was really forty- 
eight years of age, but confessed sO 
to thirty-nine, conceived ideas. Al- 
though Goriot suffered from a run- 
ning at the eyes which obliged him 
to wipe them frequently, she found 
him most agreeable. Besides, his 
plump calves as well as his long nose 
indicated to the widow’s mind the 
existence of the moral qualities she 
approved, and she went to bed that 
night with the firm determination to 
change her cognomen of Vauquer for 
that of Goriot ; to marry, to sell her 
house, to give her arm to that flower 
of the bourgeoisie, to become a noted 
lady of the neighbourhood, to seek 
out the poor, to make little trips on 
a Sunday to Choisy, Soissy, Gentilly, 
to go to the theatre after her own 
fashion, in her own box, without 
having to wait for the author’s ticket 
which some of her boarders gave her 
in the month of July ; she revelled in 
this Eldorado dream of Parisian life. 
She had not told anyone that she had 
amassed, sou by sou, forty thousand 
francs. From that day she profited 
by the visits of M. Goriot’s coiffeur, 
who came every morning to him, and 
had little attentions paid to her toil- 
ette, which she explained by the 
necessity of giving to her house a 
decorum in harmony with the distin- 
guished persons who visited it. She 
strove hard to induce her boarders to 
follow her example and improve their 
dress, insinuating that for the future 
she should only take persons of dis- 
tinction and style. She advertised 
her house “Jfaison Vauquer, one of 
the most ancient and estimable dwell- 
ings. It commands a view of the 
valley of Gobelins” (it could only be 
seen from the third floor) “and an 
extensive garden, at the end of which 
is an alley of linden trees.” This 
prospectus brought her the Comtesse 
de l Abermesnil, a lady of thirty-six, 
who was awaiting the liquidation and 
settlement of an income due to her, 
in the quality of widow of a gen- 
eral killed on the field of battle. 
Madame Vauquer made many reforms 
in her household, and so pleased la 
Comtesse that she addressed her as 
chére amie, and promised to introduce 
her friend la Baronne Vaumerland 
and the widow of Colonel Comte 
Picquoiseau. These ladies also were 
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awaiting the decisions of the War 
Office, but, said the Comtesse, “they 
are interminable.” The two widows 
went up after dinner to the chamber 
of Madame Vauquer to chat, drink 
liqueur, and eat delicacies only re- 
served for the mistress. Madame la 
Comtesse approved of the views of 
Madame Vauquer on the subject of 
Goriot, excellent views, which she 
had discovered the first day of her 
visit, and she found him the per- 
fection of men. The Comtesse sug- 
gested some valuable advice on the 
subject of dress. “You must be on a 
war footing,” said she. After many 
calculations the two widows went 
together to the Palais Royal, where 
they bought, in the Galeries de Bois, a 
hat with feathers and a bonnet. The 
Comtesse then took her to her dress- 
maker, where another piece of armour 
was purchased. For these services 
she presented her friend, the Com- 
tesse, with a hat worth twenty francs, 
who promised to sound M. Goriot and 
plead the widow’s cause with him. 
She did so, and was so ill received by 
the old man that she made his be- 
haviour the pretext for instantly 
leaving the house, having forgotten 
to pay her six months’ rent, and a debt 
of five francs. 

But Madame Vauquer very soon 
found that all her attentions and cul- 
inary devices would meet with no re- 
sponse from this wily old gentleman, 
and she then began to hate him, in 
which feeling her progress was more 
rapid than her love; and Balzac 
makes the following philosophical 
reflection upon this peculiarity of 
human nature: “ Her hatred was not 
in the same proportion as her love. 
If the human heart finds repose in 
ascending the heights of affection, it 
rarely pauses in gliding down the 
rapid slope of hatred.” 

She then commenced a system 
of little annoyances, such as only an 
angry woman can conceive, and her 
disposition towards him was not im- 

roved, when he suddenly informed 
1er that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary for him to retrench his expendi- 
ture by taking a room on the next 
floor ata lower rental. From that 
moment the widow called him no 
longer Monsieur Goriot, but “ Pére 
Goriot.” It was a mystery to her 
why he should take this step, and 
she was the more annoyed with him, 
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because his immovable silence about 
his affairs continually baffled her curi- 
osity. Speculation was rife as to 
what he could be, and following the 
logic of empty-headed people, she 
thought that anyone who was silent 
as to his occupation, must necessarily 
be engaged in something disreputable. 
He was an old ruined speculator ; he 
he wasagambler, a policespy, a money- 
lender to a gambling-house. But as 
he paid his rent regularly, Madame 
Vauquer retained him. One day she 
fancied she heard his door open and 
caught the rustle of a silk dress ; she 
silently peeped over the banisters 
from above, and saw, actually saw, 
Pere Goriot handing down stairs a 


most beautiful young lady, dressed in: 


the first style of fashion. She sent 
her servant out with her basket on 
her arm to watch their movements, 
and upon her return Madame Vau- 
quer heard to her great mystification 
that he had escorted “ his mistress,” 
as she at once termed it, to a magni- 
ficent carriage, at the corner of the 
street. During the dinner she rose 
suddenly and drew the curtains as a 
ray of the sun was playing on Pére 
Goriot’s eyes. This was a ruse to 
enable her to say maliciously, “ You 
are loved by the beautiful, M. Goriot: 
the sun seeks you. But you have 
very good taste, she was very hand- 
some,” said she in allusion to the visit. 

“Tt was my daughter,” said he, 
proudly. 

A month after he received a visit 
from another lady, who came in full 
ball dress, and the boarders who 
caught a glimpse of her, concluded 
at once, that so elegant a person 
could not be the daughter of Pere 
Goriot. Then a few days after there 
came another, and inquired for M. 
Goriot, and she afterwards like the 
former came in full dress, and was 
not recognised, so that they said 
amongst themselves, “The old villain 
has four.” Some time afterwards 
he again reduced his experiditure, to 
the utter disgust of the widow, who 
began now to speak of him as an 
“old rogue,” her vocabulary descend- 
ing in vulgarity as the poor old man 
ascended the floors of her house. 
There were no more visits from young 
ladies, and Pére Goriot had now lost 
all his good looks, grown thin and 
emaciated, careless in his dress, and 
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looked quite broken; so she mali- 
ciously observed one day after dinner— 

“Your daughters, Monsieur, do not 
come to see you now.” 

“They come sometimes,” said he 
with emotion. 

“Bravo, bravo,” cried the boarders, 
who amused themselves. with his 
persisting in his paternity. 

The old man had spoken the truth ; 
they were his daughters, and only 
two persons. They were married to 
rich but avaricious men, who did not 
allow them the funds necessary to 
the gay life of Paris. It was for them 
the old man sacrificed all his savings, 
reduced his income, and embraced 
poverty in his old age. They never 
admitted him into the society in 
which they moved, but it. was his 
practice to visit them furtively at 
different places ; to walk in the Bois, 
and gaze with pride at their carriages 
as they rolled by, and hug himself 
with the idea they were his children. 
The incidents of the tale form the 
career of their married life ; their ex- 

enses being paid by this old father. 

here are many characters introduced, 
and the whole story amply illustrates 
the haut monde of Paris. The usual 
complications of Parisian life arise in 
the domestic relations of these two 
ladies, they want money for the debts 
of their “amis,” secret money, that no 
wife dare ask of a husband. By de- 
grees the old father gives them up 
all, and sinks into the very lowest 
state of destitution. When he has 
no more to give, these unnatural 
daughters neglect him, their own 
domestic dissensions and their wants 
occupy them ; they seldom see him, 
and at last, worn out with anxiety 
and poverty, he subsists on reluctant 
charity, and dies in a garret raving 
after his daughters. Some friend 
who attends him endeavours to in- 
duce them to go to their father, but 
their husbands refuse to allow them, 
and they do not appear to be too 
willing to go. Meantime, the old man, 
who is still with Madame Vauquer, 
dies, and there is not a sou to pay 
for his funeral. Two medical stu- 
dents are the only persons that care 
about him, and they generously do all 
they can. One of them went to the 
houses of his daughters, but was re- 
fused admission by the lacqueys who 
had received orders. “ Monsieur,” 
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said they, “ you cannot be admitted ; 
their father is dead, and they are 
plunged in the greatest grief.” 

He then writes a note to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“Sell some jewellery, that your 
father may be decently conveyed to 
his last resting- place.” The concierge, 
however, delivered it to the husband, 
who read it, and threw it into the fire. 
Thus the old man was left to be 
buried by the charity of two medical 
students, who were the only mourn- 
ers at his grave—real mourners ; 
whilst his daughters were in their 
luxurious drawingrooms, he was con- 
signed to the earth, in an obscure 
cemetery, with the least expensive 
service that could be procured. “It 
was the death of the poor, without 
ceremony, without followers, without 
friends, without relations.” 

One peculiarity of Balzac’s style we 
must notice—his elaborate descrip- 
tions. If he has to describe a room, he 
gives you everything, not an item is 
left out, it would be painfully elabor- 
ate but for the artistic finish of the 
picture. As in a Pre-Raphaelite 
painting, nothing is omitted—it is a 
detailed representation of an actual 
scene. In his delineation of nature 
he is perfect; he treats nature 
sacramentally, as an outward, a 
visible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual grace ; he looks on nature, not as 
a mere scene laid out for the amuse- 
ment and recreation of man, but 
as a book to be deciphered which re- 
veals many hidden secrets, beautiful 
analogies to human life, impressive 
lessons, or, as Shakespeare himself, the 
high priest of the sacramentality of 
nature, has observed— 


“Tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 


The sacramental interpretation of 
nature is the basis of all true poetry. 
We cannot help giving one specimen 
from Balzac’s ‘“ Lys dans la Vallée.” 

“There are in nature effects whose 
significance is boundless, and which 
mount up to the very highest moral 
conceptions. Whether it be a flowered 
heath covered with diamonds of tlew- 
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drops, on which the sun plays ;—an 
immensity, decked out to attract a 
chance admiration. Whether it be a 
corner of a forest surrounded by 
precipitate rocks, moss clad and 
garnished with juniper trees, which 
strikes you with an indescribable idea 
of savageness and ruggedness, and 
out of which comes the cry of the 
screech-owl. Whether it be an arid 
plain without vegetation, stony and 
rough, whose horizon is like that of 
the desert, and where I meet a sub- 
lime and solitary flower, an anemone 
on a bed of violet silk, spread out for 
its golden stamen ; a tender image of 
my white idol* alone in her valley. 


‘Whether it be some broad pond upon 


which nature sometimes casts verdant 
patches, species of transition between 
plant and animal, which in a few 
days are alive with plants and in- 
sects, floating here and there like a 
world in ether. Whether it be a 
thatched cottage with its garden full 
of cabbages, its vine, its palings sus- 
pended over a quagmire framed in a 
few meagre fields of rye—type of so 
many humble existences. Whether 
it be a long alley in a forest like the 
nave of a cathedral, at the end of 
which isa glade bathed in the crimson 
light of the setting sun, and outside 
of these thick woods a fallow ground, 
or upon mossy banks you see the 
adder, having feasted itself, gliding 
home with its resplendent head erect. 
Throw over these scenes now torrents 
of sunlight gushing like nourishing 
waves, now masses of gray clouds 
lined like the wrinkles of an old 
man’s brow ; then add the cool tones 
of a feeble oranged sky furrowed 
with bands of pale blue, and listen— 
you will hear indefinable harmonies 
in the midst of a silence which con- 
founds. During the months of Sep- 
tember and October, I have never 
constructed a single bouquet which 
did not cost me a three hours’ search, 
so much did I admire with the sweet 
leisure of the poet these fugitive al- 
legories in which to my sight were 
painted the most contradictory spec- 
tacles of human life ; majestic scenes 
through which my memory wandered 
searchingly. Often now I connect 
with these grand moments the re- 


* The Lily in the Valley. 
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membrance of my soul being spread 
over nature. I walk amongst them 
still like a queen whose white robe 
undulates over the copses, flows 
over the green swards, from which 
thought issues like a promised fruit 
from every flower and calix full of 
loving filaments.” 

One of the cleverest and most 
amusing volumes in the “ Scénes de 
la Vie Privée” is “Les Memoires de 
deux jeunes Mariées,” which is the 
correspondence of two young married 
ladies, containing their experiences of 
life and the incidents of their varied 
careers. The characters of the two 
ladies are admirably developed in 
these letters. The one was destined 
to the gay life of Paris, and the other 
to a rural retreat with a rich but 
dyspeptic husband. The first four 
letters are from Paris from Mdlle. 
Louise de Chaulieu, to Mademoiselle 
Renée de Maulcombe—the young 
ladies are not yet married. Mdlle. 
de Chaulieu was placed in a convent 
with a view to ultimately taking the 
veil, but it appears this young lady’s 
temperament was not inclined to- 
wards a life of asceticism ; her pene- 
tration was too keen, her mind too 
active, and her love of life too deep 
for such a career, so she describes it 
to her friend in the following lan- 
guage :— 

“That monotonous life where every 
hour brought a duty, a prayer, a 
task so exactly the same, that at any 
hour of the day or night a Carmelite 
might be always reported as doing 
the same thing: that horrible exist- 
ence where one is indifferent whether 
the things which surround you are 
or are not.” She describes her joy 
at leaving the convent from which 
her parents had taken her from fear 
of her health: the scenes of her 
home, her reception by her relations, 
the Duke, her father, and her proud 
brothers. In a few days she is going 
to a ball at la Duchesse de Maufrig- 
neuse, her first introduction to society, 
where she will be presented to that 
“world” which she has so longed to 
know. A dancing-master is in daily 
attendance upon her: she has a 
governess whom she keenly depicts 
as a— 

“Miss Griffith, who has been re- 
commended to Mama by the English 
Ambassador. This miss is the daugh- 
ter cf a minister, she is perfectly 
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well-bred, her mother is a titled lady, 
she is thirty-six years old, and she 
will teach me English. Miss Griffith 
is pretty enough to have ‘preten- 
sions:’ she is poor and proud, she is 
Scotch, she will be my chaperon, she 
will sleep in Rose’s chamber ; Rose 
will be at the command of Miss Grif- 
fith ; but I have already seen that I 
shall govern my governess: during 
the six days we have been together, 
she has perfectly understood that I 
alone can be of service to her, and J, 
in spite of my statue-like face, have 
perceived that she will be complaisant 
to me: she is a good creature, but 
discreet. I have not yet found out 
what has passed between my Mama 
and her. There are twelve theatres 
in Paris. I read a great deal, but 
indistinctly one book leads me to an- 
other. I see the titles of many books 
on the back of one, but I have no 
one to guide me. What I have read 
of modern literature turns chiefly 
upon love, the subject which occupies 
us so much, since our destiny is made 
by man and for man ; but how much 
are these great authors below two 
little girls I could mention, named 
Renée and Louise. I one day aston- 
ished them by asking my papa if I 
could be introduced to Madame de 
Stael. They all burst out laughing, 
and my brother said, ‘Why, where- 
ever has she comefrom? My father 
replied, ‘ We must recollect she comes 
from the Carmelites.’ ‘My dear, 
Madame de Stael is dead,’ said the 
duchess.” 

So sharp is this young lady, and 
so keen is her penetration, that she 
soon masters the positions of the 
field : in a few days she had learned 
everything of everybody. 

“My brother honours me with a 
profound contempt, and continues 
towards me the kindness of indiffer- 
ence ; he is a handsome young man, 
but whimsical and melancholy. J 
have his secret: neither the Duke nor 
the Duchess has suspected it. Al- 
though young and a duke, he is jea- 
lous of his father, he is nothing in 
the state, he has no office at court, 
he cannot say, ‘I am going to the 
chamber.’ There is only I in the 
house who have sixteen hours for re- 
flection. My father is engaged in 
public business or his pleasures, my 
mother is also engaged, nobody reacts 
upon me in the house: they are al- 
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ways out, here is not even time for 
life. Iam curious to know what in- 
vincible attraction the world can have 
to keep people up from nine in the 
evening to two in the morning, to 
cause so much expense, and so many 
fatigues. But I forget I am speaking 
of Paris; there one can live with 
others as a family, and not know each 
other. A half nun like myself arrives, 
and in a fortnight she has discovered 
what the great statesman has not 
seen in his own house. - Perhaps he 
may have seen it, and there is a rea- 
son for his blindness. I shall sound 
that obscure depth.” 

At the first ball she is introduced 
toa man of talent, a renowned author 
whom she sums up thus: 

“T do not know his works, but he 
is no gentleman. Whatever genius 
may be, I have no sympathy with it, 
and I found him so much occupied 
with himself, and so little with others, 
that he made me think we are only 
things not beings for these great 
hunters of ideas. When men of talent 
love, they should never write, or they 
cease to love. There is something in 
their brain which eclipses their mis- 
tress. I could see it allin that man’s 
conduct, who, they say, is a great pro- 
fessor, orator, and author ; and that 
ambition enslaves all greatness.” 

She becomes aphoristic in her 
letters. 

“Good taste,” she says, “consists 
just as much in the knowledge of 
what we should be silent about, as of 
what we should talk about.” She 
speaks of an unconscious education, 
which “we give one another when 
we talk together in secret.” 

Her friend marries first, and in her 
congratulatory letter, Louise says :— 
“T have been now a fortnight in so- 
ciety ; one evening at the Italiens, 
the other at the grand opera, and 
every evening at the ball. I have 
been gazed at through opera glasses, 
and admired; but I have seen no 
one yet to inspire me with such emo- 
tion as I experience in hearing Garcia 
sing in the magnificent Duo with 
Pellegrini in Otello. My dear, you 
see nothing but simplicity, and yet 
there are monstrous things. In a 
fortnight I have discovered the secrets 
of the whole house. My mother 
would have accompanied my father 
in his embassy to Madrid, if he 
could have taken M. de Canalis as 
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secretary, but the King nominates 
them, and the Duke dared not dis- 
obey his Majesty, nor thwart my 
mother, so this great politician has 
cut the knot of the difficulty by 
leaving the Duchess behind. M. de 
Canalis, the great poet of the day, 
is the gentleman he cultivates the 
society of my mother, and who studies, 
doubtless, diplomacy with her from 
three to five hours daily. Diplomacy 
must be a very fine thing, for he is 
as assiduous as a gambler at the 
Bourse. Miss Griffith has discovered 
that Alphonse, my brother, loves an 
opera dancer. How can a man love 
legs and pirouettes? We have 
noticed that he is always present 
when she dances, that he applauds 
her, and departs as soon as she has 
finished. I find that young men at 
present are more interested than m- 
teresting—more occupied with them- 
selves than us; but they are very 
transparent—they quit at once. the 
got-up physiognomy with which they 
address us, as though we could not 
use our eyes. The man who speaks 
to us is the lover; he who speaks no 
longer is the husband. As to young 
ladies, they are so false that it is 
impossible to divine their character 
otherwise than by their dancing. I 
have also been horrified with the 
brutality of fashionable life. When 
supper time comes, it passes all de- 
cent bounds, and reminds me of 
popular tumults. Politeness very 
imperfectly hides the general egotism. 
My mother said the other day, ‘She 
makes astonishing progress.’ ‘ Ma- 
ma,’ I said, ‘ do you expect me always 
to ask you if Madame de Stael is 
dead? My father smiled, and left 
the room.” 

It is impossible to give a just 
analysis of this book ; to do so would 
be to transcribe it completely. We 
can safely recommend it as a reper- 
toire of good things, and must obey 
the imperative limits of space by 
concluding with a few of its gems. 

In a letter from the married friend 
upon hearing of the approaching 
marriage of Louise, there occurs this 
striking passage— 

“T conclude this by saying that 
upon re-perusing your letter a terror 
has seized me. Your great love 
seems to me to defy God. Misfor- 
tune, the sovereign master of this 
world, will he not be angry at -not 
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sharing your feast? What superb 
fortune has he not overturned? Ah, 
Louise, forget not in the midst of 
your happiness to pray to God. Be 
charitable and good, and avert mis- 
fortunes by your goodness. As for 
me, I am become more truly pious 
since I left the convent. You do not 
say anything to me about religion at 
Paris. Whilst you adore Felipe (her 
intended husband) it seems to me 
that you address yourself, like the 
proverb, more to the saint than to 
God.” 

“The universe should attach itself 
to God as an infant is attached to its 
mother by the fibres of her being, for 
God is the great mother-heart of 
the world.” 

From the correspondence it ap- 

eared that Louise controlled her 

usband with jealous tyranny, which 
calls forth some good advice from 
the warm heart of the country 
recluse, who in reproving and cau- 
tioning her, adds— 

“Tt is no use for our sex to strive ; 
we can never be endowed with the 
qualities of men, and they are indis- 
pensable toa family. You know very 
well that I am superior to my 
husband Louis, but have you ever 
heard me contradict him? Do I 
not always respect him as_ the 
power of thefamily? Hypocrisy, you 
will say; but the counsels I wish to 
give him I reserve for our most pri- 
vate communion, but even then I 
never assume a superiority over him. 
My dear, the perfection of kindness 
is in total self-annihilation, so that he 
who is obliged may not feel himself 
inferior to the person by whom he is 
obliged; and this self-devotion is 
productive of infinite pleasures.” 

The one friend sends this consola- 
tion to the other on the loss of a 
child— 

“You must for the future purchase 
the joy of meeting him again, for he 
is only gone to his God. You will 
not make a step that does not take 
you nearer to him, and every duty 
accomplished will break one link in 
the chain which separates you from 


im.” 

The delight of this good mother at 
the success of her boy is graphically 
depicted by an incident; she had 
been to the distribution of prizes at 
the college, and her child had won the 
two first prizes, upon which she says— 


“T became pale when I heard them 
proclaim his name, and I felt an 
impulse to cry out, J am his mother. 
Nais pressed my hand violently, but 
I felt no pain at that moment. Ah, 
Louise, that féte was worth many 
flirtations.” 

We have said little about Balzac’s 
plots, but they are masterpieces for 
two reasons: they are natural and 
they are well maintained. He does 
not depend, like modern novelists, 
upon some inextricable mystery or 
confusion, but upon the vivida vis 
animi, the magical naturalness with 
which he portrays character. You 
never forget them; you recognize 
them immediately ; you have heard 
and seen them before ; they come up 
again in his other works and continue 
their careers ; they re-appear as old 
friends, with just the natural change of 
yearsupon them ; the same in individ- 
uality, with thesame passions, motives, 
and pursuits. Vautrin, whether as 
a priest, a thief-taker, or a thief, is 
always a monarch among villains. 
Rastignac and De Marsay are types 
of gay men of fashion, bred and _per- 
fected only in the hotbeds of Paris 
saloons—indigenous there ; they live 
on gaslight, and die under the rays 
of the sun. The Baron Nucingen is 
always the same, the same coarse 
vulgar millionaire, hard, stern man of 
business, but the slave of his imbecile 

assions. Madame Fischtaminel, 

{adame d’Espard, Celestine, Beatrix, 
are all phenomena of the same class, 
though manifesting themselves in 
different modes and positions of 
life. No man has sketched vice so 
graphically, and with the graphic 
sketch kept back the gilding, and de- 
lineated it in all its repulsiveness ; he 
has not held it out in its painted fasci- 
nation—not offered it to his readers 
as an apple of temptation, sweet 
to look upon, but has accompanied 
it in its most brilliant forms with its 
dark, ugly shadow, and sent it to its 
doom. No man has sketched virtue 
more beautifully, and therefore, we 
may add, has painted the female 
character more justly than Balzac, 
His bad women, though strikingly 
bad, yet cast up to the surface some 
excrescences of concealed goodness ; 
his good women are not angels, but 
flesh and blood, purified by self- 
denial and purged by sorrow. The 
panorama of life which is spread 
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out before us in his collected writ- 
ings is a more varied one, and more 
universal than that of any other man 
save Shakespeare. It is marvellous 
how a man who had been born and 
had spent his life in Paris, and could 
naturally sketch the squalor of her 
low life and the splendid riot of her 
saloons, could also delineate with a 
magic pencil the quiet virtues of a 
rustic priest, the little troubles of a 
rustic fold, the vicissitudes of poor 
men’s homes, the beauty of nature, 
in the majesty of its grandest forms, 
down through all its phases, to the 

uiet. beauty of a flower-garden. 
He has touched nothing without 
embellishing it. There are in his 
works philosophical reflection, subtle 
analysis, vivid delineation, sparkling 
wit, repartee, vivacious conversation, 
declamation, dramatic action, tra- 
gedy and pathos, gentle and touch- 
ing as a child’s tears, garnished 
with a sensitive delicacy of feeling, 
and conveyed in a pointed, flexible 
style, which does not require 
deciphering, but paints the idea in 
all its colours, the result only of 
clear vision produced by severe men- 
tal training, and reading as easily as 
though thrown off without effort. 
His works have had a marked 
influence upon the literature of 
France, and exert no small influence 
upon our own; many of our best 
fictions are nota little nourished from 
the fountain of his works, and one of 
the most successful dramas ever 
brought out upon the English stage, 
which most affected the English heart 
and life, was ‘The Game of Specula- 
tion,” almost a verbal adaptation of 
one of his few plays, “ Mercadet, ou le 
Faiseur.” We must, however, con- 
clude this imperfect notice of his 
labours by first heartily recommend- 
ing his works, and then by displaying 
before the reader a few gems, not 
chosen, but picked at random, from 
two or three of his volumes. We 
would mention out of the forty-three 
volumes of the “Comedie Humaine,” 
that the reader should form his ac- 
quaintance with Balzac, first by read- 
ing “Eugénie Grandet,” “ Pere Gor- 
jot,” “Le Curé de Village,” “ Memoires 
de deux jeunes Mariées,” or “Le Lys 
dans la Vallée,” that he should scru- 
pulously avoid all works marked 
“Onuvrages de jeunesse,” for they are 
not worthy of Balzac, and it is a sa- 
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crilege to his fame that they have 
been dug out of obscurity and brought 
to light. 

“Every human life offers in its tissue 
the most irregular combinations, but 
seen from a certain distance they ap- 
pear alike.”—“ Mem. de deux jeunes 
M ariées,” chap. 18. 

“We can love and not be happy, 
we can be happy and not love, but 
to love and have happiness, to unite 
these two immense human blessings, 
is a prodigy.”—“La Maison Nucin- 
gen.” 

“Alike in its caprices to modern 
chemistry, which reduces creation to 
a salt, the human soul engenders in 
itself terrible poisons by the concen- 
tration of its enjoyments, of its forces, 
or of its ideas, and many men perish 
thus, victims to some moral acid 
which they have themselves distilled 
in their own hearts.” —“ Peau de Cha- 
grin.” 

“Man stamps his helplessness on 
every act of his life ; he is never al- 
together happy, nor altogether miser- 
able.”—Jbid. 

“Man instinctively exhausts him- 
self by two acts which dry up the 
sources of his existence. Two words 
will express all the forms which these 
two causes of death assume—Will and 
Power. Between these two terms of 
human action there is another for- 
mula which wise men master. Will 
consumes us, power destroys us, but 
knowledge \eaves our feeble organisa- 
tion in a perpetual state of calm. 
Thus desire or will is dead in me, 
slain by thought, and movement or 
power has resolved itself into the 
natural play of my organs. In two 
words, I have placed my life, not in 
the heart which breaks; not in the 
senses which grow dull; but in the 
intellect which never exhausts itself, 
and survives all.”—Jbid. 

The tendency of modern life is thus 
sketched :— 

“The avaricious do not believe in 
another life, the present is everything 
forthem. This reflection casts a terri- 
ble light over the present epoch, when 
more than in any other period money 
dominates laws, politics, and manners. 
Institutions, books, and doctrines, all 
conspire to undermine the belief in a 
future state, upon which the social 
fabric has rested for eighteen hundred 
years. Now the grave is a transi- 
tion little feared. The future which 
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awaited us beyond that, has been 
transferred to the present. To arrive, 
per fas et nefas, at the terrestial Para- 
dise of luxury and vain enjoyments, 
to poets the heart and macerate the 
body for fleeting possessions, as the 
martyrs once gave their lives for 
eternal happiness, is the general 
thought—a thought written every- 
where, even in the laws which in- 
quire of the legislator, //ow much do 
you pay ? instead of, What are your 
opinions ? When these doctrines have 
passed from the middle classes to the 
people, what will become of the coun- 
try ’—“ Lugénie Grandet.” 

“‘ Misery engenders equality. Wo- 
man has this in common with the 
angels, that suffering belongs espe- 
cially to her."—JZbid. 

“In every situation woman has 
more causes of grief than man, and 
suffers more than he. Man has his 
strength and the exercise of his 
power ; he is busy, he hurries, he oc- 
cupies himself, he thinks, he antici- 
pates the future, and finds consola- 
tion. But woman remains alone; she 
stands face to face with her suffer- 
ing, from which nothing distracts 
her; she descends into the very 
depths of the abyss which has 
opened, sounds it, and often sinks 
under her wishes and her tears. To 
feel, to love, to suffer, to devote her- 
self, will always be the text of the 
life of woman.” With these few 
extracts we must bid farewell to 
Balzac ; we may also add that his 
novels are tolerably free from that 
peculiar form of representing social 
evils common to many French writers, 
and once so offensive to la pudeur 
Britannique, but as phases of 
French life they do contain some 
things of which we were once happily 
ignorant, but which have unfortu- 
nately been made familiar to us in the 
fiction writing of the last few years. 
Anyone who has passed through the 
malebolge of vice which has been 
delineated in our most popular novels, 
may read the worst of Balzac without 
fear of taint, although he himself for- 
bade his young nieces to read some of 
his works. 

The novel is one of the problems of 
modern literature, and its effect upon 
morals is yet in experiment. It is to 
the poets and dramatists of bygone 
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times, that we look for insight into 
the familiar life of extinct peoples. 
Old historians deal chiefly with the 
career of the nations and the march 
of event; but the poets and dra- 
matists have stereotyped the pecu- 
liarities of every-day life, as they 
developed themselves around them. 
In these two departments of litera- 
ture, as concerns ourselves, the present 
age is especially unfortunate; and 
time by obliterating much of our 
poetry and dramatic plagiarism will 
do a kindness to our national honour, 
so that posterity will have to turn to 
those delineations of life and charac- 
ter embodied in our novels for pic- 
tures of the habits and customs of 
the nineteenth century in England. 
That such a comprehensive repre- 
sentation of life should be false is 
an error which our natural love of 
perpetuity ought to rectify; that it 
should be impure is a stigma which 
the honour of the age ought to rectify ; 
that it is, as regards us, both false 
and impure, is the crying calamity of 
our literature. 

There is, interlaced as it were with 
the very tissues of the human mind, 
a principle which may be termed the 
principle of unconscious imitation. No 
intellect, however strong its calibre, 
can contemplate for any length of 
time one particular vein or cast of 
thought, without becoming as it were 
saturated with its spirit, permeated 
with its influence, without finding its 
own ideas receiving, by some subtle 
operation of this mysterious principle 
of imitation, a bias or impetus to- 
wards the current of that thought 
which it has been contemplating, and 
the velocity of the impetus is in the 
proportion of the strength of the 
mind of the operator to the weak- 
ness of that of the subject operated 
upon. It becomes at once obvious 
that the tainting such a current of 
literature as that of fiction with im- 
purities, is one of the greatest evils 
which the intellectual history of a 
nation can record. The morbid in- 
fluence is subtle; without perhaps 
working practical mischief it inflicts 
moral injury; for though it may be 
possible for virtue to exist without 
chastity, yet a healthy, chaste mind 
is the broad foundation and greatest 
help to a virtuous life. 
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“Old Sir Douglas.” 


“OLD SIR DOUGLAS.”’* 


THERE can be little doubt that in 
“Old Sir Douglas” the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton has attained her highest ex- 
cellence as a writer of fiction—not 
only has that tale an advantage over 
* Lost and Saved,” in not being writ- 
ten, as the phrase is, “ for a purpose,” 
but over all her other prose works 
in vigour of interest, in profusion of 
thought and poetry ; and, more strik- 
ingly still, in variety and singularity 
of character. If the book contained 
no other portrait than that of Alice 
Ross, that one marvellous delineation 
would suffice to stamp it as a work 
of the highest order of genius. But 
this book is characterized by all the 
brilliant singularities of its celebrated 
authoress. Mrs. Norton’s narrative is 
impassioned in the sense in which a 
speech is impassioned. It is a state- 
ment of an extraordinary case, by an 
advocate of startling force, fancy, sar- 
casm, and pathos. {t differs from 
other stories, not only in the measure 
of its power, but in the attitude of 
its narrator. Mrs. Norton handles 
the story she tells and the persons 
who figure in it, like an advocate in 
the forum. She denounces, she 
applauds—she throws her own pas- 
sionate sympathies undisguisedly into 
her narrative, and the reader finds 
himself carried away by a double 
force—by the extraordinary interest 
of the tale, and by the enthusiasm of 
its reciter. It is this predominance 
of the rhetorical temperament which 
distinguishes Mrs. Norton essentially 
from all contemporary story-tellers, 
and contributes, one powerful element 
to the general fascination of her fic- 
tions. 

The generous partialities and anti- 
pathies to which her impetuous 
eloquence is subservient, aid in stimu- 
lating the feelings of the reader, who 
lays down the book with a conscious- 
ness of having been wrought upon by 
something more than the situations, 
the dialogue, and the characters which 
enter strictly into a story—of having 
been pleaded with, harangued, and 
inflamed by an orator difficult’ to 


resist during the entire movement of 
the drama. 

In her method of treating a story, 
there are other peculiarities distin- 
guishing her manner in a very marked 
way from that of most other writers 
of romance. There is hardly to be 
found in the entire work a single 
page of mere narrative. There runs 
through it a fine essaic vein of illus- 
tration drawn from acute observa- 
tion and often from very profound 
thought. 

The thinking faculty of the reader 
is thus kept in continual play, while 
his fancy is charmed by the poetic 
faculty and brilliant wit which beau- 
tify and illuminate without ever 
disturbing this current of severer 
thought. The proportion of this 
delightful and brilliant ingredient is 
so large as to impart a very singular 
charm to the work. We have men- 
tioned that sparkling quality which 
is the natural heritage of Mrs. Norton. 
There are touches, too, of delicate 
humour, and playful, feminine irony, 
to be found in these pages, which to 
those familiar with the writings of 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan will recall one 
of the happiest gifts of that delightful 
mind. 

To support what we have said 
respecting the “ essaic ingredient” of 
which we have spoken, and which 
everywhere pervades this powerful 
book, we reprint, with hardly an 
attempt at selection, a few examples 
of the graver discussion which flows 
concurrently with the story. 


“On their way to Glenrossie! Ah, what 
other rapture, what other fulness of joy, 
shall compare to the day, when the woman 
who loves deeply and truly is borne to the 
home of the man she so loves? 

“Forever! The human ‘for-ever ’—the 
for-ever ‘till death do us part,’ how it 
stretches out its illimitable future of joy, as 
we sit, hand linked in hand, sure of each 
other, of existence, of love, of all that makes 
a paradise of earth; and the hedges and 
boundaries that divide lands flee past before 
our dreaming eyes; and the morning sun 
glows into noon; and the noon burns and 
fades; and the day sinks again, with a 
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crimson haze, into sunset-—and perhaps the 
sweet and quiet light—the pale light of the 
moon—swims up into that sea of blue men 
call the sky; while still we are journeying 
on to the one spot on earth where we have 
cast our anchor of hope; to the trees and 
lawns, and rocks and hills, and gardens of 
flowers, and paths of delight, which were 
till now all nis: but since the morning are 
ours !—the place we have loved without 
ever seeing it, perhaps,—the place that saw 
his boyhood ; where his people drew breath ; 
where his dear ones have lived and died; 
where we hope to live and die—Home! 
The blessed word Home !” 


“If there were not daily examples to 
familiarize us with the marvel, we might 
wonder at the strange way in which Nature 
asserts herself; or rather, at the effects of 
Nature and accident combined, in the cha- 
racters of individuals. 

“We see children, all brought up in one 
home, under the same tutelage, as different 
as night from day. Pious sons and daugh- 
ters sprung from infidel and profligate pa- 
rents ; unredeemed and incorrigible rascals 
from honest and religious fathers; fools, 
that fritter away the vanishing hours they 
themselves scarcely know how, born where 
steady conduct and deep knowledge seemed 
the very life of those around them,—and 
earnest, intelligent, and energetic souls 
springing up, like palm-trees in the desert- 
sand, where never a thought has been 
given to mental culture or religious im- 
provement.” 


“There are persons who talk much and 
readily of their feelings, and who yet leave 
you in uncertainty both as to the sincerity 
and the motive of their confession; and 
there are others whose rare allusions to 
themselves and their private joys or sorrows 
seem to come like gleams of light, showing 
their whole inner nature.” 


“*T wonder if women who are ‘first ob- 
jects’ in some large and happy home circle, 
—or even ‘ first objects’ to the objects 
they themselves love,—ever ruminate over 
the condition of one who is nobody's first 
object. How lone in the midst of company 
such a one must feel! What silence must 
lie under all their talking and laughing! 
What strange disruption from the linked 
chain that holds all the rest together! 
What exile, though ever present! What 
starvation of soul, in the midst of all those 
great shares of love meted out around 
her!” 

“* Woe to the man who is loved with the 
passion that has neither tenderness nor 
affection to soften it: who is loved not for 
his own sake, but for the selfish sake of the 
woman who has mated with him! The 
opposite of that love is hate. The serpent 


hatched from the Egyptian warmth of that 
sterile soil, is vengeance. Pity, and regret, 
and the sad quiet partings of a humbled 
heart ; the unutterable and fiery sense of 
wrong quenched and conquered by a flood 
of better and holier feelings: all these 
things are unknown to such women. Their 
impulse is to slay Jason’s children to punish 
Jason. They fulfil the Scriptural maledic- 
tion which says, ‘Cursed be their anger, 
for it was fierce; and their wrath, for it 
was cruel.’” 


We may, without violating the 
mystery of the story, reprint here one 
of its many pathetic and powerful 
scenes, because it meets us almost in 
limine, in the second chapter, and 
discloses nothing which the reader is 
not intended to know at the outset. 


“ Sir Douglas rode to Torrieburn almost 
as desperately as his brother had done the 
night before. He found the handsome 
rider he had fondly watched at his departure, 
a bruised, shattered, groaning wretch. His 
horse, overspurred, and bewildered by the 
drifting rain and howling storm, had swer- 
ved on the old-fashioned sharp-angled bridge 
that crossed the Falls of Torrieburn close to 
his home, and had dashed with his rider 
over the low parapet in among the rocks 
below. 

** Close to home; luckily, close to home! 

‘* Near enough for the wild shout he gave 
as he fell, and even the confused sound of 
the roll of shaken-down stones, and terrible 
weight of horse and rider falling on the bed 
of the torrent, to reach the house, and the 
quick ear of one who was waiting and 
watching there. For Kenneth’s bachelor 
home was not a lonely one. Startling was 
the picture that presented itself in that drear 
morning’s light when Sir Douglas entered. 
The weariest frightened form he ever beheld 
in the shape of woman, sat at the foot of 
the bed. Untidy, dishevelled, beautiful ; 
her great white arms stretched out with 
clasped hands, shuddering every time that 
Kenneth groaned; her reddish-golden hair 
stealing in tangled locks from under the 
knotted kerchief, which she had never un- 
tied or taken off since she had rushed out 
into the storm and scrambled down to the 
Falls the night before. The lower part of 
her dress still soaked and dripping, coverec 
with mud and moss—one of her loose stock- 
ings torn at the ankle, and the blood oozing 
through—her petticoat, too, torn on that 
side. She had evidently slipped in attempt- 
ing to reach the horse and rider. 

“« Douglas spoke first to her, and he spoke 
to her of herself; not of his brother. 

*“* Och!’ she said, and her teeth chattered 
as she spoke, ‘ye’ll no mind me, sir! it’s 
naething. I just drappit by one hand frae 
the brae, in amang the stanes to get at him, 
and sae gat hurtit. Ou Kenneth! Kenneth! 
Kenneth! Ou my man! my ain man!’ and 
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rocking wildly to and fro while the rain 
beat against the window, and the storm 
seemed to rock the trees in unison with her 
movements, she ceased to speak. 

“ The dying man moved his lips with a 
strange sort of smile, but no sound came. 
Douglas knelt down by him; and, as he did 
so, was conscious of the presence of a little 
nestling child, the most lovely little face 
that ever looked out of a picture, that was 
sitting at the bed-head, serene and hopeful 
in all this trouble, and saying to him with 
a shy smile,—‘ Are ye the doctor? and will 
ye put daddy a’ richt? We've been waiting 
lang for the doctor.’ 

“ No doctor could save Kenneth—no, not 
if the aching heart of his elder brother had 
resolved to bring him life at the price of his 
whole estate. He was fast going—fast! 
The grief of the ungovernable woman at 
his bed-foot only vaguely disturbed him. 
He was beginning to be withdrawn from 
earthly sights and earthly sounds. But Sir 
Douglas tried to calm her. He besought 
her to be still; to go away and wash her 
wounded limb and tear-swoln face, and ar- 
range herself, and return, and meanwhile 
he would watch Kenneth till the doctor 
came. No, she wouldn’t—no, she couldn’t 
—no, he might die while she was out of the 
way—no, she wad see the last o’ him, and 
then dee.’ She offered no help; she was 
capable of no comfort; she kept up her loud 
lament, so as to bewilder all present; and 
it was a positive relief to Sir Douglas when, 
with a sudden shiver through her whole 
frame, she slid from the bed-foot to the floor 
in a swoon.” 


The Doctor and his assistant arrive 
—-“ bone-setters,” from the village of 
Torricburn, and the admission soon 
comes, that beyond some trifling 
palliatives, their simple skill can 
devise nothing—Kenneth must die— 


“When the doctor had arranged that 
dying bed for the best,—and had attended 
to the miscrable woman who had fainted, 
and had brought her back, pale, exhausted, 
but quieter, to the sick chamber,— Kenneth 
made a feeble effort to raise himself; an 
exertion which was followed by a dreadful 
groan. Then he murmured twice the name 
of ‘Maggie!—dear Maggie!’ and Sir 
Douglas rose up, and made way for the 
trembling creature so called upon, to kneel 
down in his place: adjuring her, for the 
love of heaven—for the love of Kenneth— 
not to give way, but keep still; getting 
only from her a burst of sobbing, and 
the words, ‘Kill me, och! kill me! and 
then maybe yell hush me down.’ There 
seemed ‘ no hushing her down,’ till suddenly 
Kenneth said, in a sort of dreamy voice, 
‘Maggie, youll call to mind the birken 
trees—the birken trees!’ 

“The woman held her breath, 
was no need to quiet her now, 


There 
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“The birken trees by the broomy knowe, 
repeated he, dreamily; and in a low clear 
tone he added,—‘ I’m sorry, Maggie.’ 

“Then, opening his eyes with a fixed 
look, he said, ‘Dear Douglas!’ in a tone of 
extreme, almost boyish tenderness; and 
then followed a renewed silence; broken 
only by the wild gusty winds outside the 
house, and the distant sound of the fatal 
Falls of Torrieburn. All at once, with the 
rallying strength that sometimes precedes 
death, he spoke clearly and intelligibly. 
‘Douglas! be kind—I’m going—I’m dying 
—be kind to my Kenneth, for the sake of 
days when we were boys together! Don’t 
forsake him! don't deny him! Have pity, 
too, on Maggie!’ 

“A little pause after that, and he spoke 
more restlessly :—‘I’m asking others, and 
and I ought to do it myself. It’s J who 
forsake them: it’s I that didn’t pity. I 
say—I say—are you all here? Douglas! 
the doctor—ah ! yes, and my father’s factor, 
—Well—I—’ 

“ He struggled for a moment, with blue 
blanched lips; then, feeling for the little 
curled head of the child at the further side 
of his bed, and locking his right hand in 
the hand of the kneeling woman, he said,— 
‘I trust Douglas with these. I declare 
Margaret Carmichael my Wire, and I ac- 
knowledge Kenneth Carmichael Ross as my 
lawful son!” 

“The woman gave a suppressed shriek ; 
she sprang up from her knees, and flung 
her arms round the dying man with a wild, 
‘Och, I thank ye—I thank ye! and 
mitherll thank ye for ever! Ou! my 
Kenneth!’ 

“He turned his head towards her with 
that unutterable smile that often flits over 
dying faces. Brighter and fonder his smile 
could not have been in the days of their 
first love: ‘by the broomy knowe, under 
the birken trees ;’ and perhaps his thoughts 
were there, even inthat supreme hour. No 
other word, except a broken ejaculation of 
prayer, came from him; only the by- 
standers ‘saw a great change’—the change 
there is no describing—come over his brow. 
The anguish of mortal pain seemed to melt 
into peace. A great sigh escaped him, such 
as bursts from the bosom in some sudden 
relief from suffering, and the handsome man 
was a handsome corpse. 

“He who had been so much to that 
wailing woman, had become rr! ‘it;’ ‘ the 
body;’ that perishable form which had 
clothed the eternal soul, and was now to be 
carried away and hidden under the earth, 
‘to suffer corruption,’ and join the unseen 
throng of those whose place in this world 
* shall know them no more.’ ” 


Maggie is drawn with.the daring 
skill and utter fidelity which charac- 
terize every picture in old Sir Douglas 
—a skill and a fidelity which rem nd 
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one of the homely literalities which in 
Hogarth’s and in Shakespeare's pic- 
tures startle one with their undeniable 
reality, and render the sublime of 
tragedy more sublime by a touch of 
prosaic and vulgar nature. In this 
sort of contrast Mrs. Norton is a con- 
summaté artist ; nothing is disguised 
of Maggie’s coarseness, violence, and 
vulgarities ; she receives the benefit 
neither of distance, nor of dark- 
ened windows; she is in nowise 
idealized, nor translated into a 
statue ; we see her in the broadest 
daylight, and face to face, without 
having been spared one intonation of 
her Scottish brogue, and savage up- 
roar, or @ single aggravation of her 
fierceness, and grossness, and vulgar 
savagery; and yet with all this— 
and in great measure—such is the 
mystery of true art, because of 
this, Maggie is nearly always interest- 
ing, and often by reason of the wild 
burst and tempest of her ungoverned 
affections, positively sublime—Mag- 
gie alone would make the success 
and the interest of a good novel; 
and yet, such is the wealth and _per- 
fection of portraiture—especially of 
female portraiture—in these pages, 
that Maggie might very easily lose 
her legitimate prominence among the 
creations of fiction, by her juxtaposi- 
tion with the other more strange and 
striking, though not more finished 
pictures, in these powerful volumes, 

The most singular figure that rises 
before us, at the weird beck of Mrs. 
Norton’s pen, and that which, with 
strangest fascination, haunts our eyes, 
days after her book is shut—is un- 
doubtedly that of Alice Ross. In the 
earlier chapters of the tale we become 
acquainted with her as a child, cold, 
cautious, repellant, and yet with a 
certain silent prettiness and grace. 
This little girl, the half-sister of old 
Sir Douglas, is harboured by him, 
after her mother’s death, at his High- 
land castle of Glenrossie, of which 
she becomes “the lady,” and in due 
time does the honors for him ; this 
ee however, is changed—Sir 

ouglas brings home a beautiful 
young wife, and the first home-trans- 
ports of the bride, are succeeded by a 
faint sense of danger—a trouble thus 
described— 


“And then, very slowly, very quietly, 
very unexpectedly, and yet very clearly, 
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she awoke to the perception that in her 
Paradise there was a snake. 

“‘Not a creature that awed and yet fas-~ 
cinated ; whose presence was a mystery, and 
its counsel almost a scornful command. 
But a little sliding, slithering, mean, small 
snake: a ‘snake in the grass: a snake 
whose tiny bite the heel might almost care- 
lessly spurn when it seemed to pursue, and 
whose power to wound might be doubted 
and smiled over, till the miracle of death by 
its venom were irrevocably proved! A 
snake that looked like a harmless eft. 

“Nothing but the instinctive repulsion 
which exists in certain natures to reptiles 
even when unseen, their presence being dis- 
coverable to the inner soul of feeling though 
not to the outward sense, could have in- 
spired Gertrude with the aversion she gra- 
dually felt for Sir Douglas’s half-sister, 
Alice Ross. 

“ Alice had not offended the bride; on 
the contrary she flattered her; she obvi- 
ously endeavoured to please, to wind round 
her, to become necessary to her. She went 
beyond the mere yielding up gracefully the 
small delegated authority which for many 
years she had seemed to exercise, from 
being ‘the only one of the family resident 
at the Castle’ She was not satisfied with 
dropping to the condition -of friend and 
equal; she rather assumed that of poor 
relation and humble companion. She chose 
toleration, and repudiated welcome. As to 
the near connexion between herself and Sir 
Douglas, she always alluded to it in a hum- 
ble, half-mournful, apologetic manner, as if 
it were a fault, but not her fault; and yet 
a fault for which she was willing to make 
amends to the extent of her feeble powers, 
She behaved towards him as towards one 
who was to be admired, reverenced, won- 
dered at ;—but to Jove him would be taking 
too great aliberty. Still, in her own subser- 
vient way she contrived to impress him with 
a notion of humble worship: and she lost 
no opportunity of increasing that impression 
even while she deprecated all evidences of 
its ruling spirit in her mind.” 


We know not whether this picture 
has its particular counterpart in life. 
We cannot recollect, however, having 
actually met its original. And yet 
with the mysterious recognition we 
sometimes experience in dreams, we 
know Alice Ross instantly. 


“ Alice was certainly what in common 
parlance is called, even when the party still 
retains claims to personal attraction, ‘an 
old maid,’ 

‘ Alice did retain claims to personal at- 
traction: her well-shaped head,—though 
its banded hair was of that disagreeable dry 
drab colour, which had not yet the advan- 
tage of our modern fashion of being dyed 
of a golden red,—surmounted a long, slen- 
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der white throat; and a figure which, if 
somewhat too spare for artistic notions of 
beauty, was, as her maid expressed it, 
‘ jimp and genteel.’ 

“She moved (as she spoke) with slow 
precision; and not without some degree of 
grace. The only positively disagreeable 
thing about her, was a certain watchfulness 
which disturbed and fascinated you. Do 
what you would, Alice's eyes were on you. 
You felt them fixed on your shoulder; your 
forehead; the back of your head; your 
hands; your feet; the sheet of paper on 
which you were writing a letter; the title 
and outside cover of the book you were 
reading; the harmless list you were making 
out of your day’s shopping; the anxious 
calculation of your year’s income; and the 
little vague sketch you scribbled while your 
mind was occupied about other things. 

“T have spoken of her as the snake in 
this Paradise; but there was something es- 
sentially feline, also, in her whole manner ; 
and indeed the cat is, among inferior ani- 
mals, what the snake is among a lower 
order of creatures. The noiseless, cautious, 
circuitous mode in which she made her way 
across a room was cat-like; the dazed quiet 
of her eyes on common occasions, had the 
expression of a cat sitting in the sun; and 
the startling illumination of watchful atten- 
tion in them at other times, recalled to our 
fancy the same creature catching sight of 
its prey. Even the low purring, and rub- 
bing of pussy’s soft fur against your side, 
seemed to find its analogy in her slow soft 
words of flattery: as the gentle approach, 
which neither required nor even accepted 
any returning caress, resembled the gliding 
to and fro on some familiar hearth of that 
unloving little domestic animal, whose cry 
is alien and weird to our ears, and its shape 
like a diminished tiger. 

“ Above all, in her gravity and change- 
lessness, she was cat-like.” 

“In all that touched herself, she was 
keen, far-sighted, and long-remembering. 
She never forgot an injury. She never 
omitted an opportunity. 

‘Her cat-like resemblance extended to 
the order and method of her every-day life. 
In the open daylight of social intercourse, 
she was tranquil and unobtrusive, or pur- 
ring and courteous; but in the darkness of 
solitary hours—in the Lone Den—her mind 
prowled and capered, and took its light 
leaps in pursuit of prey. There, the dazed 
eyes resumed their brilliant watchfulness ; 
and gleamed over the gloom of her destiny. 
There, the many calculations for small and 
great ends were methodically arranged, and 
plans laid for besieging, undermining, and 
beleaguering, such as find no place in milj- 
tary books. The tactics of Elian were 
nothing in comparison with the tactics of 
Alice.” 


We have hitherto seen this feline 
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creature in her normal state of apathy 
and vigilance. For one moment let 
us look at her, in the solitude of her 
room, agitated by the wild—almost 
insane passion of which her seemingly 
cold nature is capable. 


“He was gone forth; gone forth from 
her,—even she scarce knew where, or for 
how long,—but gone—gone out into the 
temptation of pleasing and being pleased 
elsewhere; and when Alice thought of it, 
that pale and apparently passionless woman 
could have dashed her head against the 
stone embrasure of her turret-window, or 
thrown herself from it into the deep court- 
yard below. Anything to still the fierce 
beating of blood to and fro in her brain, and 
deaden the thoughts that chased each other 
there, of the dark-eyed, meagre, eloquent 
man, who had been mocking Heaven and 
his fellow-creatures by the assumption of a 
character as much acted as any on the 
stage! 

“But Alice governed herself, and was 
outwardly calm. The fox of an evil secret 
gnawing at her heart should not find her 
less brave than the Spartan. If she gave 
way she might destroy him,—she might 
hang him,—those were his words: no mat- 
ter what they meant: no matter what he 
was. She would bear,—and live,—and see 
him again; ang rend in pieces anyone who 
attempted to thwart her, or rival her in his 
affections.” 


It is quite impossible with the aid 
of a few tesselated extracts, to repro- 
duce the spell which Mrs. Norton’s 
art gradually and patiently weaves 
about us, and around this singular 
creation, in whom we discover, along 
with so much that is mean, bloodless, 
cruel—a sinister charm, for which we 
cannot account, except by a sort of 
witchcraft—and after whom, even 
when we have ceased to hope, in her, 
for one secret point of human sym- 
pathy, unless we are to except such 
passion as a sorceress is imagined 
sometimes to cherish for a human 
object, we yet linger with a perverted 
fascination. 

In this feminine gallery we are 
irresistibly arrested by another por- 
trait—gaunt, repulsive—with whose 
general effect we are familiar ; but 
with the hard lines, minute wrinkles, 
and undefinable singularities of ex- 
pression which indicate an unques- 
tionable individuality. It is the full- 
length figure of the Countess of 
Clochnaben. 


“The Countess of Clochnaben was stand- 
ing with her hands behind her, superin- 
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tending the planting of some trees, when 
Alice alighted from her pony. 

“She was so tall, and stood so firmly, 
that you might think she herself had been 
planted in the ground; and so thoroughly 
well planted, that no storm would avail to 
uproot her. She had been in youth what 
is termed i ‘fine woman,’—very stately ; 
but the worst of immeasurably stately wo- 
men is, that in old age they are apt to 
become gaunt. The Countess of Clochna- 
ben had become gaunt. She was also very 
severe in her opinion of others; gaunt in 
mind as well as body. She kept very early 
hours. The iron vibration of the rusty old 
clock in the courtyard, very seldom had the 
advantage of her in getting the hours of six 
in summer and seven in winter struck fairly 
through, before her stern tread was heard 
on the outer staircase. These morning 
hours being often chill, and the gusty 
mountain-gaps full of what Shakspeare 
calls ‘an eager and a nipping air,’ she 
habitually wore over her cap, as a shield 
against rheumatic headache, a small quilted 
black silk bonnet; and when she headed 
her breakfast-table, what with this peculi- 
arity of costume, the rigid and erect carriage 
oi her tall body, and the prepared severity 
of her mouth, she looked like a venerable 
judge about to pass sentence on a criminal. 

‘“* And, indeed, she was continually pass- 
ing sentence on criminals. Most of her 
neighbours and connexions were criminals 
in her eyes; and she spent her time in re- 
viewing their conduct with much asperity.” 


For sake of the naive terms in 
which it isconveyed, we must here per- 
mit the Countess to utter one of her 
characteristic dicta—as she liked to 
term the emphatic expressions of her 
opinion. 


‘*You should not encourage such doings 
at Glenrossie,’ said the dowager severely ; 
‘there never was mirth or singing since J 
can remember the place, on such an impro- 
per day as the Lord’s-day.’” 


From this Rhembrant we turn to a 
portrait, young, refined, and volup- 
tuous. The Spanish bride of young 
Kenneth Ross arrives as the guest of 
“old Sir Douglas and Lady Ross, at 
their beautiful Scottish castle.” 


“When Dona Eusebia did at last appear, 
they saw a most undeniable beauty; though 
she looked (as, indeed, she was) some years 
older than Kenneth. What with the splen- 
dour of a rich complexion, made richer by 
the addition of rouge; the glossiness of hair 
made glossier with strongly scented oils; 
the deep crimson of the carnations twisted 
with black lace, on her head; the gems 
that glittered on her neck; the sudden turn 
and flashing of her glorious black eyes, and 
the equally sudden flirting and shutting of 
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a painted fan mounted in mother-of-pearl 
and gold, the motion of which was so in- 
cessant that it seemed an integral portion of 
her living self; what with the gleaming 
smile when the curled lips parted and left 
her white teeth, like waves in the sunshine 
disclosing a shell; what with the pretty 
trick she had, at the end of every laugh 
(and she laughed often), of giving a mis- 
chievous bite to the full underlip, as though 
to punish it back to gravity; and what with 
the fling and leap of the soft fringes on her 
robe when she turned with quick animation 
to answer you,—~there was so much lustre 
and movement about her, that it seemed as 
if she were a fire-fly transformed by magic 
into a woman. And, if she stood still (as 
she very seldom did), the curve of her neck 
and back resembled some beautiful scroll- 
work in sculpture; while her tiny forward 
foot shone in its satin shoe, a separate 
miracle,—for you wondered how anything 
so small could have so much strength and 
majesty in it.” 


Very happy and brilliant is Mrs. 
Norton’s sketch of the London 
triumphs of this foreign beauty :— 


“Tf ever that Tantalus thirst, the love of 
admiration, could be satisfied, certainly it 
should have been in the exceptional case of 
Dona Eusebia’s triumphal progress through 
the London season. She ‘made furore,’ 
as the foreign phrase terms it. A hundred 
lorgnons were aimed at her sparkling face 
as she leaned from her opera-box, her 
graceful arms half nestled in scarlet and 
gold shawls, or Moorish bournouses of white 
and gold, black and gold, purple and gold, 
as the fancy of the evening moved her; for 
Eusebia had as many shawls and gowns as 
our vestal and over-rated Queen Elizabeth. 

“She laid her dresses and wreaths out in 
the morning on her bed, and studied what 
the evening should bring forth. She tried 
on her jewels at the glass, and rehearsed 
the performances of her coifeur. She tossed 
a white blonde mantilla over her glossy 
head, and stuck orange blossoms under the 
comb, and tossed it off again, to replace it 
with heavy black lace and a yellow rose. 
She sate mute and motionless, contemplat- 
ing her own little satin shoes with big 
rosettes to them, and then sprang up and as - 
saulted that bewitching chaussure; pulling off 
the rosettes, and putting in glittering buckles; 
relapsing thereafter into the mute idolatry 
of contemplation. She wore her jet black 
hair one day so smoothly braided that her 
head looked as if carved in black marble, 
and the next it was all loose, and wayward, 
and straying about, as if she had been woke 
out of a restless slumber, and carried off to 
a party without having had time allowed 
her to comb it through. 

“ All the London dandies,—half the grave 
politicians,—a quarter of the philosophic 
sages,—and a very large proportion of the 
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Established Church, both High and Low,— 
thought, spoke, and occupied themselves, 
chiefly with reference to the fact of the 
appearance of this Star of Granada. The 
pine-apples and flowers of every great 
country-house, and the time of the masters 
of such houses, were at her entire disposal. 
It was rather ‘a favour conferred than re- 
ceived, when she consented to accept a 
peer’s ticket fur some state show, or the 
opening ceremonies of Parliament. States- 
men sat round her after the cabinet was 
over; and indeed in some cases were even 
suspected of hurrying the happy moment of 
their release from such duties, in order to 
be in time to ride with her in the Park. 

sishops wrote her facetious and kindly little 
notes. Poets extolled her charms in every 
measure possible in the English language, 
including the doubtful possibility of hexa- 
meters. Beautiful fresh young girls were 
presented at Court and made their débit in 
the world of fashion, and the greatest com- 
pliment that could be paid to the mothers 
of such.as were brunettes was to say that 
‘about the eyes,’ or ‘cheek,’ or ‘chin,’ or 
‘mouth,’ or tout ensemble, they had ‘a look’ 
of Dona Eusebia.” 


In the twining of this powerful 
tale are many strands of interest. 
One of these is anxious and even pro- 
voking. It results from a reserve in 
which the sort of cowardice which 

refers a perilous silence to a frank 

ut somewhat ambiguous disclosure, 
carriesthe person, Lady Ross, in whose 
happiness we actually feel, and are 
intended to feel, a degree of interest 
amounting almost to pain, to the 
verge of a ruinous self-sacrifice. Ex- 
treme frankness is often the expres- 
sion of the merest callosity ; reserve, 
on the other hand, is more frequently 
a form of sensitiveness than of sus- 
picion. Gertrude Ross is eminently 
sensitive and unselfish ; an instinc- 
tive horror of giving pain leads her 
to consider the feelings of others, 
even the unworthiest and the most 
unkindly, in preference to her own 
happiness and even safety. We find 
her gratuitously keeping the very 
questionable secrets of unamiable 
and unscrupulous persons, one of 
whom at least has evinced an active 
desire to injure her. These secrets 
have come to her without the com- 
plication of any confidence on the 
part of the odious people whom the 
concern, and in keeping which from 
her husband—a frank trusting, and 
tender ae whom she loves 
almostidolatrously—she compromises 
her own reputation, and of necessity 
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his happiness. That such things do 
happen now and then is only too 
true. But we have little patience 
with the feminine folly and secrecy 
which drop, here and there, bit by bit, 
the materials of a constructive case, 
which secret enemies and interested 
intriguers may put together at their 
leisure against the fair fame and the 
peace of a happy home. While in 
this one instance, pregnant with 
calamitous results, we complain of 
the heroine’s indecision and even 
folly, we are bound to remark that 
Gertrude Ross is no conventional 
lady after the pink and white wax- 
work model. We have the distinctest 
possible idea of her in person, tastes, 
character, and style. She takes her 
place in the story as thoroughly in- 
vidualized in her way as the hardest 
or wickedest person of the drama ; 
and it is exactly because we feel that 
we have seen and known her, that we 
are so nervously interested in her 
happiness, and so incensed at her 
own temporary mismanagement of it. 

Mrs. Norton’s novel is glowing 
from first to last with colour. The 
ease and rapidity with which she 
describes, are magical. Natural 
scenery she paints with the touch, 
not of an artist, but of an enchanter. 
Her process is a mystery. We wit- 
ness no exertion and need no pa- 
tience. Trees, mountains, rocks, and 
skies expand before us in the glory 
and harmony of their hues and out- 
lines. In like manner, whatever 
other object—be it peculiar figure, 
elaborate costume; face, dismal 
and wicked, or pure and lovely, she 
chooses you to see—you do see, and 
remember afterward, not as a dream 
but a reality that has traced itself in 
your brain. To this rare power of 
description Mrs. Norton adds the 
still rarer gift of translating the spirit 
and poetry of that -which she makes 
you see into expression ; and not only 
ce we this never-ending play of 
fancy, but the charm of an intellectual 
activity, which at every second page 
hints a thought, or invites discussion, 
or investigates the moral of her situ- 
ations, or the mysteries of human 
nature, with a facile and profound 
penetration. This stream of original 
thought sparkling through the entire 
work, stimulates in the reader a cor- 
responding mental activity, and is one 
of the chief delights which await an 
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acquaintance with this extraordinary 
novel. 

We have observed a careful reti- 
cence respecting the plot and denoue- 
ment of the story. As we have 
before hinted, there are several—in- 
deed, no less than three—principal 
and distinct veins of interest in the 
book. That which concerns Alice 
Ross and James Frere is heightened 
by the mystery which, skilfully man- 
aged, so powerfully contributes to 
the exciting ingredient of romantic 
fiction. It is enough to say of the 
plan of this story that it owes nothing 


Wuen Browning, in his dreamy 
thoughtful way, wrote “If one could 
have that little head of hers painted 
upon a back-ground of pale gold,” he 
was thinking, I am sure, of some face 
which was familiar to him; some 
face which had grown beautiful from 
its connexion with things pleasant 
and kindly ; he makes such a study 
of the face, hedwellsuponitso. Every- 
one could so paint; everyone has 
some pet face upon which they love 
to think, some dear home-face which 
has grown beautiful for them, be- 
cause it is always linked with things 
pleasant. I have some such pic- 
ture faces, with which I have be- 
come so familiar, that for me they are 
the sweetest and fairest faces upon 
earth ; and one of them is ever betore 
me, one of them stands out distinct 
and clear, and I would that I could 

aint it for you, reader ; I would, like 
iaeealen that I could have it and 
show it up to you “painted upon a 
back-ground of pale gold,” it is so that 
you could see it best; the soft 
dimpled beauty, the sweet expressive 
light over all, the faint shade of sad- 
ness, resting like a shadow over 
smiles and blushes and earnest eyes. 
I wish I could so paint it, not a pic- 
ture face, cold, changeless, passionless ; 
but a living, speaking, intelligent one, 
beautiful in its simplicity, puzzling 
us with its utter inconsistency, and 
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to the received precedents of fiction. 
The symmetry of a well-knit plot is 
disguised bya treatment which makes 
the whole story, with a gathering im- 
petus, flow to its conclusion, so like a 
piece of real life, that we are cheated 
into discussing its incidents and per- 
sons like actual griefs and real men 
and women. Slight as has been this 
notice, we have placed, we believe, 
sufficient matter in evidence to satisfy 
our readers that we were right in pro- 
nouncing “Old Sir Douglas,” Mrs. 
Norton’s unquestionably greatest 
prose work. 


want of all regularity. Some old- 
world thinker, some dead and gone 
great man has said, “ when I see the 
most enchanting beauties that earth 
can show me, I yet think there is 
something far more glorious; me- 
thinks I can see a kind of higher 
perfection peeping through the frailty 
of a face.” 

The principles of beauty, like the 
ane es of truth, are everlasting. 

f people would only think so some- 
times, they would spare themselves a 
world of trouble. If they would only 
tell themselves “there is no beau- 
tifying that which nature makes, I 
only spoil where I try to improve, I 
will not tamper with things which I 
cannot understand.” If they would 
only sometimes so reason I think they 
would agree with me in saying that 
the principles of beauty are ever- 
lasting. I am so sure of this, I have 
seen some faces which are beautiful 
with the celestial beauty of intelli- 
gence ; which no dress, or diamonds, or 
fine linen, or decorations of any kind 
can enhance ; and it is of one such face 
that I am thinking while I write. 

I am going to tell the story of a very 
quiet life; I am going to draw out a 
few water-colour sketches of fields, 
and trees, and pleasant country 
houses; of woods and rivers, and 
summer sunsets. I am going to paint 
a few faces and they are done all 
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from nature, they are every one 
familiar to me. One by one I will 
sketch them, and colour them, and 
fill them in, and hang them up in my 
little picture gallery, and you shall 
peep in, reader, and see them all. 

There is a grave earnest one, a 
manly, honest face, which should be 
handsome, but for a few faults, too 
big a mouth, too square a forehead, 
a few such faults, and the face be- 
comes what people call plain. But I 
don’t think it so, for me there is the 
celestial light, there are the principles 
of beauty, the trueness, the gentle- 
ness, and itis one of my favourite pic- 
tures, that face belongs to one John 
Haller, a gentleman farmer, in the 
south of England. In my story, 
among my water-colour pictures, this 
John Haller will figure often, and of 
him I would speak a little. 

Mr. Haller is a man well to do in 
the world, he owns many broad acres 
of fair English land, and a pleasant 
old grange-house, standing near to 
many heathy hills and green shady 
valleys. He lives a quiet life apart 
from other men, and although he 
is more than forty years of age, he 
has never been married. The village 
gossips, who remember the young 
squire when first he came to live in 
the grange-house, tell a story of him 
—a strange love story—which was 
unfortunate in its ending, and they 
say of him, that he has been blighted 
in his life; and that his heart is 
broken. Such stories are very old- 
world ; day after day we are brought 
into contact with people of whom the 
worldsays that they are heart-broken ; 
I have wondered very often long ago 
when I have heard such stories, 
whether they were true. 

I have looked upon a grave peace- 
ful face, I have watched a quiet 
aimless life, uninterrupted in its even 
monotony, and I have wondered to 
myself if it was possible that a great 
despair and sorrow was always blend- 
ing with the even tenor of such a life. 
Such things came strangely to me 
then, I could not understand them, 
but I have since learnt that there is 
a great deal of such sorrow hidden 
away in many hearts; I have since 


found out that people can live on, * 


living much as other people live, ap- 
parently enjoying life with their 
Least so utterly broken that all the 
sweetness of life is gone. With John 
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Haller this heart-breaking came 
strangely ten years ago, when he had 
stood quite alone in the world, a 
solitary man, living a lonely life all 
to himself. He had given all the love 
of a strong earnest heart to a certain 
quiet girl, living away in Wales. 

“None of us liveth to himself,” 
everyone must have an object ; and 
John Haller had made that gentle 
lady the object of his otherwise aim- 
less life. He had been a poor man 
then; but he had put his hand to 
the plough manfully, and he had 
toiled on through lonely years never 
once lacking heart, looking onward 
always to a good time. 

Since the days when Jacob served 
for Rachel, waiting very patiently 
for her, in every generation there 
have been men who have also toiled, 
and waited with true steadfast hearts 
hoping always, and John Haller had 
been one of those men—his whole 
life for those years had been one long 
struggle to get riches, and make a 
home for one dear to him. But all 
men are notas fortunate as Jacob was, 
all women are not as faithfulas Rachel ; 
and while John Haller, away in a 
distant land, was toiling and saving 
for his Rachel he was forgotten, his 
patient honest love was remembered 
no more, and there had gone a letter 
to him sending him back a little ring, 
a lock of hair, and all the love which 
he had given, which was so true and 
patient. And then John Haller took 
his hand away from the plough, he 
left the distant place where he had 
made such riches, where he was to 
have made so much more, all for her, 
and he turned his steps homewards. 
“T will see her myself,” he thought ; 
“T must have an explanation,” and 
from that far away country he came 
over the sea with an anxious heart. 

The letter which had brought him 
back his ring had given no explana- 
tion. But John Haller sented none 
when he arrived into the place where 
she lived; the place where he had 
first begun to live and work for her ; 
he never paused to write to her, to 
tell ber of his coming ; he started for 
the house all alone walking ; he stood 
before her suddenly where she sat in 
the garden, and before his honest 
proud indignation she shrank 
ashamed. ‘Two years were gone and 
past since John Haller had taken his 
farewell, on a still summer night under 
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summer leaves ; two long weary toil- 
some years since he had heard her 
voice, and looked upon her face, and in 
all that time he had believed in her 
so truly he had never once doubted 
her truth ; and yet, standing before 
her then, he had no right to believe 
in her, no right to touch her hand, or 
speak any of the love which was 
rising up even then in his heart, and 
speaking in his big honest eyes. “I 
have come a long way to see you,” 
he said at last, standing before her 
a great strong man, very proud in his 
love, injured much, “to ask you for 
an explanation of your letter ;’ and 
tears came rising up in soft dove eyes 
which were gazing up at him, white 
lips strove to speak but couldn't ; and 
John Haller’s heart grew sick with 
fear; “have you nothing to say to 
me, Rachel, have you no explanation 
to giveme?” And then the white 
lips answered, “John, John, you must 
not think ill of me—but—but I can 
never see youagain, for lam married to 
another man ; don’t think harshly of 
me, try and forgive me.” And John 


Haller, proud of spirit, brave and 


honest, felt all his faith in women 
gone from him ; and he had turned 
away in bitterness a broken-hearted 
man, he had given no forgiveness 
then, his heart was too full of anger ; 
his proud spirit made his face flush 
up crimson, and so he had left her 
ten years ago—left her in anger 
speaking no words to her, thinking 
much evil. All that was past ; and 
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John Haller, who was so very honest 
and true himself, felt deeply such 
falseness in another. 

From time to time he had heard 
news of Rachel, but he had never 
seen her since. She was married, 
and she still lived in that quiet out- 
of-the-way place in Wales; and 
John Haller kept himself acquainted 
with her doings. Was he still 
living in that vain dream of his, still 
waiting for a time far off and un- 
certain, I don’t think he would have 
acknowledged such a thing for a 
moment, he was too proud. “TI will 
never forgive her, until she comes to 
me and tells me that she begs my 
pardon for the grievous wrong which 
she has done me; when she does, 
when she tells me all this, then— 
then—” Mr. Haller didn't say what 
he would do in such a case, he only 
bent his head upon his two hands 
and covered up his face, perhaps he 
was ashamed of a certain weakness 
which he couldn’t help feeling. 

“ And then you will forget all the 
wrong, I know you will, Uncle John,” 
spoke a soft voice close beside him, 
and a loving little hand was on his 
shoulder. He looked up, there wasa 
mist in his gray eyes, “Perhaps I 
would, darling,” and John Haller drew 
down a pretty face to his and kissed 
it fondly two or three times. He 
was not all alone in the world then, 
as he had been ten long years ago ; 
he had his pretty affectionate little 
niece to comfort him. 


CHAPTER II. 


JOHN HALLER'S NIECE. 


JoHn Hatier’sniece,who had spoken 
those words to him in the study at 
the Grange, was an orphan. Seven 
years ago a letter had gone to Mr. 
Haller of the Grange, telling him 
that he had been left sole guardian 
to a very wilful young lady, Miss 
Ethel Haller, his niece; who was 
just then all alone in the world, very 
desolate and homeless; and John 
Haller had written back an answer 
to the letter, saying that he was 
quite prepared to take the charge of 
Miss Ethel, and give her a home for 
always in his old grange-house. 
Onadull November day, seven years 
ago, he had gone to meet his niece at 


the Nante Station; he had found her 
there a solitary little girl in a black 
dress, with big wondering violet eyes, 
and long golden brown curls, falling 
over her neck and shoulders. John 
Haller had not thought his niece a 
pretty girl on that November day, 
seven years ago. He didn’t admire 
violet eyes, and tawny hair, but he 
pitied the lonely little soul, and he 
took her into his heart at once. He 
bent down gravely, he held the little 
wistful face between his two hands 
and kissed it gently, never speaking, 
and the shy violet eyes went up to 
his face and filled with tears all at 
once. 
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In those days John Haller and his 
niece got on very well together. I 
am afraid he spoilt the little lady ; 
he gave her her own way in every- 
thing. She was a very odd young 
lady—a little wilful, rather pas- 
sionate, but very affectionate, and 
very, very loyal and true, and be- 
tween them there grew up a great 
love. Miss Ethel had a great respect 
for this grave, gentle uncle of hers ; 
she thought none the worse of him 
for letting her sometimes bully him 
over little things. He was so quiet 
and good, he never scolded her; he 
only reasoned with her, and sighed 
over her many faults. 

I think it was unfortunate for 
Ethel that she had such a foolishly 
indulgent guardian. I think it would 
have been better for the impetuous 
little girl if she had had some one to 
bully her a little, to give her less of 
her own way ; but such things will 
happen, and it is so that a great deal 
of good is lost to the world. For 
seven years John Haller had done 
his duty towards his niece very 
honestly ; he had had masters com- 
ing from far to teach her all that a 


lady should know ; he had paid away 
large sums in this way, so that she 
might be made in every way perfect ; 


but I am afraid much of it was 
wasted. 

But when those seven years were 
gone, when Miss Ethel had grown up 
to be quite a tall girl, when all the 
masters and teachers had pronounced 
her “ finished,’ Mr. Haller began to 
see other difficulties. He was a 
thoughtful man, and he could not 
hide from himself the fact that his 
young niece still lacked many of the 
advantages which other girls had. 
“very girl should have a com- 
panion,” he thought to himself often 
— some one to look up to and asso- 
ciate with,’ and then would his 
thoughts take wing and fly away into 
Wales, and John Haller would lose 
himself in a dream, all about impos- 
sible things, thinking and despairing. 
Ethel Haller had lived with her 
uncle for seven years before he had 
ever told her the love story which 
had thrown such a shadow over his 
life. He was not a man given te 
bragging, and he didn’t care to make 
confidants ; but when he had known 
his niece for seven long quiet years, 
when he had grown to understand 
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her, to know that she was altogether 
true, he told her all the story. On the 
summer morning when sitting in his 
study he had said— 

“ And I will never forgive her until 
she cumes to me and tells me that 
she begs my pardon for the grievous 
wrong which she has done me.” 

“ And then,” Ethel had said, “ then 
you will forget all the wrong—I know 
you will, Uncle John ?” 

And John Haller loved his niece 
all the better for her sympathy. He 
didn’t repent of having told her his 
sorrow. 

Ethel Haller was sixteen on this 
summer morning, and her uncle had 
given her a little ring, and it was 
while he slipped it on her pretty 
finger that tears had come stealing up 
into his eyes, and he had been unable 
to speak to her. That morning he 
told her all his trouble. 

The home which John Haller had 
given his niece was a very quiet, re- 
tired one—far removed from any of 
the bustle and gaiety of the world— 
a quiet old grange-house, hidden away 
among many tall trees—a big roomy 
old house, red-bricked, and gabled 
with diamond-paned windows and a 
sloping roof; but this grange-house 
had not been always a grange-house ; 
John Haller was a comparatively 
new tenant there. 

Far below, sunk down in the valley, 
well nigh hid among the trees, there 
stood a solemn stone house, with wide 
terraces and big square windows, and 
that stone house, and many miles of 
land, belonged to Sir Hugh Darrell. 

To every small English town there 
is always a great man—he who has 
most land, who has lived longestin the 
place, and to whom the little village 
world can look up reverently. At 
Nante Sir Hugh Darrell was the great 
man ; but this same Sir Hugh, and the 
other Sir Hughs, and Sir Johns, and 
Sir Richards, who were gone, had 
been greater men still, had owned 
broader lands, and more moneys, and 
had been far more influential men 
once onatime. But those old dead 
and gone Sir Hughs and Sir Johns 
and Sir Richards had made ducks and 
drakes with their broad gold pieces ; 
they had laid them very recklessly 
on foreign gaming tables; they had 
used them badly in many ways ; and 
the present Sir Hugh, who lived 
in the great stone house, found it 
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hard enough at times to keep things 
going. He, too, had followed in the 
steps of hia forefathers ; he, too, had 
stood breathlessly over bright tables, 
seeing his gold and silver taken from 
him in great handfuls ; he had had a 
great name upon the turf, too, and a 
grand account at Tattersall’s ; but he 
was an old man now, and all those 
things were over with him—a disap- 
pointed man, declining slowly into 
the vale of years, having lost much 
of the world’s good things, and 
gained nothing at all. 

It was so that Sir Hugh Darrell 
was obliged to part with many of his 
good wide fields and lands ; it was so 
that that old house, which had once 
been a dower-house, had passed into 
John Haller’s hands, for when the 
well-to-do young man had come for- 
ward and offered a large round sum 
of money for the dower-house and 
a hundred acres of pasture land, Sir 
Hugh had not been in a position to 
refuse the good offer, and the house, 
which had been a dower-house for 
many centuries gone by, passed away 
into strange hands. : 

Sir Hugh Darrell was a very proud 
man, and he felt his fall fe: it 
wounded him keenly to stand on his 
terrace-walk, and look away over 
green plains, and great fields of golden 
corn, and to know that all that good 
fruitful land was gone from him, and 
his for ever. 

Of evenings often, the tall spare 
figure might be seen pacing up and 
down upon that terrace-walk all 
alone; and on those summer even- 
ings when the sunlight lay on the 
land old Sir Hugh would stand look- 
ing away to the cluster of trees on 
the hill, where stood John Haller’s 
grange-house ; and at such times the 
yroud old man would feel it very 
hard to realize that the old house 
was no longer a dower-house. Long 
years ago that house among the trees 
had been fitted up and decorated for 
him ; for him and for the young bride 
whom he had chosen. In the old 
house he had spent three years of 
of very quiet happy life with that 
gentle delicate lady who now lay 
among the dead and buried Darrells 
in the family vault. Another Lady 
Darrell reigned in her stead; a new 
Lady Darrell, who had brought much 
money and a large manufacturing 
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connexion with her into the Darrell 
family. 

But the memory of those old days 
was still dear to Sir Hugh, and he 
had found it very hard to part with 
the dower-house ; it wounded him to 
hear people call it “The Grange ;’ he 
would flush, and grow fidgety, and 
take it as a kind of insult. He could 
not realize the fact, that the place 
was quite lost to him. “I wiil 
buy it all back again, some time or 
another,” he told himself often. But 
he never visited the place, and he 
didn’t know of the changes which 
John Haller had wrought there, he 
didn’t know how great a pride Mr. 
Haller took in his new farm, and how 
hard it would be ever to make him 
ready to part with it again. 

“T will buy it all back again some 
time or another,” he told himself 
always, while he paced up and down 
in the sunlight all alone; he was no 
longer an extravagant man, the excite- 
ment of life had lost its charms for 
him, he liked living in his big house, 
and roaming about his quiet grounds, 
he would have liked to see the vil- 
lagers all touch their hats to him. He 
wished to live more among them, to 
be better thought of by them; he 
would have liked many of them to 
mourn for him when he died, but all 
this was impossible now ; men passed 
him by on his lonely rambles, never 
noticing him, not knowing him, there 
came but few friendly greetings for 
the old stooped gentleman as he 
walked the village streets, he was 
unknown in his native place, he 
had never lived among his own peo- 
ple, and they had no love for him; all 
that came heavily on him, in this the 
evening of his life; he was cut off 
from that pleasant intercourse which 
many men enjoy among their tenants, 
he was a stranger in the land. “I 
will buy it all back some time 
or another,” Sir Hugh Darrell would 
tell himself day after day, and even- 
ing after evening, aye, although 
long years might pass away before 
that “some time” came ; though he 
should be a very old man, too old to 
derive any enjoyment from the pos- 
session of lands or “moneys or any of 
the world’s good things. Still he had 
a son; a son of whom he was very 
proud, and for whom he was very, 
very ambitious, and for him it was 
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that Sir Hugh was planning when he 
said, “I will buy it all back again 
some time or another.” It never 


crossed the proud old man’s brain, 
that that buying back might come 
to be a thing impossible for him; 
that a time might come when land 
and money, and fair possessions would 
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all slip through his fingers at a 
breath ; when his plans, and schemes, 
and brilliant hopes would all lie 
ruined, shipwrecked ; when that buy- 
ing and selling between him and the 
quiet gentleman farmer, John Haller, 
would be unnecessary, a thing im- 
possible. 


CHAPTER III. 


ETHEL’S DREAMLAND. 


Miss Ernet Hater and her uncle 
lived a strange life all to themselves 
in that retired Grange. For John 
Haller, the interest of life was gone; 
and with his niece it had not as yet 
begun, and so they neither of them 
felt the loneliness of this quiet life. 

John Haller was a farmer, and a 
very energetic, active one, and for him 
the days, and weeks, and even the 
months went by quickly enough ; and 
Ethel, who had now lived seven years 
of such quiet life, had learnt to fill 
in her days with many occupations. 
All day would John Haller be absent 
on his farming business, and all day 
would Ethel be alone in that big 
house, in the silent garden, and lonely 
fields; she was a very dreamy, eccen- 
tric young lady, this Ethel Haller. 
That want of companionship, of which 
John Haller had thought, made the 
odd little girl still odder. In those 
lonely places, day after day, she would 
live a life all to bared 'a kind of 
dream-life, among strange people and 
places, away from everything real. 

Ethel Haller’s education was a very 
different one from that of most young 
ladies. Her books and studies were 
widely different from those of other 
girls. She had read those German 
tales of love ; the gentle tender pas- 
sages in Schiller were all familiar to 
her, she had much of it off by heart 
too. With Don Quixote she had 
charged windmills, and rescued un- 
protected females, and over the good 
knight’s death she had wept salt tears. 
John Haller’s library was an exten- 
sive one, it contained a little of every- 
thing, old books and new, and Ethel 
had the run of this strange library ; 
with all the poets, ancient and modeyn, 
my heroine was quite familiar. 

She had drunk in breathlessly the 
story told by Milton, of “Paradise 
Lost.” She had pondered oyer it 


and wondered atit, but half under- 
standing it all. She had skipped 
from Milton over long centuries, to 
those idyls of the King which have 
become such household words among 
us now-a-days; with the gentle Enid 
she had ridden through the summer 
woods by night and day ; with the 
good King Arthur she had mourned 
over fallen Guinevere, and many 
times had she told herself that should 
such a noble generous man ever give 
her his love, that love should never 
be dishonoured. She had in spirit 
lain prone at his feet, and in the 
quiet evening, sitting all alone, his 
words had come to her, speaking 
softly, “And I—lo, I forgive thee.” 
And then hereasily provoked tears had 
fallen silently on the open book. 
She was a very tender-hearted girl, 
and over every one of those pa- 
thetic stories her heart had bled many 
times. For Fox’s numerous martyrs, 
for La Motte Fouche’s poor broken- 
hearted Ondine, over Charlotte’s and 
Werther's graves, for John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, there had been the same 
sorrow in her foolish romantic heart ; 
one by one she had lived their lives 
with them, sorrowing and rejoicing 
even as they sorrowed or rejoiced ; 
and in this way my lonely little 
heroine’s mind had been fed for seven 
long years. 

It was not the kind of education 
which a careful mother would have 
selected for an imaginative, roman- 
tic girl’s mind. Many of the books 
which Ethel read were works from 
which well-trained young ladies are 
religiously cut off, but there was no 
one to tell Ethel what she was not to 
read in that old library; morning 
after morning, when John Haller was 
ae among his fat and lean kine, 
his little niece would sit, curled up 
into a ball, in the wide window-seat, 
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drinking in this strange book lore, 
which had such an attraction for her. 
Of evenings, too, John Haller would 
read aloud to her often. When he 
began, it was with those tales of 
Walter Scott’s, which are interesting 
to all, both old and young; Amy 
Robsheart's sad story; and all the 
excitement, the love, and treachery in 
Ivanhoe, the fortunes of Nigel, and 
the sorrows of the Scottish Queen. 
And then John Haller had given a 
new course of readings; he had 
dipped into the Pickwick Papers, 
and marked out all the pleasant 
bits to be read to Ethel, he "had 
skimmed through Martin Chuzzlewit, 
and together they had laughed over 
those Pecksnifian passages which are 
ever new. He had read her too the 
sad stories of little Dorrit, of ill-fated 
little Dombey, of Nelly’s journey from 
the Old Curiosity Shop into strange 
places and scenes, and they had wept 
together over the brave littlemaiden’s 
death. 

All these things drew John Haller 
and his niece very close together. In 
those days there was a sympathy be- 
tween them, and they were wonder- 
fully alike in many ways. 

This heroine of mine is not going 
to be in any way perfect ; she is only 
a mortal, and a very imperfect little 
mortal too, with many, many faults, 
and the story of her life will only be 
the story of a very common-place one, 
faulty in many ways. But if Ethel 
was different from other girls, if she 
was less reserved and more impulsive, 
I think she was none the worse ; there 
was a great deal that was genuine 
and honest about her, a great deal of 
that candidness and innocence of 
mind which belongs only to such 
dreamy, romantic people; for all 
those storied people she had felt an 
interest and affection, which was per- 
fectly genuine. And all her strange 













































My Lapy DarreEtt found the family 
seatof the Darrells rather dull. When 
she had married Sir Hugh some few 
years ago, she had made a great sa- 
crifice to place that title of “‘ Lady” 
before her name ; she had paid a large 
round sum of money down, and she 
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readings had only opened her mind, 
and softened her heart, and made her 
more thoughtful. Poor little lonely 
soul! I am afraid all her romance 
stood sadly in her way in the end. I 
am afraid she borrowed too many of 
her ideas from those old world heroes 
and heroines, she became too fanciful. 
In those evenings John Haller and 
his niece used to talk a great deal too 
on many subjects ; in the long winter 
evenings they used to sit together in 
the library, by bright wood fires, John 
Haller reading aloud, and Ethel, { 
dreamy Ethel, hugging her knees, 
gazing into the fire, and listening 
eagerly. 
ithel’s education had gone further, 

she had not all her knowledge from 
story books, and tales of fiction; she 
was a clever girl, and rather accom- 
plished ; she sketched well, and colour- 
ed boldly, she sang too, and her voice 
was strong and sweet. 

In John Haller’s library there 
stood a small organ, an old organ 
which Mr. Haller had bought many 
years ago, hoping then that other 
hands might play upon it. All that 
was over now; but in the evenings, 
while they sat together, Ethel would 
sing sweetly to her uncle, and listen- 
ing John Haller’s thoughts would 
wander off, and that quaint old 
library would fade away, the music 
would grow faint, and far off, and in 
his dream-land another room would 
rise, another voice would sing to him 
the songs of long ago ; and then John 
Haller would shake off his dream, he 
would cast all those old things behind 
him; and thinking still he would 
grow ashamed of his thoughts, he 
would tell himself that such con- 
stancy as his was only a misfortune, 
his pride would rise up and tell him 
that he mustmake aneffort and forget 
those past things, which were so un- 
worthy of being remembered. 


had sworn to love, honour, and obey 
an elderly man, not handsome, not 
agreeable, or even amiable, but some- 
whatill-tempered and embittered with 
life, a very proud man too, who was 
intensely proud of his noble birth, 
who hated any taint of labour or 
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vulgar trade in those with whom he 
associated. He had told his wife 
many times that those opulent, shiny 
men, those gentlemen who owned 
big manufactories, were just as much 
his inferiors as the unpretending poor 
men, who dug his ground and farmed 
his land ; in his own estimation, he 
stood so high above them all, from 
his pinnacle of perfect gentility, he 
could look down with such 7 
on all such. All this my Lady 
Darrell knew well. She and Sir 
Hugh had quarrelled often over this 
subject, and he had given his opi- 
nion very freely once or twice. Sir 
Hugh and Lady Darrell did not agree 
very well I am afraid ; my lady was 
disappointed in her new life: she 
was not the fashionable, gay lady 
which she had once hoped to be ; 
She had made a great mistake in 
thinking that her aristocratic alliance 
would bring with it any pleasures 
for her. Sir Hugh was not in any 


way proud of his parvenue wife, he 
preferred hiding her away in that 
retired old country place to showing 
her at St. James's, or introducing 
her to his fashionable acquaintances. 


He looked upon his mis-alliance as a 
necessary evil, which duty had de- 
manded of him. It had been the 
one chance of restoring the Darrell 
family to opulence ; it was a penalty 
which his extravagance had brought 
upon him. He owed some restitu- 
tion to his son, and so he had 
looked about him, and cast favour- 
able eye: upon the first eligible young 
manufacturing lady who had come 
in his way. 

Poor lady, she had had very bril- 
liant hopes in those days of a house 
in Belgravia, of balls and assemblies 
and opera boxes, and all kinds of 
fashionable luxuries; but she had 
since found out her mistake, she had 
been disappointed in all her dreams. 
In a great, wide, faded drawing-room 
my lady sat, not quite by herself, 
however, for, seated near her, on a 
low seat, in the window, was a young 
man, and that young man was Vic- 
tor Darrell, Sir Hugh’s handsome 
nephew. 

Victor was an orphan: he stood 
all alone in the world ; but his uncle, 
Sir Hugh, had been very liberal to 
him. I think the proud old man 
couldn’t bear to see anyone bearing 
the name of Darrell in poverty. He 
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had no particular affection for this 
ood-looking nephew of his ; but he 
1ad educated the boy with his own 
son, and he had since given him his 
commission in a cavalry regiment, 
and a hundred a-year to keep up the 
respectability of the family. All 
this he had done for that penniless 
oung man, who now sits at Lady 

arrell’s feet, in the big drawing- 
room at Darrell. 

“ Fair-haired, azure-eyed,” one of 
those genuinely good-looking young 
Saxons, of whom St. Gregory ex- 
claimed, “ Not Angles, but angels,” 
he had that sunny happy expres- 
sion, which only such young English 
faces can have—honest, blue eyes, 
with many shadows in them ; curly 
hair, golden moustachios, and smil- 
ing lips. He was a very good-look- 
ing young fellow, this nephew of Sir 
Hugh Darrell’s, and he and Lady 
Darrell were sworn friends. 

There was no evil pride in Victor, 
being a gentleman, with full con- 
sciousness of his good blood and 
gentle birth. He had that thorough] 
open-hearted, candid manner which 
gentlemen only possess. He had a 
kind word for everyone, this big, 
handsome young oflicer; he was 
better known, better liked, and more 
respected at Darrell than either his 
haughty uncle, or idle, languid cousin. 

When Lady Darrell had first come 
to live in that stone house she had 
been very lonely. From the first, 
Sir Hugh had always let her see that 
she was in no way a fit companion 
for him. Their ideas and _ habits 
were so different, their ways of think- 
ing were so widely different. Sir Hugh 
had always looked down upon his 
wife as one far beneath him, and in 
this way there existed no love be- 
tween them. My lady only stood in 
awe of the proud old man; she 
trembled when he spoke to her ; she 
felt like a servant in his big house ; 
she was a stranger to all his people 
too, and she knew well that he was 
ashamed of her. 

All this was very hard upon the 
poor lady. She had paid away her 
goodly fortune, all for nothing, and 
she felt her misfortune bitterly. 
When Lady Darrell had first come 
to live at Darrell, she had been 
brought into contact with both Sir 
Hugh’s son and nephew. Henry 
Darrell, who was the heir of all those 
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lands ; Henry Darrell, a proud, cold, 
young man, who had received his 
step-mother solemnly in the big hall 
at Darrell, when Sir Hugh had 
handed her out of the carriage, and 
up the stone steps ; Samer arrell, 
who had stood afar off, coldly polite 
to his new mother, affecting not to 
see her mild advances, scarcely touch- 
ing the timid hand which she half 
held out to him from under her 
shawl, he stood before her, a sullen, 
handsome man, with dark, haughty 
eyes, and a sarcastic mouth, a proud, 
insolent young man, and the timid 
manufacturing lady felt that this, her 
husband’s son, was standing there 
slaying her with his noble birth, and 
— between them no love could ever 

e. 

It was on a cold December day 
that Lady Darrell had first set foot 
in the stone house among the trees. 
The snow lay thick and white on 
the ground, and everything looked 
very desolate at Darrell ; and on that 
winter evening she first met Victor. 

She had been sitting all alone in 
the wide drawingroom, waiting for 
Sir Hugh to make his appearance 
before dinner ; there was only the 
fire-light in the room, and my lady 
sat idly on the sofa thinking, when 
the door opened quickly, and Victor 
Darrell stood before her. Victor, the 
golden-haired, the favourite of all, 
and in the fire-light Lady Darrell 
thought her new nephew the hand- 
somest, finest man that she had ever 
seen. 

For a moment he stood undecided 
in the doorway, he looked across at 
the nervous lady on the sofa, and 
then, in the uncertain light, he ad- 
vanced to greet her. 

“Lady Darrell,” he said, and the 
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colour grew deeper in his sunburnt 
cheeks, his blue eyes dropped upon 
the carpet, and my lady stood ? and 
answered, “ Yes,” and then Victor 
advanced into the room, he held out 
one of his big, honest hands, and 
said, “ You are very welcome to Dar- 
rell, Aunt.” 

Those were the first kind words 
which had greeted her. She had been 
many hours in the house, but no one’s 
voice had spoken welcome to her as 
yet ; and the poor, disappointed lady 
felt her heart full - with grati- 
tude to this big, kindly, young man. 
“ Thank you,” she whispered. There 
were tears in her eyes, but the light 
was too faint and uncertain, and Victor 
didn’t see them, but he felt the timid 
hand in his tremble while he held it ; 
he heard the nervous voice falter, and 
his kindly heart went out with a 
great yearning to this strange lady. 

“T hope you will be very happy 
here,” he said again ; he felt awk- 
ward ; he didn’t know what to me 
he wasn’t good at speech-making, he 
only spoke what was in his heart ; 
but Lady Darrell understood it all, 
and she was very, very grateful for 
his sympathy. A whole year was 
gone now since she had stood before 
her nephew on that winter evening, 
listening to his greetings—a whole, 
long, quiet year—and in that time 
she had seen Victor very often ; she 
had grown to love the kindly, affec- 
tionate, young fellow—they were 
sworn friends, he and she. He told 
her all his secrets ; and for him Lady 
Darrell had begun to live, and hope, 
and plan, taking a very tender inte- 
rest in all his affairs, he was such a 
genuinely honest young fellow, so 
a in all his words and 

eeds. 


CHAPTER V. 


VICTOR TELLS A SECRET. 


My lady sat in her faded drawing- 
room at Darrell, with handsome Vic- 


tor sitting by her. She had been 
playing on the new grand piano, 
which Sir Hugh had given her, and 
Victor had been listening. 

It was the same summer mornin 
upon which John Haller had st 
with his niece in the library at the 
Grange, when he had told her all the 
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story of his love. And Lady Dar- 
rell had been playing and singing to 
her nephew half the morning. 

On this summer morning, Victor 
Darrell had made up his mind to tell 
his aunt a secret. Between them 
there was a wonderful confidence. 
The good-hearted young man pitied 
the lonely ill-used lady, and she was 
very grateful for his pity. He was 
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a great companion to her, always 
seeking her company, and asking her 
advice. Victor tha had some small 
debts of which my lady knew, but of 
which Sir Hugh knew nothing. Vic- 
tor had hopes and plans, of which 
+ be! knew and approved, but of 
which Sir Hugh knew nothing. 

“T would like to work my own way 
in the world, to be indebted to no 
man for my daily bread,” he had told 
his aunt once or twice, but she had 
always checked him. “No, no,” she 
said, “ there is nothing humbling, or 
in any way degrading in your present 
position. Sir Hugh is bound to do 
all he does for you ; he promised as 
much to your father, Victor.” And 
then Victor would answer, “I know 
he did, but that makes no difference.” 

And then, when those debts had 
come, my lady had looked very grave ; 
it was not in such a way that a man 
might begin and labour for himself ; 
he was throwing a burthen upon his 
own shoulders ; he was making 
stumblingblocks before his own feet ; 
and Lady Darrell was pained at all 
this. “ We must manage it somehow 
or another,” she had said to him ; 
and somehow or another it had been 
managed, and Victor’ssmall debts had 
all disappeared many monthsago. But 
on this summer morning, he hada 
greater secret still to tell, something 
which lay very near his heart, and he 
found it hard to begin. 

“Aunt Mary, were you ever in 
love?’ and Lady Darrell’s pale face 
flushed up very hotly all at once. 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“T only wanted to know,” Victor 
answered, and then there was a lon 
silence. It had been an awkwar 
question for my lady ; although she 
knew well that her nephew saw that 
there never had been any love be- 
tween her and her husband, still, it 
was not a pleasant question, and she 
was silent. 

“T suppose everyone has been some 
time or another,” Victor continued, 
looking along the keys where Lady 
Darrell’s white hands lay. “I sup- 
pee nearly everyone has been in 
ove at some period of their lives.” 

“T suppose they have,” and my 
lady sighed gently to herself. Per- 
haps she had had that period in her 
life long ago, but she only said, “I 
suppose they have.” 

And then Victor spoke again. 
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“T think I am in love just now— 
T am afraid I am.” 

Lady Darrell turned sharply on her 
nephew, her mild little eyes stared 
upon him. 

“You in love, Victor ?” 

“Yes, I,” he answered, holding up 
his head, and turning his face towards 
her. “ Haven’t I as good a right to 
fall in love as other people ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

And over the notes her fingers be- 

n to stray again. Lady Darrell 

ad heard arumour concerning this 
handsome nephew of hers, al that 
rumour was unpleasant to her. 

“ And I think you know who it is, 
Aunt Mary,” Mr. Darrell said again, 
still looking at her from his window 
seat—“ I am sure you can guess.” 

“Ethel Haller?’ she said, and 
there was a little pause. Then Vic- 
tor 7 again. 

“You know I love her, Aunt Mary,” 
he said at last. 

“T dare say you do.” 

“There’s no dare say in the matter 
at all. I love her desperately ; and 
now I want you to advise me—I 
want you to tell me what I am to do.” 

Lady Darrell didn’t answer at once; 
she let her hands wander on over 
the piano notes ; she looked down 
thoughtfully. * 

“My dear boy, I am afraid it is 
hopeless,” she said at last, taking her 
hands off the notes, and speaking 
slowly. 

“ hy a 

“They will none of them approve 
of it, I am quite certain.” 

~ want . it to them ?” . 

“Everything ; it is everything to 
Sir Hugh that you should not do any- 
thing foolish,” and then Victor’s young 
face flushed ; “and it is everything 
to Henry that you should have no- 
thing to do with Ethel Haller.” 

And then Victor’s face flushed up 
even hotter, his pleasant blue eyes 
grew darker, and he said passion- 
ately : 

“ He has no right to expect such a 
sacrifice at my hands.” : 

“But he will expect it.” 

“Then I will not make it.” 

And there was a long, long silence 
in the drawing-room. Lady Darrell 
pared softly on her grand piano 

eethoven’s sonnata, and Victor sat 
with his head bent, and that hot, 
angry flush still on his face. Those 
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words had sunk deeply into his 
heart ; and a hundred angry, bitter 
thoughts were surging through his 
brain. 

“ The snob,” he said, at last, “‘ what 
business has he thinking of her ?” 

But Lady Darrell checked him 
anxiously. 

“Hush !” she said, “you musn’t 
speak so.” 

She lived in awe of Sir Hugh’s son; 
she feared him almost as much as 
she feared his father. 

“T may be mistaken.” 

“And whichever way it is, you 
must promise me one thing, Aunt 
Mary,” Victor had said eagerly ; “you 
must promise me your good offices, 
you musn’t help him.” =~ 

“Am I likely to ?’ and Lady Dar- 
rell smiled faintly. 

“You are always so good to me,” 
spoke out poor Victor, and before 
him rose the memory of that hun- 
dred pounds, which had taken a 
load off his heart some months ago ; 
and over the white hands on the 
aa he bent his sunny head. He 

issed one of them very gently, and 
then he left his aunt all alone; he 
wandered out into the grounds all by 
himself. 

“The snob,” he said again, as he 
stood on {the terrace-walk, looking 
away over the fields; “ what right 
has he to think so of her, or any 
other honest girl, the sneak ?” 

And over the stone parapet Victor 
Darrell looked sullenly, with his 
chin resting on his hands, and his 
broad, sunny brow wrinkled into 
many lines. He had sucha contempt 
for that gentlemanlike cousin of his ; 
he had such a supreme contempt for 
his polished manners, his rings and 
scents, and man-of-the-world’s small 
ways; he hated all affectation and 
conceit, he had sueh a great contempt 
for such things. 

And yet, standing there, looking 
away over those fair English meadow- 
lands and valleys, he felt that in a 
worldly point of view his cousin 
Henry had the advantage of him. 
Was there any girl in all England 
who would not far rather be the wife 
of Henry Darrell, with his baronetage 
and good] ree, in preference to being 
his wife. His wife! While he thought 
over it all, poor Victor, his heart sank 
within him. How could he ae a 
wife on his miserable one hundred a 
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eh How could he expect Ethel 
aller to prefer him with his poverty 
to a man with such fair prospects 
as Henry Darrell? It wouldn’t be 
natural, he told himself; the con- 
trast was so startling, the temptation 
would be too great. He had strange, 
wild ideas of women and their ways ; 
he had mixed so little with them ever, 
he had no experience ; he only jud ed 
them by that palefaced aunt of his, 
who after all wasa very fair specimen 
—so he thought ; a gentle, passionless 
= who had married for money and 
rank ; women’s hearts were all so cold, 
so different from men’s—so Victor 
thought their passions in comparison 
“ but as water unto wine.” 

“ T would like to work,” he thought 
then ; “I would like to toil and slave 
for her, I would do anything, I would 
never tire, I would work my way 
somehow or another.” 

And while he thought so, Victor 
Darrell repented that he had ever 
taken that commission in an expen- 
sive cavalry regiment. That toilin 
and slaving of which he had though 
was a thing impossible for him while 
he held that position ; he could never 
feel in truth that he was a man la- 
bouring for a great object while he 
idled away so many of the young, 
good days of his life. His povert 
was very galling to him then; he felt 
his dependence ihe very heavily on 


im. 

This love of his had only just be- 
gun, and had he been a wise man, I 
think he would have told himself at 
once that that dream of waiting and 
toiling was a very foolish one; hé 
had p Bate been kept so far removed 
from all the labour and struggle of 
the world ; that word “ work” was 
one very distasteful to his unele’s 
ears—the idea of a Darrell working, 
toiling, and slaving! Such a thing 
could not be thought of for a moment; 
and then Victor in his despair wishe 
that. he had not been born a gentle- 
man at all—wished that he might 
have beeti a struggling man, with this 
his object ever in view ; he would so 
have laboured, never once taking his 


hand from the plough, that in the 


end his faithful life might be re- 
quited ; but all that was impossible ; 
and Victor Darrell saw that it was so. 

When his aunt had spoken those 
words to him, those words conveying 


so much of ill, he had thought very 
y 37* 
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enviously of his cousin’s good fortune; 
he had called him a “snob,” and he 
had sneered at him ; but good-heart- 
ed Victor was ashamed of all that 
now, he felt that after all he might 
be wronging his cousin. 

And then, standing there, he deter- 
mined that he would tell Henry the 
whole story of his love. Back over 
the terrace-walk he strode again, 
under the windows of the drawing- 
room where Lady Darrell sat all 
alone, through the silent hall, along 
many passages, into a quiet room 
where his cousin Henry was. It was 
ten o'clock, on a bright summer 
morning, but Mr. Darrell was only 
just commencing his breakfast. Being 
a fashionable town man, with luxu- 
rious habits, he didn’t make his 
appearance at the breakfast table 
where his father sat. 

This snug room in a far wing of 
Darrell house was where the young 
heir had hisstudy. There he sat and 
smoked, and read his papers, and eat 
his late breakfasts, all by himself ; 
but in which he studied very, very 
little, I think. Henry Darrell was 
seven-and-twenty, as the peerage told, 
and he was the only son of Sir Hugh 
Darrell, tenth baronet of that name. 
seven-and-twenty years of age, look- 
ing older, he was dark, with that 
olive tinted complexion, dark hair, 
dark sleepy eyes; rather a hand- 
some man, but a disagreeable looking 
one. He had an insolent, lazy way of 
looking down upon all the world with 
those dreamy, half-closed Italian eyes. 
There clung the faintest possible 
sarcastic smile about his thin lips. 
It was an insipid face too, and Henry 
Darrell was an insipid, vain man. 

He took such a pride in himself ; 
he had such an intense admiration 
of himself, of his handsome face, of 
his white hands, and whiter teeth ; 
he was so indolent too, so idlé and 
passionless, so unlike his cousin in 
every way. And these two men are 
to be rivals in the time tocome. A 
romantic, impulsive little girl is to 
give to one of them all the love of a 
passionate, loving heart. Upon which 
of them, I wonder, will she cast her 
choice, they are so widely different ? 

On a man such as Henry Darrell, 
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such love would be altogether thrown 
away. His cold, indifferent nature 
would never sympathize with that 
warmth of heart ; he would accept 
all the love in a calm, wages way, 
treating it only as a kind of homage, 
giving little or none in return. He 
would accept such love, nay, even 
seek it, so that his vanity might be 
gratified. There was such.an innate 
conceit about the man, that in his 
own estimation his powers of fascina- 
tion were unequalled. Nevertheless, 
at times there had crept in a vague 
sense of insecurity ; he had seen that 
good-looking, manly young cousin of 
his stand now and then in his light. 
He had been obliged to acknow- 
ledge to himself that Victor was 
the better man of the two in all 
manly things. He could never ride 
up to him in the hunting-field ; he 
could never stand side-by-side with 
him on the shooting-range; his 
cerry: lay in drawingrooms, under 
right lights, among fair faces ; he 
was a carpet knight, and there Victor 
was obliged to give him the palm. 
On such a man the great passionate 
love of a heart like Ethel’s would be 
sadly thrown away; but men like 
Henry Darrell do sometimes get to 
themselves such love. It is heaped 
upon them blindly ; it is cast like 
incense all around them ; it is wasted 
on them daily in the world. And to 
this indifferent, cold-hearted man, 
Victor now came to tell the story of 
a wildly romantic love ; a love which 
was to live on, through good and ill, 
never changing ; a love which was to 
level mountains, and make rough 
places smooth ; and I am afraid he 
could not understand such a passion. 
But it was a chance, a forlorn hope, 
a dying man clutching at a straw. 
Perchance, when the whole of that 
story was told him; perchance, when 
its desperate hope should have pene- 
trated into his hor it might touch 


some tender, pitying place there, and 


make him deal mercifully where in 
his worldly strength he could be 
merciful. All this Victor thought on 
that summer morning, while he sat 
in his cousin’s room, with this his 
love story trembling on his lips. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


VICTOR'S LOVE. 


“T am sorry I can do nothing for 
you, Victor,” Henry said at last, when 

e had heard the whole story through. 
“Tt’s very unfortunate.” 

Honest Victor, that crimson colour 
came into his face once again. “I 
don’t want any help,” he said, “I 
have my own brains, and my own 
hands, too, if necessary. I don’t 
want help from anyone.” 

“T am afraid your brains won't 
help you much, my good fellow,” 
Henry said, and he laughed a little 
quiet laugh. ‘No Darrell ever had 
any brains, I believe, and as for 
hands, except to write cheques, and 

ut their names to bills, their hands 

ave never served them much.” 

“ Tt’s nothing to me whether they 
did or not. I mean to be the first 
Darrell who made his own way in 
the world, and I think I may suc- 


“ Well, I hope so, I’m sure,” Henry 
sneered. “And pray what line of 
business have you thought of ?’ He 
was smiling to himself, he saw the 
ridiculous side of his cousin’s plan so 
clearly. Victor didn’t remark the 
sneer, his mind was so full of other 
things, and he said, 

*T don’t know, I’m sure. I came 
to ask your advice. I have heard of 
people making great fortunes in far 
countries: I am willing to try my 
luck there, if you think I have a 
chance, Henry.” 

Henry laughed outright then. “You 
must be thinking of some of your fairy 
tales, my good boy : re not quite 
out of your head yet. Aladdin’s jew- 
elled garden, or Sinbad’s valley of 
diamonds, something of that kind ; 
but those days are over, I am afraid.” 
Henry had a way of bantering—a 
sneering way—and he liked treating 
his young cousin asa boy. He was 
four years Victor's senior, and he had 
seen much of life in those years, and 
he liked displaying his knowledge. 

“Hang it! Where's the use of 
always scoffing at everything,” Victor 
said, hotly. “ I’m in earnest—more 
in earnest than ever you could be 
about anything, I think.” 

“T dare say ; but it’s a mistake to 
think too deeply of things—a mis- 


take, however, to which youth is 
always subject. You'll get over it in 
time.” 

“T don’t want ever to get over 
being sincere, Henry,” Victor said 
again. He had stood up now, and 
faced his cousin while he spoke. He 
felt very bitterly towards the cold- 
hearted man of the world, he had 
told him his little story so simply, 
speaking ever with that fear which 
Lady Darrell had given him, in his 
thoughts ; and Henry had known of 
the fear, and it had pleased him 
much, but in no one little way would 
he show that knowledge. 

“Quite right,’ Mr. Darrell said 
again, “always be sincere, always 
speak what is in your mind ; never 
beat about the bush, Victor.” 

Victor was silent, the words went 
deep into his heart. That he had 
been beating about the bush he knew 
well, but for him there was a great 
excuse. He could not have stood up 
and spoken his fear, his pride stood 
in his way. 

“T have spoken very freely to you,” 
he said at last. “I ave asked for 
your advice, too, but that you will 
not give.” 

“ My advice on the subject is very 
simple,” Henry Darrell said. “ Live, 
and forget her, my good boy; it’s 
what dozens of better men have had 
to do before you. You'll get over it 
in time.” 

“That can never be!” Victor had 
said then passionately, and he had 
turned on his heel angrily ; he had 
left his cousin, and wandered awa 
again into the woods and fields, wit 
a great storm in his heart, a great 
despair and anguish. To live and 
forget his love seemed then such an 
impossible thing, and yet that love 
was but a few weeks old—it had only 
just begun with him. 

Henry Darrell was pleased with 
himself on this summer morning. 
He was pleased with Victor, too, for 
having disclosed his little jealousy. 
He walked over to the chimney-piece 
when his cousin had left him, he 
leant his chin upon his two hands, 
and contemplated himself quietly in 
the mirror. 
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“Gad! I dare say he’s right. I 
might go in and win this minute, if I 
liked, ‘Miss Haller wouldn’t object, 
I dare say. By Jove, I'll try her, 
just for fun, just to amuse myself, 
this place is sod——dull. I'll kill 
two birds with one stone, too — 
I'll take some of the conceit out of 
that young coxcomb, and I'll make 
a little sport for myself by gad! I 
will ;” and Mr. Darrell ran his fin- 
gers through his glossy dark hair, 
and looked approvingly at his hand- 
some face in the mirror. 

“ Ethel Haller, little pink-cheeked, 
snub-nosed, fuzzy-haired romantic 
fool ; quite a romance one might 
make out of it all.” 

And Henry Darrell smiled again as 
he thought over it all. 

He had paid some attention to the 
pink cheeks and fuzzy hair; he had 
met the little romantic fool many 
times in those woods at Darrell ; and 
he had walked through green lanes 
carrying sketch-books and pencils ; 
he had got his feet wet, too, more than 
once, making short cuts through 
damp meadow grass, and all this he 
remembered while he stood there, 
looking complacently into his mirror. 
“ By Jove, I will go in for her, she’s 
rare fun, and I'll let that young 
puppy see that I can hold my own 
sometimes.” 

A shade stole over Mr. Darrell’s 
dark face while he so spoke. He had 
been left many times in the back 
ground lately. It was August, and 
the birds at Darrell had been falling 
very quickly under Victor's gun. 
Sportsmen had pronounced the young 
dragoon a keen shot ; Victor was an 
admirable Crichton in all field sports ; 
such a favourite among men, too; 
such a “right good fellow ;” and 
Victor was wont to banter his cousin 
on his little sporting misfortunes, and 
this annoyed Henry more than he 
cared to show. “I will show him 
that I can be even with him in some 
things,” he said to himself on that 
summer morning: 

Out into the “— summer fields 
Victor wandered all alone, past the 
wide wastes of golden corn, past the 
green meadow grounds, past the 
wooden paling, which made a’ boun- 
dary between Sir Hugh Darrell’s 
land and John Haller’s farm ; over a 
little wooden stile, he walked on, 
scarcely thinking where he was going, 
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but all that way was familiar to him, 
and he sola it nearly every day. 
No one knew of those quiet visits 
which Victor made to the farm-house 
among the trees. But there was no 
secrecy about it, when he wandered 
on into the woods, and met Ethel. 
He would make her way his way, 
and walk on beside her through those 
og we summer places, talking to 
er, hearing her pleasant voice, look- 
ing on her pretty, intelligent face, 
and daily learning to love her more 
and more. There was nothing odd 
in their meeting so; there was no- 
thing wrong in it, those pleasure 
grounds belonging to Sir Hugh lay 
so very near to John Haller’s farm. 

And then, too, Ethel had no one to 
tell her that it was not right or proper 
for her, a young lady ofsixteen, to walk 
off alone every day with a strange 
_ g gentleman of twenty-one. Poor 
ittle soul, it never once entered her 
head to think that out of such inno- 
centthings unkind people mightmake 
great ills. 

Ondine had so wandered with her 
alge away by the borders of her 
enchanted lake; Marguerite had 
strolled with Faust through sunn 
ome ; Miranda had strayed th aah 

rospero’s Islands with Ferdinand, 
and why not she with this goodly 
young English officer, who had pene- 
trated into her solitude, bringing with 
him so much new brightness to her 
days? She never tried to conceal 
from her uncle anything, but it never 
once entered the quiet young squire’s 
head to think that out of those daily 
walks a great romance was beginning 
to spring ; his little niece was in every 
way such a child with him still. He 
lived so much out of the world, too. 
His ideas were different from those 
of other people ; he was very inno- 
cent-minded too; he trusted Ethel 
so implicitly in such things, he knew 
so well that the brave little lady 
would in no way deceive him. In 
this way John Haller overlooked all 
Victor’s visits ; he had grown so used 
to meeting that big, solitary youn 
man wandering about the lanes an 
fields ; he liked him, too, that gra- 
cious, pleasant manner of Victor’s, 
which gained for him a place in al- 
most every heart, had warmed John 
Haller towards him, and he had 
grown to like the sight of young Vic- 
tor’s big figure, his rough tweed 
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clothes and sunny face coming to 
meet him. They always had a plea- 
sant word together ; Victor's merry 
laugh, ringing gaily, would bring a 
smile up into John Haller’s face— 
broken-hearted John Haller, who 
farmed his land, who took an interest 
in fat sheep and pigs, who ate his 
dinner, and drank his good English 
beer, aye, and slept well of nights 
often, and was yet a really broken- 
hearted man. 

On this summer morning Victor 
Darrell wound his way past those 
familiar fields, the hedges, and little 
clumps of trees, scarcely noticing any- 
thing, looking away into the distance, 
watching almost unconsciously for the 
least sign, it might be the flutter of a 
white dress, the top of a parasol, or 
the flash of a blue veil,—all these 
things had begun to have a very great 
interest for Mr. Victor lately, and 
his eyes were searching the distance 
anxiously, but there came no blue 
veil fluttering among the trees on this 
summer morning—there came not the 
pretty girlish figure by the corn-fields 
or through the long meadow-grass ; 
Victor Darrell took his morning stroll 
all by himself with a heavy heart; 
he lingered about the place under the 
trees, along the oukenvaal at the 
back of the grange house, but she 
came not. He heard the workmen’s 
bell ringing them in to dinner, and 
then he turned away ; he made a way 
for himself among the brambles at 
the foot of the garden-walk; he 
started a few rabbits, which ran 
scampering away down the hill ; he 
roused a big pheasant, which went 
sailing off into the woods, and was 
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lost ; he bruised down the nettles and 
wild-sorrel leaves as he made a way 
for himself where no beaten way was. 
He was disappointed in his morning 
walk ; she had not come; she had not 
come out to meet him in her accus- 
tomed way, and Victor was disap- 
pointed. 

Every day when they had ended 
their walk, when he said his good- 
bye to her at the wooden style at the 
bottom of the lawn, Victor would say, 
“T suppose you will be in the meadow 
to-morrow morning,” ané she would 
answer, laughing, “I suppose I shall;” 
that was all ; it was not making an 
actual appointment, but it had come 
to be an understood thing between 
them that the meadow and the wood- 
en stile was a kind of trysting place ; 
and there they could meet morning 
after morning, Ethel with hersketches, 
Victor with no sketches; and then 
they would stroll off into the coun- 
try together, and on some little ris- 
ing ground the camp-stool would be 
pitched, the pencils would be taken 
out of their leather case, and Ethel 
would begin her sketch, with that 
big, golden-haired young officer lying 
at her feet, looking up at her, studying 
her face, learning to think it the 
brightest, most beautiful face that 
the earth contained. 

It was so that they had trod toge- 
ther all the beaten paths in and 
about Darrell ; it was so that they 
had trod many untrodden ways, mak- 
ing paths for themselves, and 
those rambles and little sketching 
= pyeans were very pleasant to 

t ° 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ REVENGE Is sweet.” 


“T wit show him that I can be 
even with him in some things, 
Henry Darrell had said to himself on 


that summer morning while he stood 
looking on his handsome pale face in 


the mirror. And he had thought 

in and again of the peach-coloured 
chooks, the snub nose, and fuzzy 
hair. “Just for fun,” he kept as- 
suring himself, while he thought so 
of John Haller’s pretty little niece. 
He was not a man easily moved by a 
pretty face ; he had seen many such 


in his life; he had seen beautiful 
Italian faces, tender passionate e 
had spoken love to him. He had 
stood in the presence of beauty almost 
divine, but he took no pleasure in 
such things. Those beautiful foreign 
faces were linked to southern nat 
very warm, very demonstrative, an 
the love of such natures is full of 
passion. And Henry Darrell was a 
strangely cold-hearted man. He had 
accepted some such love, he had al- 
lowed it to be offered up to him as a 
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kind of homage, but that was all. 
He had always prided himself on his 
strange coldness ; for no fair woman- 
face had he ever lain awake of nights 
sighing and pining—for none of all 
those beautiful perfect faces. He had 
ever stood afar off, using all their love, 
often abusing it, but never returning 
any of it honestly. Surely then there 
was no danger for him in this new 
flirtation. Simple English girls’ 
beauty, delicate tints, violet eyes, 
tossed golden hair. Such things were 
very far from being dangerous to such 
a man. To please his vanity he 
would do this thing; to show his 
power, that was all, when the feat 
was accomplished, when he might 
stand there once again and be able to 
tell himself that in this thing he had 
been Victor’s equal then—then he 
would do as he had done before, he 
would leave all the love to die out 
how it would, and this was what 
ae Darrell planned all to him- 
self. 

This same Henry Darrell was not a 
wicked man. It gave him no plea- 
sure to see his fellow-men in distress 
or trouble, but it gave him no pain 


either. He was only a thoroughly 
heartless man, selfish and very vain. 


As long as no one interfered with 
him or his plans, he would interfere 
with no one; but once let a man 
stand between him and something 
which he desired, and that man be- 
came his enemy. Once let a man 
triumph over him in ever such a little 
way, and he would never forget it ; 
he would take his triumph from him 
some day or another, he would shear 
him of all his honours ; for this he 
would live and plan, seeing no evil in 
his revenge. 

Victor had so triumphed over him 
many times; in small ways, among 
men, and men’s sports and occupa- 
tions Victor held himself superior in 
every way. He had always left his 
cousin in the shade at such- times, 
and Henry Darrell had determined 
that for such things his wounded 
vanity must have revenge. 

“T will show him that I can be 
even with him in some things.” This 
he promised to himself. In thinking 
of Ethel Haller, Henry had always ‘in 
his thoughts made little of her ; she 
was not a girl in any way striking 
looking. A soft expressive little face, 
big earnest eyes, with a devotional 
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way of looking up, full red lips, curv- 
ing into « bow; passionate lips, very 
expressive. These were Ethel’s good 
oints, and when Henry Darrell in 

is thoughts of her added, “a snub 
nose, and tossed tawny hair,” he 
wasn’t far wrong. A little Grecian 
nose, very straight, but much too 
small, and great waves of gold brown 
hair growing too low on a wide fore- 
head. I have this face before me 
now, a miniature face, with all the 
lights and shades, and pretty tints 
very faithfully drawn, and this was 
John Haller’s niece. There was no 
regularity in the features, none of 
that classic rule which we find in 
picture faces, in cold marble heads ; 
it was a study for Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, a piquant, triste little face, 
shaded in by curly gold hair. A face 
which pieple seldom passed without 
looking at twice ; a face upon which 
men liked to look; which puzzled 
them, and piqued their curiosity, for 
there was a naivete in it, an intelli- 
_ very attractive, and Ethel Hal- 
er was a very attractive girl. 

Odd in many ways, with theories 
and ideas all her own, this little hero- 
ine of mine was unlike all other girls. 
She had lived such a strange life, 
away from all companionship, among 
old Looks: taking her ideas altogether 
from her pet authors. She had a 
great admiration for that little hero- 
ine of the Old Curiosity Shop ; she 
would have liked to have led good 
honest John Haller through all those 
wild places where Nelly and her 
grandfather wandered. She would 
have never once lost heart ; she told 
herself many times she would never 
once have let go his hands on that 
long journey ; and she would have 
liked to have died like Nelly, leaving 
behind her so much love. All this 
had been in her thoughts many times; 
but she had had new dreams lately ; 
she had been no longer the little 
faithful maiden, straying through 
strange places. She had left all that 
behind her in the days gone by ; and 
now she had her new dream, and that 
dream was made up of so many, many 
stories, and they were all love stories ; 
old and new, those tales of Schiller’s, 
and the newer ones ; through them 
all ran the old-world story of love, 
and she was beginning to make out a 
newer story still, a story of which she 
herself was the heroine, and a certain 
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big golden haired young British 
officer was the hero. And this new 
story was to be afar more exciting 
one than any of the others. 

A young day-dreamer Ethel was ; 
a very eccentric, romantic little girl, 
with a warm heart and a very loving 
nature. “Some day this heroine of 
mine will give all that love to some 
one man; a whole world of love, 
strong and faithful, unchanging in its 
truth. With her there will be no 
second love, with her that falling in 
love at all will be a very gradual 
thing. She is not a girl likely to lay 
her affections on anyone lightly ; she 
will not be easily won. It will all 
come by very slow degrees, in little 
things, in the daily intercourse, the 
smiles, the laughter, and sweet fami- 
liar talk; so it will come to her 
slowly, by degrees, until her life and 
all the trivial interests and pleasures 
of her life shall come to be so bound 
up and mingled with another’s life, 
that separation will be a thing im- 
possible. Something of that pleasant 
intercourse had begun for her, some- 
thing of the sweet companionship, 
something of the social life. 

She was a very odd young lady ; 
her interests and ideas were so differ- 
ent from those of other girls; she 
had lived altogether a different life. 

But now for her there had begun 
at last a new companionship which 
was dangerous for her. A solitary 
little girl, living such a lonely life, 
always by herself ; a dreamy sensi- 
tive little creature, who had lived 
hitherto altogether among her books, 
her traditionary heroes and heroines, 
acting and living among them, grow- 
ing to worship some of those storied 

ople. This awakening was new to 
= this passing from ideal to real 
things seemed so strange ; but it was 
not unpleasant. With this new in- 
tercourse there had come a charm, a 
thrill, a brightness. It would be 
difficult now to return to that old life 
among those fairy people, to live 
among them once again, loving them 
and joining in their pleasures and 
sorrows would be impossible. A new 
story had begun, a very interesting, 
exciting story, with much good pro- 
mise in it, and these others were very 
inferior in interest ; they all became 
so small in account all at once. 

Day after day, while Ethel walked 
and talked with Victor Darrell, there 
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was growing up in my little heroine’s 
heart a liking so strong and earnest 
for the good-looking young man, that 
without him the pleasantness of life 
would be gone. In those summer 
days, in that bright time of sunshine 
and flowers, and singing birds, there 
had grown up a sympathy between 
these two young people ; their lives 
had become very closely linked to- 
gether, and this was Ethel’s first 
awakening out of her dream of old- 
world knights and ladies. 

It was so that my romantic little 
heroine first began to live for and 
think of things real. It was so that 
she began to give her warm heart’s 
love to Victor Darrell. Not rashly 
or impetuously, not lightly, but ear- 
nestly ; seeing in him the beauty and 
the grace, the manliness and the 
nobleness of all her storied knights 
and heroes. Of such a love any man 
might well be proud ; such love may 
be called true love, for it has the 
honest trusting parts as well as the 
romantic ones ; it is the dream and 
the reality all in one. It is at the 
beginning, even as it will be always 
unto the end. And such love is very 
scarce, slow of growth, but strong 
and earnest, and true, undying in its 
faithfulness ; when once aroused, not 
changing or growing cold for slight 
things, not easily turned aside. 

This Ethel Haller was a proud little 
lady too ; she had a wonderful con- 
trol over herself, and although she 
had given all her heart away to Victor 
Darrell, still in no one little way had 
she as yet shown her preference. 
There was a dignity and reserve about 
her until she was very sure of his 
love, until with his lips he had told 
it all toher. I don’t think this shy 
little heroine of mine would ever let 
him see in any way how great her 
love was; and Victor Darrell had 
never spoken his love, he had gone 
on from day to day, walking with her, 
talking to her, seeking her company 
at all times, looking love upon her 
with his honest eyes, but never speak- 
ing. And this was how it was that 
in those summer days Ethel was be- 
ginning to doubt her hero; she was 

ginning to tell herself often, that 
this her dream was only a passin 
one ; a little story quickly told, slight 
and soon forgotten; other young 
ladies had had such passages in their 
lives. Ethel had read of them, Those 
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romances of hers were all full of such 
mistakes and heart-breakings, she 
was quite familiar with such things. 
Little romantic fool; she almost 
wished in those days that a great 
romance might spring out of those 
walkings and talkings ; that there 
might a tender leave taking in a 
still twilight ; a passionate broken- 
hearted leave taking ; the exchange 
of vows, the lovers’ promises, and 
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then the parting, the conventional 
parting, for a long, long time. And 
she went still further ; she pictured 
the long years of anguish, of never- 
changing love, and then theend. The 
end, the winding-up of it all, was 
uncertain as yet ; over that far-off 
time there still hung a shadow, and 
Ethel could not quite make up her 
a how she would like the end 
to be. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A BRAVE LITTLE LADY. 


Joun Hatwer’s niece was only six- 
teen on the bright summer day with 
which my story opens. Only sixteen! 
I see you young ladies of eighteen 
and twenty, and perhaps older, turn 
up your noses. Sixteen! why at 
sixteen you were writing copies, and 
playing duets with your governesses ; 
werent you? You went to bed at 
half-past nine, and got up at seven 
in the morning to practise your exer- 
cises. You were supposed not to 
have had an idea beyond Murray’s 
grammar, and the knowledge con- 
veyed to you in a ladylike manner 
through Mrs. Markham’s history 
of kings and queens. You never 
dreamt wild dreams of moonlight 
meetings and partings, of good-look- 
ing young gentlemen, with golden 
moustaches ; such things never en- 
tered your well educated brains ; 
those ans and partings were 
things far, far below such proper 
ladylike young persons, The cook, 
or Mary Jane, might so meet their 
friends ; but even that was not a 
thing which you were supposed to 
know. At sixteen you had never 
dreamt of falling in love. Well, I 
dare say not; but then, oh! my 
oung friends, you had not been 
ving all those sixteen years of your 
life in a spirit world—among fair 

people. You had not grown to thin 

and act always as they thought and 
acted. You had not hung breath- 
lessly over those French romances, 
which are so fullof the word “amour,” 
drinking in the strange wild story 
which is repeated over and over agai 


in 
in them, the world’s old oy, which 
is told in every language. You had 
not lain awake of nights thinking 
over those love stories, weeping over 


the ill-fated heroines, identifying 
yourself with many of them, and 
planning how you would have acted 
in their positions ; no, I do not think 
youhad. At sixteen you were inno- 
cently plodding through Goldsmith’s 
Rome, trying to interest yourself in 
the fates of toga’d Cesar and re- 
bellious Brutus. Well, well, I dare 
say you were all the better for not 
being too precocious. I dare say you 
had all your dreams, and wakings time 
enough. 

But this queer little niece of John 
Haller’s was older at sixteen than 
many girls are at twenty—older in 
such knowledge than some people 
ever are, to the end of their lives. 
She was a romantic little person in a 
way ; fond of building up castles in 
the air, fond of planning out a life 
for herself; and yet, she was not 
foolish in her romance. She wasn't 
the kind of girl to fall headlong into 
love with the first good-looking man 
who came in her way, to tumble into 
his arms at the slightest provocation, 
and break her heart palpably when 
he began to show signs of falling off 
in his attentions. She was very affec- 
tionate and tender-hearted, but her 
eam was strong, and would never 
nave allowed her in any way to hum- 
ble herself. 

I often question with myself whe- 
ther such pride is not pardonable ; 
whether after all it is not only self- 
respect, and, as such, quite pardon- 
able. I like not the bold evil pride 
which causes men to vie with each 
other in great worldly contests. I 
like not the false cruel pride which 
stirs . men’s hearts to revenge ; but 
I do like the honest pride which 
makes a man’s face flush up crimson 
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at a word spoken falsely. I do like 
that brave, straightforward pride 
which recoils from all things dark 
and false ; and of this latter John 
Haller’s niece had good share. 

On that summer morning on which 
Victor Darrell had strayed all alone 
among the woods at Darrell thinking 
of his love, Ethel Haller had walked 
off alone through the fields with her 
sketch-book. She had been thinking 
much lately, and in those thoughts 
Victor Darrell had been much mixed 
up. She had begun to doubt her 
hero, and with this doubt in her 
mind the spirited young lady deter- 
mined to hold herself aloof from 
honest Victor Darrell. This resolve 
my heroine had only made that 
morning ; she made it after she had 
heard John Haller’s unfortunate love- 
story ; she made it while she looked 
on his saddened face, while she saw 
how bravely he strove to hide his 
pain from her, He was a great 
strong man, brave of heart, but that 
sorrow had tried even him too se- 
verely ; and Ethel saw all this, and 
she thought within herself, how if 
such a trouble were to come to her? 
how if she too should find falseness 
where she had learned to look only 
for truth? would she be strong and 
brave enough to hold up her head 
and live down her love? She didn’t 
trust herself then ; she looked into 
John Haller’s patient face, and she 
doubted her own strength of purpose. 

Day after day, while she walked 
with Victor Darrell, while she lis- 
tened to his pleasant, manly voice, 
she had felt herself — more 
and more to like the big, kindly, 


young man; and that feeling of lik- 


ing had frightened her when she 
thought over it. Such a love could 
being with it no good; such a love 
could never end in anything but 
misery. Between Victor Darrell the 
penniless, and Ethel Haller the far- 
thingless there could be no marrying 
or giving in marriage ; all that was 
impossible. Between Sir Hugh Dar- 
rell’s nephew, and the humble, in- 
significant farmer John Haller’s niece, 
such things were wholly and entirely 
impossible. All this Ethelhad thought 
many times ; and even while she so 
thought she had gone on walking and 
talking with that very attractive, 
handsome fellow day after day, un- 
conscious of the influence which his 
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jolly manners and good-looking face 
were getting over her; day after da: 
living in that.dream of hers, unmind- 
ful of all other things. 

It was so that when Victor Darrell 
had asked her at their parting on the 
day before— 

“T suppose you will be in the 
meadow to-morrow morning ?” she 
had answered him, as usual, “I sup- 
pose I shall;” and he had smiled 
upon her, and she, looking up into his 
face, had blushed and then they 
parted. All this had only happened 
one little day ago, but with the 
moral of John Haller’s unfortunate 
love-story before her, Ethel had made 
up her mind to avoid the meadow, 
aye, and the woods, and all the fami- 
liar ways where she was used to walk 
with her lover ; she would make out 
a new road for herself, she would not 
be weak and thoughtless any longer, 
and then the brave little lady, 
she seized her pencils and drawing- 
board, and hurried away out of the 
house. Steadily my heroine kept her 
back turned upon those Darrell woods, 
walking every step further from 
them, further too from the sunny 
meadow field and wooden stile where 
she and Victor had had their trystin 
pee ; allthat was over now! Ethe 

ept telling herself, with a tremendous 
load on her heart, and while she 
so thought there came a mist before 
her eyes, the distant hills and fields 
rew faint and dark, and this brave 
ittle heroine of mine well nigh came 
to a halt on her march, well nigh 
made up her mind to turn her face 
once again towards those familiar 
summer places, and regardless of 
all consequences to run back down 
the hill which she had been climbing, 
and wait on the wooden stile, and 
have one more of those enchanted 
walks with her golden-haired young 
hero. But then before her came a 
vision of broken-hearted John Haller, 
thinking ever of his sorrow, and her 
strength came back to her, and she 
went on her way resolutely, never 
once looking back. 

And when she came to the top of 
the hill Ethel sat her down amon 
the ferns and furze bushes, and looked 
away down into the valley. 

There stood John Haller’s farm- 
house, red-bricked, overgrown with 
green leaves, the farmyards, the big 
stables, and many haycoeks, she saw 
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them all from her seat among the 
furze-bushes. The big stone house 
at Darrell too, the terraces of stone, 
the white gravel walks, all shining in 
the sunlight, and between those two 
houses there lay such a wide waste 
of green woods and yellow cornfields, 
so many acres of fair English land ; 
and there stole a greater sadness still 
over Ethel while she looked out over 
that sunny prosperous land, and on 
this summer morning my heroine 
felt very lonely. The sketching-block 
and case of pencils lay unused beside 
her. The impulsive little girl! what an 
odd freak all this was, how unlike what 
anyone else would have done. But 
Ethel never did act as other people 
do; she was a very natural little 
person, eccentric in every way, having 
nothing in common with others. 

For a long time Ethel sat there 
among the mountain furze, looking 
away over the fields and woods 
towards Darrell, and the longer she 
looked, the greater grew her desire to 
give up her brave resolve, and turn 
once again to meet Victor. Just one 
more walk, she told herself, this one 
more day of enchantment, one day 
would make no difference in the waste 
of days which were past ; and then 
aoe she would set her face against 
him, she would begin to live her life 
forgetful of him altogether. In 
seizing her sketching apparatus Ethel 
had also taken up a small volume of 
Longfellow, “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” and she opened it care- 
lessly. It was early yet, Victor 
Darrell would not be in the meadow- 
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field for more than an hour, and she 
had all that hour to make up her 
mind. She read on, trying to interest 
herself in the patient, fair-haired 
youth who was so true to his love ; she 
read on, trying to lose herself among 
the people and scenes. But she 
couldn’t, her mind was troubled with 
asad uncertainty, and her thoughts 
were away elsewhere. 

“Let not him that putteth his 
hand to the plough look backwards, 
though the ploughshare cut through 
the flowers of life to its foundations, 
though it pass o’er the graves of the 
dead and the hearths of the living. 
It is the will of the Lord; and His 
mercy endureth for ever.” 

And this my heroine kept repeat- 
ing to herself over and over again. 
She, too, had put her hand to the 

lough, but she had been looking 
ackwards ever. But now, she 
would be brave at last ; she would 
look no more behind her into those 
past days, vainly thinking of them ; 
she would keep her hand steadily to 
the plough, never once removing it, 
though the ploughshare should cut 
through the flowers of her life to its 
foundations. And then this very 
eccentric young person gathered up 
her pencils and books and wandered 
on still among the hills, never once 
pausing until the view of Darrell, 
oy its woods and fields, was lost to 
ner. 

She was a very odd girl, this niece 
of John Haller’s, but she had a strong 
brave heart, and a will of her own, 
too. 


CHAPTER IX. 


LITTLE BEGINNINGS. 


“Anp so you are sketching, Miss 
Haller ?” 

And Ethel looked up, startled ; 
looked up into a handsome, olive- 
tinted face. 

“How you startled me, Mr. Dar- 
rell,” she said. Henry laughed. 

“T have been watching you these 
last ten minutes, wondering when you 
would look up from your work, you 
seemed so deeply interested in it.” 


“T’m very fond of sketching,” she * 


said again, quietly. She didn’t feel 
inclined to enter into a conversation 
op then, but Mr. Darrell was not to 


snubbed. 


“ What a lady-like accomplishment 
it is,” he said, “and yet what hum- 
bug, too.” 

She looked up again into the dark 


face. She was a very simple-minded 
little girl, this niece of John Haller’s, 
and she felt uncomfortable when Mr. 
Darrell spoke in his sarcastic way. 
He was leaning over her, looking 
down upon her work, and she felt that 
he was laughing at her. 

“There is no humbug in it atall,” 
she answered. But he laughed again. 

“There’s humbug in everything, 
I’m afraid,” he said; “I wish I 
could find anything, or anyone, tho- 
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roughly genuine and natural ; but I 
believe that to be impossible.” 

“Oh, Mr. Darrell !” 

“I do, indeed. I’ve seen a good 
deal of the world ; I used to believe 
in it all once upon a time ; but I've 
found out in time that it’s all one 
great colossal humbug from beginning 
to end.” 

“Ts there nothing good, then, no- 
thing really true in the whole world?” 
Ethel asked. She liked talking to 
this blazé man of the world some- 
times, his doctrines were all so new ; 
he was such a thorough misanthro- 


pist. 

“ Very little good ; nothing really 
true, I believe,’ he answered. He 
wasn’t laughing now ; he was stand- 
ing by her looking down upon her 
gravely. “There's hypocrisy in 
everything —the absurd etiquettes 
and little proprieties, the convention- 
alities and little hollow mockeries, all 
such humbug !” 

“Tt seems to distress you i 
and the violet eyes went up to his 
face ; the full red lips smiled. 

“ No, no,” he answered ; “I stand 
afar off enjoying it ; from my pinnacle 
of good common sense I can look 
down and laugh at it all, don’t you 
see f” 

“ You laughateverything, I think,” 
Miss Ethel answered. 

Henry Darrell had sat down be- 
side her, and he made answer— 

“T laugh at it the way a certain 
fox once laughed at a certain bunch 
of grapes, which was out of his reach, 
My upon which he was obliged to 
turn his back. The world has not 
dealt kindly with me; bunches of 

rapes have been held above my 
co and I haven’t been able to 
luck them, and so I have turned my 
ck upon the world. I laugh at it, 
because I envy its good things, I sup- 
pose. I’m very candid with you. 
Amn’t I?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

And Ethel turned her intelligent 
face towards him, the violet eyes 
looked full upon him, and she said, 

“Do nee always make 
people think badly of the world ?” 

“Generally, I believe. But why 
do you ask? You have never been 
disappointed in anything or anyone, 


have you?” 
She felt that he was looking at her 
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ain, and she said, “ Never.” Then 
enry said, 

“That’s all right ; 
the sunny side of life.’ 

“ Must everyone have disappoint- 
ments, then, some time or another ?” 

“Most people,” he answered. He 
was turning over the leaves of the 
little volume of poetry—“ The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” “ What’s all 
this ?” 

“Have you never read it?” And 
Ethel laid down her pencil. She was 
beginning to think Mr. Darrell was 
the oddest person in the world. 

“T never read poetry,” he answered. 
“ And what’s it all about ?” 

“It’s a love story—the story ofa 
man who waited very patiently until 
his love was all rewarded.” 

“Oh, how charming! What a 
faithful fellow he must have been—a 
kind of Mr. John Eames. You've 
heard of him, Isuppose? A gentle- 
man who wouldn’t take ‘ No.’ Those 
people have none of my sympathy.” 

Again Ethel looked into the dark 
face—she was puzzled. 

“ How would you act, then—would 
ypu have no hope ?” 

“T don’t believe in hope either,” 
he answered quietly. “What is 
hope {—a dream, a fancy, a fairy 
light, leading us wild Caren 
through desert places ; a Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, which always plays us false in 
the end. Isn’t it so?” 

She smiled. 

“You are a.sceptic,” she said. 
“You are very hard to convince. 
You have no faith.” 

“None,” he answered. ‘Don 
Quixote had faith in his windmills, 
but he came to grief. The madman 
who thinks to make himself a pair of 
wings which are to carry him far 
from all his troubles, he has faith and 
hope too; but I’m too sensible. I’ve 
seen too much of life; I don’t believe 
in these things.” 

Again the violet eyes went up 
gravely to his face. 

“Tf you have no hope,” Ethel said 
in her demure way, “life must be 
a very strange dream with you, and 
death a terrible thing to look forward 
to ”» 


you're still at 


Henry Darrell opened wide his 
handsome eyes; there was surprise 
and amusement in his face, as he 
looked down upon the nun-like figure 
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and grave saintly face; the idea 
of this little lady of sixteen pre- 
suming to preach a sermon to him, to 
lecture him, and question his ideas ! 
It was a great joke, and he was 
piqued as well as amused, he deter- 
mined to draw her out ; he made up 
his mind to try and shock this demure 
young lady. 

“TI believe the Turks or some of 
those people have an idea that every- 
thing that happens to them has been 
fated to happen; and they take 
things in a gloriously quiet kind of 
way, never desponding — ‘ sufficient 
unto the day’—you know all that kind 
of fine, and I think the Turk’s plan 
isn’t a bad one after all ; never show 
any fight, give yourself up to be a 
kind of shuttle-cock, and take every- 
thing, good and evil, as a matter of 
course, just asitcomes. I have often 
wished that I could think like the 
Turks sometimes.” 

There was a pause, Ethel had 
begun her sketching once again, 
the ve face was bent low; but 
she had a very keen sense of the 
ridiculous, had this demure little 
niece of John Haller’s ; and she was 
thinking just then, that all this was 
very strange. 

“You are very odd,” she said, 
laughing a little. She didn’t look up; 
she didn’t see Henry Darrell’s hand- 
some face grow a shade darker and 
graver; she didn’t see those angry 
clouds gather. 

“Very odd, I dare say, and very 
wicked, too, I suppose you think !” 

“‘ No,” Ethel answered, still sketch- 
ing ; but that “no” had come very 
slowly. “I don’t think you mean 
half of what you say, people fall into 
a habit of talking in that bitter sar- 
castic way about everything, but I 
don’t think you really mean what 
you say always.” 

Henry Darrell was silent again— 
all this was true, but still he didn’t 
like to be told that it was so ; he was 
annoyed at the idea that this little 
school-room miss had been able to 
read off his character so quickly ; 
another young lady would have 
turned up her eyes, and carried away 
the idea that he was a very mawvars 
sujet, indeed ; but here was this little 
ar miss as to under- 
stand him so thoroughly, it teased 
him ; and yet she did understand him; 
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he felt that she did, and he deter- 
mined to try and puzzle her. 

“ Well, perhaps you're right,” he 
said at last. “I dare say I’m no 
worse than dozens of other fellows 
who talk less, who carry off their 
misdeeds better; but I have sown 
my wild oats, and I feel strongl 
inclined to reform, and renounce all 
the pomps and vanities, and settle 
down here at Darrell, and come the 
good old English gentleman over my 
village flock. What do you think? 
> as think I might accomplish all 
this ?” 

“T dare say,” Ethel said. She was 
beginning to take an interest in this 
very odd gentleman’s welfare. 

“TI think I might. I am certain 
I might be made a good boy of if any- 
one took the trouble to lead me in the 
way I should go. Will you help me 
sometimes, Miss Haller, if. Itry? Will 
you read me lectures when I deviate 
from the narrow way ? Will you give 
me a helping hand when I stumble ?” 

The faint, unpleasant smile was 
flickering once again round his lips ; 
Ethel grew demure at once. 

“T’m afraid I wouldn’t make a 
good precepteur,” she answered. “I’m 
afraid I wouldn’t be equal to the task.” 

“You won't, then !” came bluntly 
from Mr. Darrell. The smile had died 
away ; he was annoyed at this in- 
difference. “If you won’t help me 
I shall go on in my sins impenitent; 
if you will, why then I promise on 
my honour | willmakeane ort. Think 
how proud you would be if you 
succeeded, and saw me a regular 
reformed rake, all owing to your ex- 
ertions.” 

“That would be impossible,” spoke 
the demure little person again. 

“Then you won't help me ?”” 

““My help would be useless.” # 

“No, it would not, it shall not ; 
will 7 try ?” 

“T will always help you, certainly, 
when I can, but ——” 

But Henry interrupted her; he had 
heard all he wanted. 

“That's right,” he said, gladly, 
“and you must lecture me tremen- 
dously, you know.” 

- “T cannot promise that.” 

And my demure heroine drew in 
once again into her shell. 

“Well, we shall see.” 

And Mr. Darrell felt very well 
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pleased with himself, even this was 
something to have gained from such 
a terrible prude ; he was well satis- 
fied with his morning’s work ; and 
the bell had long rung for the work- 
men’s dinner ; Victor had made his 
way all through the wood alone, 
ere his cousin turned homewards 
through the beaten ways across the 
fields. 

Henry walked with his hands deep 
buried in his pockets, thinking ; he 
was very well pleased with himself ; 
he had succeeded in arousing even 
some little interest in Miss Ethel’s 
heart, and his vanity was pleased in 
consequence ; he thought of his cou- 
sin Victor—of his big, manly figure, 
of his bright, handsome face and win- 
ning manners—and the old jealousy 


Aut that day Victor never once saw 
Ethel. The sun set upon his disap- 
pointment; and from the dining-room, 
after dinner, sitting with his uncle 
and cousin over their wine, through 


the big window he could see the ch 


farm-house among the distant trees. 
The red bricks shone in the sun- 
light, the cornfields were all bright 
with gold ; but Victor Darrell looked 
out upon that fair sunset view 
very sadly ; there was a great weight 
upon his heart — there was a fore- 
boding of evil, and he was silent and 
subdued. 

There rose another bright summer 
morning above the trees and fields 
and gardens, and once again Victor 
wandered off alone into that mea- 
dow-field lying near to John Hal- 
ler’s land. He sat down upon the 
wooden stile, looking away towards 
the farm-house, waiting still. He 
had walked up and down upon the 
terrace-walk, after dinner, on the 
previous evening, smoking a cigar 
with Henry, when the sun had nearly 
set, and the sky was all ‘gold and 
red; and then Henry had told him 
of his morning’s adventure. 

“ By-the-bye, Victor,” he said, walk- 
ing by his cousin, “ T met that little 
oo of yours this morning.” 

enry didn’t see the hot colour 
flush his cousin’s face. 
“Oh, indeed,” Victor answered, and 
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was roused within him, the jealousy 
which had been between them in the 
old days when oe were boys to- 
gether, when Victor had ever excelled 
in all manly things ; and a dark frown 
was on Henry’s face as he thought 
over all this; but he had consolation 
for himself at last, and while he 
walked on through the pleasant sum- 
mer fields he kept telling himself over 
and over again, that in the%end he 
would be even with that handsome 
cousin of his. ‘I will make her like 
me somehow or another, if I have to 
live long months before that liking 
comes, but it shall come at last. 
And this evil = Henry Darrell 
resolved, as he walked resolutely on 
through those bright fields. 


» added, “Where did you meet 

er?” 
“Up at the back of the house, some- 

where among the furze, buried down, 

reading poetry, and we had a great 
at.” 


“ Really !” 

Victor didn’t feel at all comfortable 
while he listened to Henry’s account 
of his morning’s adventure ; in some 
ways he felt himself to be inferior to 
his cousin. Among women, in the 
small talk and little gallantries which 
— women, he was far behind 

im. He was not a lady’s man; he 
was @ man who among men held a 
high place. They all with one accord 
voted the big, manly, young officer, 
“a right good fellow.” He rode we 
a good heavy weight ; he was a g 
billiard-player, and a cricketer too ; 
a sure shot, and a very pleasant com- 
panion; good-tempered, good-hearted, 
and manly ; but among women, shy 
and often awkward, never at home, 
and in this he held himself inferior 
to his cousin. 

When such men fall in love, their 
love becomes a very engrossing pas- 
sion ; it isa thing new with them ; 
Through one woman, they see all tha’ 
is go and beautiful, and lovable 
in the whole sex ; they make no com- 
parisons ; they see no faults ; and this 
was how Victor Darrell loved Ethel. 
He was a man who lived much with 
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other men, joining in their sports, 
understood and liked among them— 
“a right good fellow,” and yet not a 
fast man, not given to deep drinkings 
or bettings at play ; men liked him 
not because he had money to lend, or 
to lose ; not because he was a famous 
roué, and the glory of his sins might 
cast a reflected light upou his com- 
panions ; not because he wasa“ swell,” 
and it was well to be seen with him. 
None of these things belonged to 
Victor Darrell. He was liked for his 
open-hearted, frank manners, for his 
sunny face, and honest, gentleman- 
like ways, and in their hearts many 
men envied this good-looking young 
officer, his fair, blameless life, and 
his powers of resisting all temptation. 
He was not noisy or pushing, but he 
held his own always among other 
men ; he was friendly and pleasant 
with them, but they all knew that it 
was a useless thing to try and laugh 
him out of his steadfast purpose to 
try and live honestly away from 
evil. I do not say that Victor’s 
life was altogether a blameless one ; 
I don’t say that he had never once 
strayed from the narrow way of right- 
eousness ; I dare say he had ; I dare 
say there were some hours, some past 
moments of his life, which this honest 
oung hero of mine would fain have 
lotted out, when he sat and talked 
to Ethel, looking into her innocent 
face ; but there are very, very few 
men, who, looking behind them into 
the waste of years, cannot see some 
such lost hours; there are few, very 
few,who have walked ever inthe light, 
never once turning aside into the 
dark places ; but with Victor those 
t sins were few, and now stand- 
ing in the light of his new love. 
He repented him very bitterly of them 
all, and with that repentence of past 
sins came the brave resolve to avoid 
all future ones, so that he might ever 
stand blameless and pure before his 
love. 

When Henry told him the story 
of his morning’s adventure, Victor 
never once doubted his cousin. For 
one man to purposely rob another 
of any treasure dear to him, was 
an act which this hero of mine 
would have stoutly termed a theft, 
and thieving was a thing with 
which gentlemen should have nothing 
to do. There was no doubt then in 
his heart, but there was fear. That 
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same fear which Lady Darrell’s words 
had wakened within him the day 
before. The fear that unconsciously, 
meaning nothing, that fair spoken 
man of the world, who was so at 
home with ladies, who could bring 
smiles into pretty faces, and enter- 
tain a dozen women at once, that 
languid Adonis cousin might, in his 
heartless way, step between him and 
the little lady who lived in the farm- 
house among the trees. 

In the meadow field at the foot of 
the hill, by the stile, Victor waited 
for a long long time on this morning 
also ; but Ethel never came, and then 
Victor, with many misgivings, crossed 
the stile and walked slowly on in the 
direction of the farm-house. He 
crossed the yard among the men, who 
were all busy; they touched their 
hats to him, and wished him a cheery 
“good day.” He was a favourite 
with them all, and there were many 
among the villagers who wished 
much that the big, manly young man 
had been the heir to all Sir Hugh’s 
fair land, instead of Henry Darrell ; 
the haughty, careless man who held 
himself so much aloof from them all. 
He crossed the yard, he didn’t sto 
to speak to anyone, he passed enuan 
the red gate, and into the garden be- 


yond. 

The garden at John Haller’s grange 
house was an old-fashioned one, with 
trim thorn hedges, and crowds of bush 
fruit trees, and great abundance of 
flowers, oldand new. Sloping gently 
to the south, it ran close along the 
side of the house, and out into this 
great wilderness of a garden the 
drawingroom windows looked—wide 
French windows, with Venetian blinds, 
quite out of keeping with the charac- 
ter of the rest of the house. But 
Mr. Haller had made those wide 
windows himself; he had made them 
so that his young niece might have 
some pleasant cheery room to sit in 
when she wasalone. And that draw- 
ingroom at the Grange was a very 
bright pleasant room ; fresh chintz 
covers, a pretty pale-wall paper, snug 
arm-chairs, and long lounge sofas ; 
and hanging round the room, many 
ce water-colour sketches of 

thel’s. Only twice in his life had 
Victor Darrell stood in the pretty 
sunny room, and both those times 
Ethel had been there, making the 
bright room look brighter ; but now, 
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as he walked straight up the gravel 
walk, he saw that the room was 
empty. The wide French window 
was open down to the ground, 
and as he trod the gravel, out ran 
Miss Ethel’s little pet lapdog, Fairy, 
barking shrilly. He had been roused 
out of his doze upon the mat in the 
sun, and he barked angrily at the in- 
truder. But Victor was glad to see 
this little angry animal, for he knew 
then that Ethel was somewhere near. 
Fairy was a very faithful little brute, 
and never suffered his mistress to set 
out alone on her rambles. 

“Well, Fairy, old fellow, how are 
you today?” and Victor had_ bent 
down to stroke the irritated Fairy. 
* All alone, too, Fairy ; where’s your 
mistress, eh ?”’ 

Just then the drawingroom door 
opened, and there stood Ethel, pretty 

thel, with the shy violet eyes and 
red lips, and Victor went forward to 
meet her. It was rather an awkward 
meeting—they both felt it so. She 
was surprised, and oh! so pleased ; 
pleased in spite of herself, in spite of 
all her brave wise resolutions to avoid 
this handsome young man. Her 
heart bounded up at sight of him, 
her soft face flushed up crimson, 
she was so glad to see him again. 
That one day that had passed since 
she had looked upon him had grown 
into a whole age of time ; the hours 
had stretched themselves so, had 
crept along so slowly. 

“Oh! Mr. Darrell.” 

And there was welcome in the 
voice—a welcome which this honest 
heroine of mine could not disguise, 
and she half came forward to meet 
him. Victor forgot his fear then, his 
goodly young face was bright with 
pleasure. 

“Yes,” he said, heartily taking her 
little frank hand and holding it long 
in his. “I have had to hunt you up; 
you gave me the slip yesterday.” 

He was much too straightforward 
in his speaking, this hero of mine ; 
he always spoke as he felt, bravely— 
he never could dissemble. Ethel’s 
big eyes were raised to his face, and 
a shadow came into them while he 


spoke. 
“T didn’t try to meet you, that 
was all,’ she said. And Victor said— 
“Yes ; but you tried to avoid me 
too, Miss Haller. What have I 
done ?” 
VOL. LXX.—NO. CCCCXIX. 


What had he done? Nothing 
wrong ; it was no fault of his, surely, 
that he was better looking than other 
men—no fault of his that he was 
more attractive than others, and yet 
those things had gone against him. 

Rut Ethel always forgot to be de- 
mure with him; my shy little heroine 
forgot her shyness in his company. 
He never puzzled her, or laughed at 
her odd ways and ideas—he was so 
honest and candid with her; and 
she said— 

“You have done nothing wrong, 
indeed.” 

Victor was satisfied ; he was not 

exacting in his love; he trusted 
much. 
“That’s all right,” he said, “ but all 
the same; here I am, having been 
obliged to ferret you out ; I’ve been 
in the meadow for the last half hour, 
waiting in the hope of seeing you.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; I couldn’t have gone an- 
other day without”—— 

The violet eyes went up again to 
his face then, but they dropped 
quickly on the carpet. They had 
looked into an earnest young face, 
into blue eyes, and there had been 
a look in those eyes which she had 
never before seen in mortal eyes; 
there had been a light on that good- 
looking face which she had never 
seen on other faces ; and little Ethel’s 
foolish, romantic heart began to beat 
very rapidly, and the soft voice 
faltered as she asked— 

“ Shall we go out now ?” 

The violet eyes were raised again, 
but in the handsome speaking face 
there was no more of that strange 
passionate light. Victor was looking 
down thoughtfully on the carpet. 

“Tf you wish,” he said, then rais- 
ing his head. 

=< ee finish my sketch of 
Darrell ; I have done nothing to it 
since,” Ethel ventured. 

“Very well,” he answered ; he was 
away in a dream, and Ethel said— 

“T will get my hat then ;” and 
then she left him alone in the pretty 
snug room. 

ictor stood many minutes, never 
moving, thinking still, and then he 
gave a great sigh, and turned to the 
table, carelessly took up a book—it 
was the same little volume of Long- 
fellow’s which Ethel had read over 
to herself among the furze bushes 
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the day before, “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish ;” and he turned over 
the leaves one by one. 

“Let not him that putteth his 
hand to the plough look backwards, 
though the ploughshare cut through 
the dowire of life to its foundations, 
though it pass o’er the graves of the 
dead and the hearths of the living ; it 
is the will of the Lord, and his mercy 
endureth for ever.” 

Beside this passage Ethel had 
drawn a long pencil line; Victor 
read it through, and reading, there 
came a thought into his mind, and 
he held the book still in his hand 
when Ethel, hatted and cloaked, 
entered the room. 

“When did you mark all this ?” 
he asked, and his eyes looked full 
upon her. : 

“ Yesterday,” Ethel answered, and 
she never hesitated, although fresh 
in her mind came the vow which she 
had made all to herself among the 
furze bushes on the hill; although 
while she spoke her sad falling-off 
was ever before her, there came a 
bright rich blush into the soft cheeks, 
and Victor standing close to her said 
quietly— 

“T, too, will mark this place ; I, 
too, will make a vow to keep always 
steadfast to my purpose, my hand 
ever to the plough.” 

And firmly he drew the pencil 


along the _— side of the passage. 


“We shall see which of us is the 
most steadfast of purpose ; time will 
show.” 

Ethel smiled the faintest little 
smile possible, and she looked up 
again into the familiar face; there 
was no smile there; he was looking 
down gravely on the open book, an 
there was a hong silence in the pretty 
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drawingroom, and then at last 
Victor said— 

“ Suppose we come out now ?” 

And then they walked out into the 
old-fashioned garden together, Fairy 
skipping and barking round them 
gladly. 

What a handsome young couple 
they looked—so eld Sally thought, 
as she watched them from her 
window up among the rose-leaves. 
Sally Bird had been housekeeper 
to Mr. John Haller for all the years 
that he had lived at this grange- 
house; she had been bequeathed to 
John as an old family property ; she 
was to be supported as long as she 
lived. All this had been conveyed to 
Mr. Haller by his mother’s last will 
and testament, and he had striven to 
obey ; he had given the old lady a 
home in his farm-house, and he had 
grown to have a great affection for 
the gossiping, cozy old woman, who 
managed his housekeeping affairs for 
him, looked after his little comforts, 
and helped him to spoil his pretty 
niece. 

Mrs. Bird looking from her window 
could watch the young couple all 
through the garden, across the yard, 
down the hill, and into the meadow 
beyond. 

“But sure there’s no one good 
enough for her in the whole world, 
my beauty !”—and old Sally smiled 
fondly to herself while she thought 
over her darling—* no, not even the 
young master himself, with his title 
and fine house, and servants and 
carriages—no, not even him.” 

And then Mrs. Bird fell a-thinking 
all about her pretty favourite, build- 
ing up most wonderful castles in the 
air for her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SIR HUGH’S HOPE. 


Lapy Darrett, the lonely lady, 
living in the stone house among the 
trees, found the days hang heavy on 
her hands. She took no interest in the 
eat solemn gardens, in Sir Hugh’s 
arming, his hay, and corn, and yonng 
short-horns. Sheknewnothing about 
such things, and she hadn’t energy to 
retend to take an interest in them. 
he had lived her life in a city, a 


great busy manufacturing city, and 
she knew nothing about farming. 
She only knew that sheep made 
mutton, and pigs bacon; that hens 
laid eggs, and that milk came from 
cows ; and her knowledge went very 
little further than this. But Sir 
Hugh, who was a changeable man, 
always riding some new hobby, 
had lately taken it into his head 
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that he would be a farmer ; it would 
give a new interest to his country 
ife, an interest which was sadly 
wanting, and so he began to potter 
about his fields and yards ; he bought 
at fairs, and began to pick up a smat- 
tering of farming knowledge. He 
took up the project hotly, as he al- 
ways did take up any new project, 
and he wished everyone round to 
join in his enthusiasm. 

But Lady Darrell had only made 
one expedition into the farmyard 
since she had come to live at Darrell. 
Once, and once only, had she got her 
pretty French boots spoiled by walk- 
ing through wet grass to see those 
pet animals of Sir Hugh’s, and that 
was all. She om her days very 
quietly now; she had grown re- 
signed to her fate; she had ceased 
lamenting over her disappointed life ; 
but forsome companionship thislonel 
lady did long very often. No children’s 
voices sounded in the wide rooms 
and corridors of Darrell, Lady Dar- 
rell had none of the little anxieties 
and responsibilities which mothers 
have ; she was childless, and this 
was another of her trials ; this made 
her more lonely still ; in Sir Hugh’s 
big house she had her carriages, and 
servants, her fine rooms, and dresses, 
and upstairs in her jewel-box a rare 
suit of old family diamonds, a 
tiara which had rested on many an 
aristecratic head, and these fine 
things Sir Hugh had presented to my 
lady, his second wife. He had given 
her much gold and precious stones, 
all the old family heir-looms, which 
had been handed down from one 
Lady Darrell to another for scores of 

ears—he gave them all; but in a 
ittle red leather case which Sir 
Hugh kept locked into his escritoire, 
there were some treasures of which 
this second Lady Darrell knew 
nothing. There was a pretty set of 
pearls, a delicate necklace, which had 
only been on one pretty neck, a 
coronet which had only graced one 
sunny head; and these things Sir 
Hugh kept without my lady's know- 
ledge, on with these there was also a 
miniature, a little picture-face, set 
round with white pearls and spark- 
ling diamonds, a sad, young face, on 
which Sir Hugh looked often in the 
solitude of his lonely room; and 
while he possessed these things, I 
think he strove to persuade himself 
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that he was loyal still to the past 
times to which they belonged. But 
the poor snubbed manufacturin 
lady knew not of all this, and I thin 
it was just as well that she didn’t ; 
but she was not happy ; she was in 
a false position; her title and 
honours sat heavily upon her, and 
she didn’t know how to carry them 
off. She couldn’t play her part in 
this new drama. She was shy and 
sensitive, and the coldness of her 
new life was beginning to chill her 
and make her sad. 

On that summer evening while 
Henry and Victor paced up and down 
together on the terrace-walk, Sir 
Hugh sat in one of the wide drawing- 
room windows with his wife. it 
was a kind of duty which he im- 
posed on himself this hour in the 
drawingroom every evening after 
dinner ; and on this pleasant summer 
rent, while the sun still shone 
over the trees and fields, Sir Hugh 
leant back in a comfortable arm- 
chair looking out. 

Opposite him sat Lady Darrell, 
with her pale, sad face bent over a 
great square of canvas half filled-in 
with big, many-coloured flowers, my 
ee was working silently. She 
seldom spoke except when spoken to, 
this shy, retiring lady ; but every 
now and then she raised hereyes from 
her work, and looked at Sir Hugh ; 
and Sir Hugh was looking ever to- 
wards that farm-house of John 
Haller’s ; he was thinking always of 
the goodly land and pretty house 
which had passed away out of his 
possession, and his proud spirit was 
champing within him as he saw the 
white smoke curling up from among 
the trees, and ot the distant 
cawing of the rooks. That patch of 
trees, that snug old house, and the 
fields around it had grown more 
dear to him than all the rest of his 
demesne, he coveted them so. 

“* T was a fool to part with it,” Sir 
Hugh said, sitting there in his com- 
fortable chair, speaking aloud, for- 
getful of the re lady’s presence. 

She looked up, she was startled, 
the voice that spoke was so full of a 
strange regret. 

“But sometime—yes, sometime or 
another I will see it all back again, 
God willing.” 

My lady had laid down her work 
now. There was surprise in her 

38* 
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meek face ; for there had been an 
earnestness in her husband’s voice 
new to her, and she asked— 

“What, Hugh ?” 

Then Sir Hugh spoke. 

“It is a hard thing to sit here, and 
look away over all that fair land, 
my land by right, and to know that 
it is no longer mine. I cannot prevent 
that fellow—that farmer, from cut- 
ting down the trees, from pulling 
down the house, I have no voice now 
in the matter ; it’s a very hard case, 
but you cannot understand how hard.” 

The meek lady bowed her pale 
face over her work, she was sensitive 
and she did understand, she knew 
Sir Hugh’s weak nature better than 
he knew himself, and it wounded her 
that he should always ignore her so. 

“All along by the meadow down 
there,” Sir Hugh continued, “ one, 
two, three, and the two corn fields at 
the back of the house, five ; five of 
my best fields, and the house, the 
poor old house”—and the strange re- 
gret came into his voice, the bitter- 
ness died away, “the poor quiet old 
house.” My lady knew none of the 


memories which that grange house 


roused in her husband’s mind, and 
she said quietly— 

“Tt is not so much land after all, 
Hugh.” 

* And yet, little as it is, I cannot 
buy it back again.” 

“ How is that ?” 

And the pale face was raised once 
again. My Lady Darrell was very 
ignorant concerning her husband’s 
affairs, she knew nothing about the 

rty, this was the first time 

e had taiked of anything of the 
kind. 

“My dear, when you have lived a 
little longer in the country, you will 
learn that men don’t like to buy 
land and sell it again in a couple of 
years ; and men like John Haller, 
whose whole souls liein their farming, 
like it less.” 

“ Will he never sell it then ?” 

“ Never is a long time,” Sir Hugh 
said, looking still into the sunlight. 
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“Tf he will not sell it, I must find 
some other way, I must see all the 
land safe before I die.” 

Some other way! the pale-faced 
lady sat thinking, she was not suffi- 
ciently intimate with her husband to 
ask what that other way might be. 
He had been wonderfully confidential 
as it was; she mustn't expect too 
much, and so she sat waiting pa- 
tiently for him to speak again. There 
was a long pause, and then Sir Hugh 
did speak. . 

“Mr. Haller has a niece, I be- 
lieve ?” He spoke dreamily, still look- 
ing out, as if speaking to himeelf, but 
Lady Darrell answered him— 

“ Yes, a very pretty niece.” 

“He is not married either ?” 

“No, I believe not.” 

“ And this same John Haller is a 
gentleman too, they tell me, and a 
very honest gentleman ; such things 
are scarce now-a-days, my lady; there 
is very little of such honesty to be 
had, it is all old world. must 
make his acquaintance, this Mr. 
John Haller, I must judge for my- 
self, I think I can judge in such 
matters, I think I can tell a gentle- 
man from a snob, whenever | meet 
him.” 

Sir Hugh said that one word 
“snob,” so very bitterly, it was the 
word over which he and his pale-faced 
manufacturing wife could not agree. 

“T must see his niece, I must'judge 
whether she is a lady or not.” 

Still Lady Darrell sat silently, but 
in her mind there rose a doubt that 
the “some other way” of which Sir 
Hugh had spoken, bore reference to 
that pretty niece of John Haller’s ; 
and while she so thought, there stole 
a sadness into her heart, and she 
thought of Victor’s love story, and it 
all came back to her like a dream, 
his goodly young face, his passionate 
words, and the hope which was so 
strong within him ; and while she so 
thought, she sighed a great sigh over 
her coloured wools, and there came a 
fear into her heart that Victor's love 
was more hopeless than ever now. 


CHAPTER XII. 


wokDs OF LOVE. 


Up from the fields came the scent of 
the hay, and the peteme of the 
moadow,—sweet, while Ethel and 


Victor strayed through the fields 
together, in the sunlight, among the 
flowers. Handsome Victor with his 
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honest blue eyes and golden hair, a 
goodly young Saxon, and demure 

thel with her soft, smiling face 
and devotional eyes, such earnest, 
prayerful eyes, like some pictured 
saint of story, on through the meadow- 
field at the foot of the hill, and into 
the woods. 

“And so you did take a sketching 
expedition after all, yesterday ?” and 
there was reproach in his voice, re- 
proach too in his eyes. 

“Not an expedition,” Ethel said, 
“and my sketch is only a beginning, 
and a very bad beginning too.” It 
was a kind of apology which this 
heroine of mine was making. She 
began to think that she had been 
rash in making that determina- 
tion yesterday, to forget this good- 
looking young man, to keep aloof 
from him, she began to think that 
after all she had been doing him an 
injustice. 

“Yes,” he said again, “I heard it 
all, and I had my walk all for nothing 
too ; altogether I was hardly used— 
wasn’t I?” 

Demure little Ethel, the devotional 
eyes went up to his face, and the 
spirited little lady said— 

“No, I don’t think you were.” 

There was acolour in her cheeks, a 
very bright colour which had come 
rippling up at his words. She was 
very sensitive, this heroine of mine. 
What right had he to assume this 
injured tone with her? What right 
had he to question her goings-out or 
comings-in. They were in the woods 
now, on the moss-grown path, and 
while she spoke Ethel came to a halt. 
There was an opening in the trees, and 
a pretty little peep-show view of far- 
away blue mountainsand bluersky, and 
Victor, standing by her, looking away 
into that fair view, spoke sadly— 

“T think I was ill-used ;” he said, 
“my last days too.” 

She looked up once again into his 
face. 

“Last days!” she echoed, and the 
warm colour faded a little in her 
face, “you are not going away from 
here aye 

y leave will be up to-morrow.” 


The colour was gone altogether out 
of Ethel’s soft face, before her eyes 
there came a shadow, and she said— 

“So soon ¢” 

“ Yes, only one day more, one little 
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day. Are you sorry, Miss Ethel? will 
you miss me at all?” 

Little romantic soul, her heart stood 
still within her, tliere was something 
in his voice that thrilled her. 

“Of course I shall,” she answered, 
but it was scarcely a whispered voice 
that spoke. 

“One little day,” he said, “and 
then——” he paused ; he looked down 
on the pale pretty face, the grave, 
tender, little face which had somehow 
become very dear to him, and in his 
eyes the passionate loving light had 
come again, “and then no more sun- 
shine and gladness—all dark.” He 

aused again ; the little face was bent, 
ong lashes hid the violet eyes, there 
was the shadow of a sorrow there, 
and Victor’s love grew all at once too 
powerful for him; and while Ethel 
stood there listening to his voice, all 
at once the voice changed strangely, 
grew far off, and full of despair, 
“ Ethel—Ethel, I am sorry to leave 
you, darling ;” and hushed was the 
flutter of the leaves and trees, still 
grew the song of the birds, all nature 
was hushed, for the voice that spoke 
was like the voice of a man in a great 
agony, crying for mercy. And up to 
his face went the violet eyes. Had she 
known all this before ; had she guessed 
it all? I cannot say, but women have 
an instinct in such things, and perhaps 
she had. 

And while they stood there among 
the trees, while Ethel looked and 
listened in a dream, scarcely under- 
standing, Victor came a step nearer 
to her ; he took her hand, a little pas- 
sive hand, which made no resistance, 
and speaking still he said— 

“T am so fond of you, Ethel, that I 
can scarcely bear to leave you, do you 
understand ?” 

And the shy eyes were lowered once 
again. “ Yes,” Ethel whispered, and 
then Victor said— 

“ And it’s all very unfortunate, isn’t 
it, dear ?” 

Poor Victor, he was looking at the 
gloomy side of everything, he was in 
such low spirits, he still stood very 
close to her, he still held her hand, 
that was all; there had come a great 
desire over him to take her into his 
arms, to hold her there, and to kiss 
the red lips, if only once ; but he put 
the wish away from him, he had no 
right to do any of these things, and 
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while he stood there, he was telling 
himself that he was not acting fairly 
towards her, in even telling his love, 
he was 80 poor, so very poor. 

“Tt is all very, very unfortunate ; 
it would have been better for us both 
that we had never met.” 

But Ethel said, “‘ Oh, no ;” and the 
little soft hand nestled closer into his. 

“But I think perhaps in time, 
some time, I may be able to make my 
way, I think I may, I am so deter- 
mined to work with this object before 
me, and I think I must succeed ; when 
I do—when that time comes—then, 
Ethel, I will come back, and ask you 
to be my wife.” 

He paused ; he had indeed acted 
rashly in speaking his love, the love 
stood so hopelessly alone, the chances 
of that far-off time were all so slight 
and frail; but he had spoken. His 
passion had been too strong for him ; 
all that now lay in his power was to 
act bravely, honestly, and truly to- 
wards this good, tender-hearted girl. 
He never doubted her love, he had 
never once questioned it, he knew her, 
and understood her so perfectly. 

“ But I will not be unjust with you, 


darling. I will not let you hold your- 
self in any way bound to me; such 
bondage shall be all on my side; if I 
fail, if things go against me, if I never 
succeed in getting money enough to 


keep you as you ought to be kept. 
like a lady in everything, you will still 
be free to take some one else who can 
do all these things for you; do you 
understand me, Ethel ? 

She did understand, but there was 
a disappointed feeling in her heart; 
such words were strange to her, in 
none of her storied love tales, had 
the heroes so spoken to their loves, 
there was a coldness in such fore- 
core ; and this romantic little girl 
was disappointed. 

“T think I do,” she said softly ; she 
was looking down thoughtfully on the 
moss and little leaves, and there were 
tears swelling up in the violet eyes. 
Victor saw that sad shade steal once 
again over Ethel’s pale face, and he 
felt that he had indeed acted un- 
justly in speaking his love. 

“You are so sensible, Ethel,” ,he 
said. ‘“ You will understand it all, 
darling, how impossible it would be 
for us to live on my miserable one 
hundred a year. It wouldn’t be fair 
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of me to ask you—it wonldn’t be 
right.” 

“Oh, no,” Ethel whispered, but 
there was a load still on her heart. 

“But I will try, yes, try with my 
whole soul and strength, to work my 
way somehow or another, and I be- 
lieve that such strength of purpose 
will carry me on somehow.” 

He had let go the soft, nestling 
hand while he spoke ; he had taken his 
eyes off the pensive, earnest face ; he 
was looking away to the blue moun- 
tains ; and he was speaking almost 
p:ussionately, making a strong, earnest 
vow to himself. 

** And—and I was wrong to speak 
to you at all; I was wrong to take 
advantage of you in any way, but I 
couldn’t help myself. I couldn’t have 
left you without speaking to you, and 
I go to-morrow.” 

And then there came another pause 
—a long silence. Ethel stood still 
looking down, still sad at heart ; her 
love-story had ended so abruptly, in 
such an unromantic way, all so dif- 
ferent from the stories of other peo- 
ple’s loves, and my foolish, romantic 

eroine was sadly disappointed. 

“ Will you write to me sometimes, 
while I am away ?’ Victor asked, 
just a little line to say that you are 
well ; to show me that I am not for- 
gotten ; there can be no harm in that, 
surely—such letters as friends would 
write to one another. Will you some- 
times so write to me, Ethel ?” 

Ethel said not a word, but the load 
grew heavier still on her heart. 
Friends! Where was all her romance 
now! Surely, this hero of hers was 
very different from all other heroes, 
his love must be very cold-blooded, 
very cool and calculating. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered. She 
was beginning to think that, after all, 
a parting, a blow-up, and estrange- 
ment would be preferable to this ab- 
surd friendship, which must ever be 
a mockery, now ; and she said, 

“T think that friendship would be 
a mistake. I think, perhaps, we had 
better never see other again.” 

Little fool! She was one of her 
book-heroines while she spoke ; but 
Victor interrupted her, he was stand- 
ing before her. He disregarded her 
little speech altogether. 

“Tf you do write to me,” he said, 
“T will be very careful of your let- 
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ters, and—and if there should ever 
come atime when you ought to ask 
me for them, when it is your duty, 
when you owe it to another man 
then—then, love, send to me, and I 
will return your letters every one.” 

It was not such an answer as one 
of her wovel-heroes would have 
made; but she forgot her romance 
now ; she forgot everything ; she re- 
membered only that one cruel speech, 
“When you owe it to another man,” 
and the foolish, impulsive little soul, 
she couldn’t bear any more. 

“Victor! Victor!” and the pas- 
sionate tears which had come swell- 
ing up into her eyes, were falling 
very fast. “Don’t speak so to me ; 
you know that that can never be now.” 
And, then, Victor, loving, passionate 
Victor, at the sight of those tears, 
forgot himself—forgot the good, wise 
resolution which he had made—took 
the little figure to himself, held her 
in his big, strong arms, pressed her 
close to him. 

“ God bless you, darling,” and then 
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he bent his handsome head. He 
kissed her lips ; he kissed away the 
tears ; he kissed her forehead, and 
cheeks, and lips, ‘God bless you, my 
own darling,” many, many times, 
and those moments stretched them- 
selves, as such moments will stretch, 
and grew, and lost themselves into 
ages of time ; and the remembrance 
of such moments will cling to us 
always ; will come back to us, and 
back again, when the memory of 
them shall have become a pain, when 
we would fain forget ; when it isa 
sin to remember. We try to forget, 
and we long to find that stream of 
Lethe, which Dante tells us flows 
always from Paradise, to wash away 
the remembrance of past errors. But 
that river of Dante's, that stream of 
Lethe, is only a dream one; for to 
none of us mortals, with our mortal 
memories fierce and strong within us, 
can the remembrance of such mo- 
ments be lost or washed away while 
the earth is and earthly things are— 
for ever! 


CHAPTER XIII, 


“@OOD-BYE, SWEETHEART—GOOD-BYE.”” 


Miss Hatter kept a diary, and 
alone late at night, in her lonely 
room, at the Grange, she sat and 
wrote in it— 

“ August the 29th, the happiest 
day of all my life, because Victor 
loves me—he told me so to-day.” 

On that 29th day of August a new 
chapter had opened in the life of my 
heroine. From being a careless, im- 
pulsive, thoughtless little girl, she 
had turned into a saddened, thought- 
ful one. This new love of hers had 
changed her so ; had altered the tone 
of her life altogether ; and while she 
wrote those lines in her diary, on 
that 29th of August, when she called 
it the happiest day of all her life, in 
her heart of hearts there was a doubt 
and fear—there was a trouble which 
was new—and this day of joy was 
also a day of bitterness. Are there 
no earthly pleasures perfect, I won- 
der? Why is it that every joy is so 
near a sorrow? That while our lips 
speak gladly, our eyes fill up with 
tears, our hearts are full of a wild 
regret? I have listened to sweet, 
grand, triumphal music ; and there 


has stolen that same sadness over me. 
I have heard some voices speaking, 
and in my heart a chord has been 
touched, for the voice has spoken 
strangely, bringing me glad tidings of 
great joy, and the joy has been half 
@ SOITOW. 

Poor, happy, bewildered little Ethel, 
the dream of love which had been 
growing on her for so many past days, 
was all lost in a great reality—the 
dream was over. The story had be- 
gun for her in solemn earnest. 

“The happiest day of all my life,” 
she wrote, and then she closed her 
book ; she put it aside on its shelf, 
and she crossed the room, an 
pushed open the window, a small 
casement window, and looked out 
On those broad 
fields of John Haller’s, over the old- 
fashioned garden and groups of trees, 
the moonlight lay calmly ; on the dis- 
tant woods, upon the white stone 
house at Darrell ; it was a young, new 
moon, a pale young moon, which shed 
a faint uncertain ight over all those 
far-off places ; but Ethel looked long 
into the night. “ Yes, the happiest 


into the _ night. 
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day of all my life,” she said, speaking 
softly to herself; and this dreamy 
—— young heroine of mine sighed 
a little sigh out into the night ; she 
was thinking of many things, and 
there was something telling her that 
this past day was the last bright day 
of all her love. For she had to take 
a long farewell of her lover under 
those trees at Darrell on the morrow. 
They would not meet again until the 
trees were bare, and the snow lay 
thick and white on the ground ; not 
for long months, and Ethel sighed 
sadly to herself, as she thought how 
light a thing love was with some 
people, how soon forgotten ; and she 
thought over again of good John 
Haller’s unhappy story, of the changes 
which time hat brought to him. 

“T will never change,” she thought 
to herself on that summer night, and 
then she went to bed and dreamt a 
whole string of dreams. 

In the early morning when the dew 
still lay upon the grass, when the 
birds were just beginning to stir 
themselves and fly away in search of 
their wormy breakfasts, Ethel hurried 
along the meadow path towards the 
wooden stile near the woods. A last 
meeting, last words, last looks, a 
parting under summer woods ; what 
a trite subject it is, lovers are always 
so parting it seems to me, and their 
partings wouldn’t be a bit romantic 
unless they made them under sum- 
mer leaves, in lonely woods, near 
murmuring streams; and as my 
lovers are just like other lovers in 
most things, I may as well tell of 
their first parting, which by a chance 
was ina lonely wood. But although 
these lovers of mine were such con- 
ventional ones in many ways, still 
in some things they differed from the 
every-day lovers with whom we are 
all so familiar. When Ethel saw 
Victor coming towards her through 
the trees, she did not drop her eyes 
on the grass and pretend not to see 
him, she did not blush or simper ; 
she went forward frankly to meet 
him, she held out her little honest 
hand, and he took * and held it, and 
spoke such commonplace words to her. 

“So you did come after all, Ethel ?” 
and she smiled and answered, 

“Yes, I got a wish to see you once 
again, you see.” 

And then he let go her hand, and 
they walked on together over the 
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moss and close ; such a dull pair 
of lovers, so undemonstrative ; weren’t 
they ? 

“T have only an hour,” he said ; “I 
start at nine o’clock, and it’s just 
eight now; and how are you this 
morning, darling ?” 

And once again he took the hand ; 
he drew it under his arm and led her 
on; he looked on the soft pensive 
face, and he said— 

“Tam so sorry to go—so sorry to 
leave you.” 

“ Are you really ?” Ethel asked. 

“You know I am.” 

“When will you be coming back ?” 

“Ah, that’s the question I cannot 
tell, darling; not for a very long 
time, ’m afraid; it’s hard work 
getting leave, you know it’s not easily 

one. 

“No, I suppose not.”’ 

Ethel knew very little of soldiering 
life ; red coats, and bugles, and brass 
bands, were the things most nearly 
connected in her mind with all things 
martial. Duties, and guards, and 
drills, and inspections, were all myste- 
ries to the little lady; she didn’t 
understand them. 

“But you won’t forget me, will 
you ?” he asked, cheerily, he had such 
confidence in her honest love. 

“No, indeed,” a soft voice spoke, 
violet eyes looked into his, a little 
hand clasped tighter the velveteen 
arm on which it rested, and Mr. Victor 
Darrell said— 

“My darling,” very tenderly, and 
laid his hand very gently on her hand. 

On among the green moss and 
ferns in the early morning, getting 
their feet wet I am afraid, these two 
romantic young persons strayed to- 
gether, and that hour, that last hour 
of Victor’s, was slipping by very 
quickly. 

“Ten minutes to nine,” he said, as 
they stood once more by the wooden 
stile at the foot of the lawn. “I’m 
afraid the time has come, darling, 
and we must say good-bye.” 

Ethel sighed, “I am very sorry, 
Victor.” 

“So am I, darling.” 

But where is the conventional 
parting ; whereare the tears, and cling- 


- Ings, the passionate gazing “where 


love comes from the heart to the 
eyes, and so into other eyes, and to 
the heart again?” Ethel stands before 
her lover, looking upon him with. 
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those frank eyes of hers; there is a 
sadness over all her face, she is pale ; 
but there are no tears, for she is a 
brave proud little lady, and she is 
battling with that weakness, and 
bearing up valiantly. 

“Shall we ever meet again, I won- 
der?’ she asks very gently ; she is away 
somewhere in her dream-land, there 
is a great void before her, and she is 
trying to look beyond. 

“* More than likely, I should say,” 
Victor answers ; “some great fellow 
says that ‘men have a salmon-like 
instinct to visit the place of their 
breeding.’ I am sure to turn up soon 
again, little woman.” 

He is not a man given to making 
speeches, or saying things in pretty 
ways ; this hero of mine is a rough- 
spoken honest young dragoon. But 
he sighs, even while he smiles, for 
there are long months before him yet, 
long months when he can neither look 
upon her or hear her voice, and those 
days will be very dark lonely ones for 
him, “and so good-bye, my darling.” 

Just a step nearer and he has taken 
the earnest face in his two hands, he 
holds it there before him, looking, 
gazing upon it, and there is a strange 
despair in his handsome kindly face, 
there is a mist over his bright blue 
eyes; he is taking his farewell all 
in silence. 
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“Good-bye, God bless you, Ethel.” 
Once more he kisses the soft face, one 
long passionate kiss; and then he 
says, very gently, “Stay here, it is our 
trysting-place, and watch me out of 
sight.” 

She stands motionless by the little 
wooden steps ; she speaks no words 
to him, but stands and watches him 
stride away over the bright grass all 
glistening with dew. Her lover! her 
goodly honest young lover! he is 
going from her, and there comes a 
-s despair into her heart. “Come 

ck ! come back !” her heart’s voice 
is crying; but she never speaks, she 
stands there spell-bound while he 
walks away, across the long line of 
meadow-path ; at the wooden gate 
he pauses, he takes off his hat and 
waves it two or three times to her, 
she sees his gold hair in the sun- 
light shining, she sees his face and 
form all in a picture, a dream, and 
she never stirs, a moment more and 
he is gone; that bright spot near the 
gate has grown dark all at once, and 
then this brave-hearted little heroine 
of mine, she fairly broke down, she 
sank down among the wet grass and 
wild sorrel leaves, and cried as if her 
heart would break; for oh! he was 
gone ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MAJOR'S DAUGHTERS, 


Near to the stone gates of Darrell- 
house below the green sloping lands 
of the grange, lay the village of 
Nante, an old-fashioned village, 
with rows of red brick, doll-houses, 
and tiny whitewashed cottages; it 
was a very gossiping little place, for 
it had its share of old maids, and tea 
parties. It had its big haberdasher’s 
shop, where all the gossip and scandal 
was retailed over the counter, by fat 
confidential Mrs. Jones; it had its 
club, reading-room, and billiard-room, 
where the gentlemen met together 
and smoked, and read the papers, and 
listened to old Major Townsend’s 
stories. 

Major Townsend was a Waterloo 
hero, he had stood fire in his day, and 
he had a couple of medals, of which 
he was very pens: he had seen 
Napoleon, and sat at the same 


table with the great Duke, and of 
these things the major was very 
proud, and in those club-rooms he 
would recount the strangest, most 
improbable tales of wonder, of how 
on that field of Waterloo, a cannon 
ball had skimmed along a whole 
regiment of dragoons, making every 
sword rattle, “‘and, by gad, sir, never 
touched a man of them ;” and then 
Mr. Bell, the agent, who was a 
man of wit and humour, and who 
loved drawing out the major, would 
pause in his game of billiards and 
say, “By Jove, how wonderful; and 
did it injure the blades at all, Major?” 

And then the major, who like a 
conjuror grew testy when his feats 
were investigated too closely, would 
answer, “indeed, Mr. Bell, I cannot 
say, sir, I never examined them ;” but 
the major stood a little in awe of the 
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agent; he knew that he laughed at 
him, and that he never believed his 
stories ; and this made the old gentle- 
man feel uncomfortable in his com- 
pany. When Mr. Bell was absent, 
the stories would grow and swell ina 
manner quite astounding ; the cannon 
ball would shave two or three regi- 
ments, and sometimes graze even the 
feathers in the great Duke’s cocked 
hat. The major was a widower, with 
two daughters, Miss Milly Townsend 
and Miss Mary Townsend. The 
major owned an unpretending cot- 
tage at the far end of the town, a 
snug, cheery little place, with a green 
lawn, and small trim flower beds. 
He took a great pride in his rose 
bushes and scarlet geraniums, and 
every morning saw him, trowel in 
hand, pottering in his little suburban 
garden. He was astout, healthy, old 
man, with white hair, and a very 
grey moustache. In his seventieth 
year, old Major Townsend was as 
stout and firm as other men of fifty ; 
he was very sociable, fond of his club, 
where he spent his evenings telling 
stories and praising his daughters. 
Those two daughters of the major’s 
were two ladies well advanced in 
life ; Mary was forty, although the 
major was wont to announce in the 
billiard-room that his eldest child 
was born to him in the year 1843 ; 
and Milly, thirty, although every 
ear on the 30th of August for the 
fast five years the major had declared 
that his youngest daughter was that 
day of age. Mr. Bell would wink at 
the room when the major made this 
little statement, and whisper in the 
ear of any casual listener who knew not 
the major and his peculiarities, “ she 
has come of ageso often that now she’s 
old enough to be my grandmother.” 
The good old major, with his 
faults, and his many many kindly 
endearing good qualities, there was 
something loyal in this little decep- 
tion of his. I really think that he 
believed himself that those two faded 
elderly young ladies were girls still— 
young girls, and he treated them like 
children. He hada loyal admiration 
for their dress and conversation ; and 
he listened to Mary thrumming on 
the old harpsichord in the cottage 
drawingroom, with genuine pleasure 
and pride. And when Milly ina 
feeble soprano sang “Love thee 
dearest,” very flat, tears would 
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come up into his eyes, and with a 
true enthusiasm he would “encore” 
the song, and beat time and hum in 
concert, and think that his little 
Milly had quite a divine voice. 

All love is more or less blind, seeing 
things through that medium colowre 
derose ; and the major was not the 
only person who saw beauty in Miss 
Milly Townsend. There was a pale- 
faced rector, who in his heart wor- 
shipped the passée young lady, a 
near-sighted, tender-eyed man, who 
listened sometimes to that feeble 
* Love thee, dearest,” with something 
of the old major’s enthusiasm, mingled 
with other feelings in which the 
major did not participate. Iam sure 
the rector was the only person at 
Nante who really believed that fiction 
of the major’s with regard to his 
daughter’s age. He gazed often on 


her with his tender eyes, but they 
were pink and watery, and he saw 
only through a happy mist, which 
veiled Miss Milly’s rather mature 
beauty, he didn’t see the little stray 
wrinkles round her blue eyes, he 
didn’t see the few gray hairs in her 


smooth sandy hair. Milly was plump 
and rosy, and given to smiling ; 
and the simple, near-sighted rector 
had a hazy picture in his mind of a 
gentle, blushing, plump Hebe ; and 
before this shrine he was wont to 
offer up homage—to fall down and 
worship in the spirit. The ways of 
Providence are mysterious, and it is 
a wonderful and beautiful dispensa- 
tion which causes all things beloved 
to look lovely to the eye. 

Milly Townsend was a gentle, harm- 
less little person, very even-tem- 
pered and large-hearted, with a big 
bump of veneration on her head. 
She had such an admiration for that 
small, simple, young rector, who sat 
listening to her humble music so 
patiently ; she had such an honest 
admiration for his long prosy sermons, 
in which he wandered off so hope- 
lessly from his text, and everything 
connected with it ; shejlistened open- 
mouthed to those long discussions, 
Sunday after Sunday, in the village 
church. When she lost the thread 
of his narrative ; when she became 
utterly lost in a slough of despond 
vainly trying to see light, she would 
blame herself for having so lost her- 
self ; she would blame her own igno- 
rance in not being able to follow the 
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learned little man through all the 
intricate by-ways and dark places 
where he well nigh lost himself. She 
was simple-minded and soft-hearted, 
and she wept regularly every Sunday 
over those sermons ; she would ques- 
tion him too about them, asking him 
questions’ sometimes which puzzled 
him sorely, driving him into a corner, 
anddemanding an explanation. There 
was no affectation about her, she only 
wished to bring herself up to /ws 
level, to understand the things which 
he understood, that was all, she 
worshipped him so honestly. The 
unkind gossips at Nante said that 
Miss Milly was setting her cap at the 
rector, and Miss Beil, the agent’s 
tall sister, who had had her eyes upon 
the pretty, sunny parsonage-house, 
and who would have liked to rule 
there and henpeck the rector, had 
lately got up quite a coldness for 
the Lownsend family, and the agent 
was more on the alert to catch the 
major in any inaccuracy in his stories 
than he used to be ; and he whispered 
it among his friends that the major 
was the greatest old humbug and 
biggest liar in the three kingdoms— 
ali this was excusable in Mr. Bell, 
I think, for that tall sister of his 
was a strong-minded lady, and kept 
him in order, objecting to his bache- 
lor’s habits, forbidding smoking in 
the house, and perplexing and wor- 
rying him with a score of small 
rules and regulations. It would have 
been a relief to the good-humoured 
gentleman to get this domineering 
sister off his hands, and it was a 
grievous disappointment to him, I 
think, when the mild, easily led 
little clergyman began to fraternize 
with the ‘Townsend family. 

Miss Bell had chanted psalms and 
hymns for the rector many and 
many a time; but her voice was loud 
and powerful, with strong bass notes 
and it only intimidated the timi 
man. She was tall and bony, and 
the rector was short and stout, he 
respected and admired her, but he 
didn’t love her. He was a little afraid 
of her ; he didn’t understand her, and 
latterly he had begun to avoid the 
agent’s brick house in the village ; 
he had slunk by once or twice, pre- 
tending not to see Miss Bell’s dark 
face behind the geraniums in the 
drawingroom window; but he had 
always felt frightened on those occa- 
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sions, he had hurried past with his 
freckled face all a-glow with nervous- 
ness, and his mild eyes gazing 
anxiously through spectacles down on 
the pavement. Something whispered 
to the little man that Miss Bell held 
herself injured by his devotion to 
Milly Townsend ; something told him 
that she was indignant with him, 
and so he avoided her. This gentle 
Mr. William Gray, the rector of 
Nante, was so much accustomed to 
be féted and tea’d by ladies, so much 
used to hear sweet voices singing 
psalms and hymns to him, that all 
this wooing and pursuing had lost 
its newness, he never perceived it; he 
was not spoiled by it or made con- 
ceited. e was dull, slow of com- 
prehension, not easily caught, and so 
tar he had walked quite heart-whole 
among his flock; but with simple 
smiling Milly a new vista had opened 
in his life, and latterly the rec- 
tor had begun to think his snug 
rectory-house very lonely; he had 
begun to tell himself that it is not 
good for man to be alone, and then 
before him came a dream of a plump 
sunny face, of bustle and change, and 
the music of children’s voices among 
the lonely rooms and gardens at the 
parsonage—all this had been in the 
rector’s mind many times lately as he 
wandered home of evenings from 
Major Townsend’s suburban cottage, 
with the music, the tones, and chords 
of Milly’s feeble “ Love thee, dearest,” 
floating round him on the still sum- 
mer air, and filling all his heart with 
a new strange pleasure. How won- 
derful are the ways of Providence |— 
how mysterious! When I think of 
that single-minded little man dream- 
ing always a vision of angels and 
celestial music ; when I think of him 
wandering home in the moonlight 
with his mind all distorted with 
fancies of haunting eyes and heavenly 
smiles, of beauties which did not 
exist; when I think of him, the 
kindly, simple, believing little — 
I scarcely know whether I shoul 
laugh at him for being so romanti- 
cally blind and easily pleased, or 
respect him for being so thoroughly 
honest of faith, seeing deeper than 
others, looking beyond the surface, 
finding for himself that good part 
which passeth not away, and able to 
halo it so with his love that it became 
beautiful. 
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STILL LIFE. 


SoMEBODY says that “those who 
live in town think too little, and 
those who live in the country think 
too much,” and the same wise-head 
remarks that “the one makes them 

rficial, and the other sour.” 

ow, Ethel Haller lived in the 
country a quiet country life, and she 
was a very thoughtful young lady, 
a tremendous day-dreamer, fanci- 
ful and romantic, and yet all her 
thoughts had not yet made her sour, 
the quiet course of monotonous days 
bringing with them nothing new in 
my heroine’s life ; long summer days, 
still evenings, all heavy with the 
breath of flowers ; life creeping along 
in such a sluggish, humdrum way ; 
and in all those days Ethel still lived 
on the memory of that time which 
was past—of the blessed time when 
Victor had been with her, when he 
had wandered with her through the 
fields and woods, when he had sat 
chatting with her in the pleasant old- 
fashioned garden at the Grange, and 
the happy evenings when he had 
come up in the moonlight breaking in 
upon the quiet hours which John 

aller and his niece ' nt together ; 
and many a time in the new lonely 
days would Ethel Coe regret- 
fully those pleasant evenings, the 
songs which she had sung for him, 
the swell of the organ in the library, 
the words spoken in praise, the cheery 
voice, the blue honest eyes, the gold 
hair, "and big manly figure—they all 
came back to her, back and “back 
again, in a dream, in those new = : 
but although she thought much of 
these things, still her thoughts were 
not bitter or disagreeable to her. 

My heroine was a very truthful 
girl, and she had no secrets from 
her uncle. Long ere this she had 
told him all her love story from be- 

nning to end, and listening con 
Giatien grew sad and thoughtful ; 
was the old story, the world’s ‘ld 
story of love and Them, and to him 
that story had grown a monotonous, 
weary one, so full of false aa 
and change. He sat with Ethel in 
the old library at the Grange—he sat 
holding her hand and oe her 
story, never speaking; but he had 


a tender heart, a very soft, loving 
heart, and while he listened he was 
smoothing and caressing the little 
hand. This niece of his was such a 
pet, such an engaging, lovable little 
girl, and his life was so much bound 
up in hers, her happiness was his, 
and in his kindly heart he was hop- 
ing very earnestly that all the bitter- 
ness and sorrow of life might be kept 
very far from his darling. 

* My little puss,” he said, “ God 
— that she may be happy,” and 

ohn Haller kissed his niece’s fore- 
head gently while he spoke. 

Ethel Haller had one other friend 
at the Grange. Old Sally Bird had 


frequent visits from the solitary little 
lady. A snug room above, low ceil- 
inged, with tiny lattice windows, 
Jooking out into the garden, and over 
the fields and trees, and this was 
where old Sally had her housekeeper's 
room. And here often, when the day 


was closing in, when Ethel grew weary 
of wandering about the woods and 
lanes, when her pretty chintz-covered 
drawing-room grew dusk and lonely, 
she would come up and sit with 
Sally, and have a cup of tea with her. 
By the snug fire in the winter time, 
listening to the old woman’s bits 
of gossip and cozy stories; and 
in the bright summer time, by the 
open lattice window, near the leaves, 
with the scent of the flowers rising 
up from the garden beneath, and the 
chirping of birds going to rest, sound- 
ing shrilly from the ivy on the farm- 
house wall, Ethel would sit watching 
for her uncle, waiting for the first 
sight of his tall figure among the 
trees at the foot of the meadow-field, 
ready to run and meet him and take 
his arm, and lead him on through 
the pretty old-fashioned garden, into 
the snug house. No wonder that 
John Haller’s life was beginning to 
lose much of its blank loneliness ; no 
wonder if he grudged parting with 
this gentle loving little niece of his, 
who had come so strangely to him, a 
blessing in his life, at the time when 
all such things seemed far from him, 
when the days, and weeks, and months 
went by slowly, wearily, bringing with 
them nothing new, no joy or sun- 
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shine, when the brightness had all 
gone out of his life, and he lived alto- 
ether alone in his big house and wide 
ands; no wonder then that John 
Haller lived his new life altogether 
for his pretty niece, planning and 
hoping for her, laying by money 
yearly, so that when the time came 
e might not send her away empty- 
handed. No wonder if in 80 living 
he began to think less of that old 
sorrow which had fallen on his life, 
to think of it only as a dream, a 
= thing, a misfortune, which it 
ecame his duty to bear bravely, 
not murmuring. But he was not for- 
getting. Little things, little trivial oc- 
currences would bring the dream u 

fresh and clear into his mind. 
word, a look, the sound of Ethel’s 
voice singing softly to him in the 
evenings, at the organ in the solemn 
old library ; some song, some air that 
was familiar to him, would make his 
heart to swell, and his life to seem 
again all dark and lonely. 

That niece of his had ways and 
manners which reminded him of 
some past things; she had a way 
of looking up at him with those big 
violet eyes, a beseeching way, and her 
voice had a sweet ring in it, her foot- 
steps had a lightness and buoyancy, 
her hand was soft and caressing, and 
all these things reminded Mr. Haller 
strangely of some one else, and bound 
him closer still to this little girl. 

Ethel had confided her love- 
story to this grave quiet uncle of 
hers ; but there still lay a great load 
on her heart ; her little romance had 
a tone of sadness in it ; at times there 
came a despair over her. This new 
story of hers was such a hopeless 
one; she was a very sensible girl 
about many things ; she was able to 
reason with herself, and at times there 
came a great despair over her, a feel- 
ing of hopelessness, it was all such a 
chance—so mere a chance. 

Victor Darrell was gone two weeks 
—two long summer weeks, how the 
days had crept by, wearing them- 
selves away sO slowly, and Ethel had 
heard no news of him ; no letter, not 
even one of those cold friend’s letters 
of which he had spoken—none came. 
Eagerly Ethel had seized the post- 
bag for many mornings ; but no, there 
came no letter, and the — grew 
weaker and frailer. The old doub 
the doubt of his love, which ha 
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made her determine so short a time 
ago to steel her heart against him, 
came uppermost in her mind, and 
this very odd little girl she began 
once again to make strange plans for 
the future. Thoughts of a great for- 
getfulness of all the past, and dreams 
of a new, different life—a loveless, 
aimless life—came before her. If 
this lover of hers should prove 
inconstant, then Ethel, spirited 
Ethel, told herself many times that 
she would be so brave, so proud of 
spirit, that he should never know of 
the great battle which she had fought 
with herself. 

“T will always be true to him 
while he is true to me ;” soshe told 
herself. “But if he proves false to 
me, then I will put the thoughts of 
him far, far from me, as being un- 
worthy.” 

In asad uncertainty, Ethel thought 
of her lover day after day, and some- 
times all alone in her little room she 
would read and re-read that passage 
in her diary, that 29th of August, 
which she had pronounced to be the 
happiest day of all her life ; and then 
big salt tears would come swelling 
up in her eyes, and this queer, in- 
consistent young lady would say, over 
and over again, op will always be 
true to him—always—always.” 

And Ethel saw Henry Darrell often 
now ; she sought his company more. 
Some forlorn hope that she might so 
hear news of Victor madeher brighten 
up at sight of him, made her look for 
his coming with a strange anxiety. 
Little ones of news she heard in 
this = enry in his careless way 
would let drop a few words about 
his cousin, and then with his dark 
eyes fixed on Ethel’s face, he would 
strive to read something there ; but 
it was only the dropping of eyelids, 
the faint flush of red into soft cheeks 
that was all. And Henry determined 
that with Ethel this love had not 

ne deeply. He determined with 

imself that it might easily be 
undermined; when he saw the 
anxiety to hear his news, when he 
saw that Miss Ethel watched for him 
only to hear those scraps of news, 
then there rose the old jealousy again 
in his heart, his vanity was hurt ; 
and more than ever he planned with 
himself that in this thing he would 
be even with his cousin. 

This niece of John Haller’s was a 
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very attractive girl. Different from 
other girls in almost every way, with 
strange theories all her own, odd 
ideas and fancies; but very pleasant 
and chatty too, with a great deal of 
information — knowledge gleaned 
from her odd readings and old books, 
smatterings of all sorts of things, 
ancient and modern. And Henry 
Darrell, the blazé man of the world, 
who had seen so much of life, who 
was so weary of the convention- 
alities of life, began to feel a strange 
leasure in talking with this queer 
fittle girl, who was so different from 
all other girls, so original and fanciful. 
I do not say that Henry Darrell was 
beginning to fall in love with this 
pretty niece of John Haller’s ; he was 
not a man capable of falling desper- 
ately in love with any woman. He 
was too selfish ; but in those long mo- 
notonous summer days, when there 
was 80 little to do, when the house at 
Darrell wasso lonely, Henry had fallen 
into a way of wandering up to the 
grange-house, and spending his after- 
noons there with Ethel, sitting with 
her in the garden, telling her long 
stories of his past life ; of the excite- 
ment and pleasure of it all ; the foreign 
lifeinstrange places, in faraway, sunny 
countries ; of mountains and lakes 
and passes ; of operas and gaming 
tables and balls ; and all these things 
were new to Ethel. She would sit 
on her garden-seat working, with 
Fairy asleep in the sun, keeping 
guard close by, and that dark-faced, 
agreeable gentleman stretched at her 
feet on the soft mossy grass, telling 
stories. He was a very agreeable 
man, this Henry Darreil; he hada 
way of making a story out of a very 
little thing, and Ethel liked listening. 
When Henry Darrell had made 
that vow to himself only two weeks 
ago, to be even with his cousin in this 
thing, there had been something else 
ushing him on to make the vow. 
e had known the fuzzy-haired large- 
eyed little lady long before Victor 
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had ever seen her; he had walked 
with her and talked to her many times 
when Victor was away hunting or 
shooting, amusing himself with other 
men. And in those days Henry had 
flirted with the eccentric young lady, 
talking to her, puzzling hersometimes, 
drawing her out, and amusing him- 
self with her odd ideas ; but now that 
she had so far fallen away from him, 
now that he knew that Victor loved 
her, and that she preferred Victor 
to him, all at once Mr. Darrell began 
to feel indignant. His pride was 
hurt—that evil pride which had so 
often led him astray in his life—and 
he determined that sooner or later 
he would be even with his cousin. 
Up at Darrell Henry was more the 
master than his father. Sir Hugh 
was a weak man, changeable, and al- 
ways riding some new hobby ; and 
Mr. Darrell was a vain, domineering 
man, and consequently took the upper- 
hand of his father. He akowed Sir 


Hugh to ride all his hobbies in peace ; 
he only looked on, smiling to him- 
self. Sir Hugh had made a lake at 
the foot of the lawn—a picturesque 
lake, which cost him much money 


and wasted several good fields, and 
Mr. Darrell never complained. He 
allowed his father to ride this hobby, 
determining within himself that when 
his day came—when the extravagant 
old baronet was gone—that pretty 
lake should be drained, and the land 
filled up. He now saw Sir Hugh 
deep in his new farming business, 
and he only shook his head and won- 
dered what the next piece of foll 

would be. He heard Sir Hu h 
rave of his young shorthorns. He 
made an expedition with him to the 
farmyard, and came back thinking 
this new mania a better one than any 
of the others, and hoping that it 
would last longer; but in all the 
great things Henry was the master- 
hand—he ruled at Darrell. He held 
the reins, and didn’t allow Sir Hugh 
to run away with his wild projects. 
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THE FIRESIDE STORIES OF HUNGARY. 


Or the peculiar qualities of the Hun- 
garian stories we have already treated 
in the number of the UNiIvERsity 
MaGazine for August last. The 
reader will remark in the stories 
about to be introduced as well as 
those already translated, an unlimited 
freedom from trammels imposed by 
the ordinary laws of nature, and the 
epee of supernatural powers by 

oth good and bad characters, united 
to disagreeable restraints to which 
we can see no reason why they should 
be subject, the narrators being very 
liberal in conferring the most un- 
limited privileges on wizards, witches, 
the representatives of the great ob- 
jects in creation, and their occult 
qualities. 

The tales in this paper as well as 
those in the August one are from 
“Hungarian Stories” by Saal: Vienna, 
1822 ; and the collection of Johann 
Grafen Maylath: Stuttgart and Tu- 
bingen, 1837. 


EISEN-LACZI. 


“There were once a king and 
ueen who had three sons and three 

ughters. The youngest of the 
sons, whose name was Eisen (Iron) 
Laczi, was veryself-willed. One day 
as he was coming from school he 

ushed up against a poor woman’s 

aloes of eggs and spilled them on 
the ground. She looked at him, and 
said very angrily, ‘For this piece of 
mischief the next wish you ever 
make shall be ted, and she and 
her basket vanished. As the prince 
approached the house his three sisters 
were standing in the court-yard. 
The eldest wore a robe adorned with 
the sun; the second, one with the 
moon ; the third, one with the stars. 
These were their every-day clothes; 
on feast-days they wore much finer 
ones. 

“They challenged him to a game 
at ball, and played so skilfully that 
he was beaten, and lost his temper. 
Flying into a passion he cried out, 
‘I wish the earth would open and 
swallow you all!’ No sooner said 
than done. The princesses disap- 
peared the same moment, and the 


whole court was thrown into terror 
and grief. 

“ After a time the eldest son asked 
his father’s leave to seek his sisters ; 
he got it, and set out, but did not 
return. The second set out after a 
time, but he staid away also. 

“By this time Eisen Laczi had 

rown up. One day he kneeled down 
Coes his father, and said ; ‘ Father, 
I am the cause of your sorrowful 
losses. Let me go forth in search of 
my brothers and sisters. If I cannot 
recover them I shall never come in 
your presence again. The king was 

leased at his strong will, and gave 
his consent. 

“The prince travelled a whole day, 
and at last came to a wood where he 
met a poor woman, who begged him 
to put her bundle of sticks on her 
back. He had become kind and 
gentle since the disappearance of 
his sisters, and was ready enough 
to lift up the bundle, and lay it on 
the poor old woman’s shoulders. She 
looked well pleased, and said ; ‘ Prince, 
I know what you are travelling for, 
and I will put you in the right track.’ 

“She stamped, and the ground 
opened, and a chest appeared at the 
prince’s feet. ‘ Lie down in the chest,’ 
said she, ‘and you will soon find 
yourself at the castle where the Sun- 
princess is confined. He did as he 
was desired, and down sunk the 
chest. *Rapid and deep it went, and 
when it stopped he found himself 
in face of a silver castle. But before 
the castle ran a fierce flowing river, 
and the bridge which crossed it was 
cll made of sharp knives that kept 
moving backwards and forwards. 

“* How shall I get across?’ said the 
prince to himself. ‘Oh, don’t trouble 

ourself about that,’ said the chest. 

ie down in me again ; I shall take 
you into the castle, but you must get 
out of it without my help.’ ‘Beit 
so,’ said he getting inside. The lid 
closed, and away it went under the 
water, and into the castle. ‘Thank 
you kindly,’ said he, ‘and tell your 
mistress how grateful I am for her 
assistance.’ The chest vanished, and 
on he went from one hall to another 
till he met his sister. ‘Oh, dear 
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brother, what brings you here ?’ said 
she. ‘i am come to deliver you,’ 
saidhe. ‘Alas! Iam in the power 
of the seven-headed dragon.’ ‘I will 
fight him,’ said the prince ; ‘show me 
to the armour-room.’ 

“She brought him to that cham- 
ber, and while he was choosing his 
arms and armour, he spied a phial 
with the word DRAGON-STRENGTH 
written on it. He took it, and 
drained it to the bottom, and the 
same moment a loud crash was heard. 
‘It is the seven-headed dragon,’ said 
the princess ; ‘he is coming home. 
He flings his buzogany (war-club) 
before him when he is ten miles 
away, and when it strikes the castle 
the door opens.’ Just as she spoke 
the dragon was before them. ‘ Man, 
what do you want here?’ said he very 
angry. ‘I want to fight with you,’ 
said he. ‘I must first see if you are 
worthy of the honour,’ said the 
dragon. 

“He made a sign to the princess, 
and she went and brought a stone 
loaf and a wooden knife. The dragon 
cut off a piece with the knife, and 
then handed it to the prince. He 
cut off another, and the dragon was 
astonished. ‘I see you are worthy 
to fight with me,’ said he. 

“They went on an iron floor and 


fought. The — seized the dragon, 


and dashed him down, and he sunk 
to his knee in the iron floor. But he 
sprung up, seized the prince, and 
sunk him up to his hips in the floor. 
He recovered himself, arose, and this 
time he dashed the dragon into the 
floor as deep as his neck. Then he 
drew his brand, and struck off the 
seven heads. 

“*VYou have freed me from the 
dragon, dear brother,’ said the prin- 
cess, ‘ but how shall we get over the 
bridge? ‘Don’t be troubled about 
that,’ said he, pulling up the body, 
and stripping off the hide. This he 
laid on the bridge, and as sharply 
and fiercely as the knives cut, the 
hide held out, and the brother and 
sister got across. There they were 
met by the aged woman. She took 
the princess by the arm, and said, 
‘I shall take you home to your 
father. You, Prince Laczi, find eut 
my brother the smith, and he will 
help you farther.’ 

“So he went on till he came to a 
smithy, which was all steel, and the 
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smith was steel also. ‘My sister,’ 
said he, ‘told me you would want 
my help. You are iron, but that is 
not enough for your next fight ; you 
must be steel. So, by his art he 
made the prince as hard as steel. 
Then he wenton courageously towards 
the golden castle, which wasshimmer- 
ing afar way off. Whenhecamenear, 
he saw that it stood on webbed feet, 
and was escaping from him; but 
with one hand he helda foot fast, and 
with the other he broke open the 
door, and walked in. 

“There he met the nine-headed 
dragon, who said to him: ‘ You are 
a stout fellow ; I will fight with you. 
Be you an iron-wheel, and I a paper- 
wheel. We shall run at one another 
from the tops of two hills.’ ‘No, 
said Laczi. ‘ Be you the iron-wheel, 
I will be the paper-wheel.’ They 
ran down the hill-sides at one another, 
met with a shock in the hollow, and 
the iron wheel had a nail broken, 
and this the prince knew was one of 
his heads. 

“Then said the dragon, ‘ Let us 
fight as two flames. Be you a red 
flame and I a blue flame.’ ‘No, said 
Laczi ; ‘I will be the blue flame and 
you the red.’ So it was, and they 
rushed at one another. Just then a 
cormorant flew past, and the red 
flame cried: ‘ Cormorant, cormorant ! 
let a drop of water fall on the blue 
flame and I shall give you one of my 
heads.’ ‘No,’ said the blue flame, 
‘but let a drop fall on the red flame, 
and I shall give you his nine heads.’ 
The cormorant did so. He leta dro 
fall on the red flame, and it hissed, 
and was extinguished. So the prince 
took his sister with the moon-robe, 
and brought her to the smith, and 
asked him to take her to her father, 
and he himself went on in search of 
his youngest sister and his brothers. 

* He went on and on till he came 
to a hayrick all on fire, and he heard 
a serpent inside calling out, ‘Help, 
help! or I shall be burned!’ The 
prince ran over, and took her out. 
*I am very thankful to you,’ said she. 
‘I am the serpent-king’s daughter. 
Come with me to his castle, and he 
will reward you for my rescue. But 
do not take what he offers you. 
Choose the leanest horse, the most 
rusty sword, and the worst shirt, the 
longest unwashed, in the house, and 
you won't besorry.’ 
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“ When they reached the castle the 
serpent-king was right glad to see his 
daughter safe, and offered the prince 
gold and silver, precious stones, and 
all magic secrets. But the prince 
would take none of them. ‘If you 
wish to reward me,’ said he, ‘ give 
me the most shabby-looking horse in 
your stables, the rustiest sword in 
your armoury, and the worst shirt in 
your house.’ The serpent-king was 
silent for a moment: then said he, 
‘ I see my daughter has been instruct- 
ing you.’ ‘ You have done well,’ said 
she ; ‘the horse is a Z'atos (Magic 
horse)*, the sword cuts down every 
enemy so long as it is not cleaned 
from rfist, and the shirt is impenetra- 
ble so long as it remains unwashed. 
These three gifts will help you to 
finish your task.’ 

“So he went on till he came to the 
castle of the twelve-headed dragon. 
His sister with the starry robe cried 
when she saw him, and said, ‘ What 
brings you here to be lost as your 
brothers and I myself are? The 
are hanging in the chimney, and I 
am obliged to make the fire to smoke 
them.’ ‘ Never fear,’ said he ; ‘m 


sword will free you from your thral- 


dom.’ ‘Ah? said she, ‘strength is 
of no avail. The wife of the twelve- 
headed dragon is a sorceress, and she 
has cast such a spell that we are for 
ever lost if any one fights her hus- 
band for oursake. You must ransom 
us from him. ‘That I will do,’ said 
he. Just then the dragon and his 
wife came into the castle in great 
state. When they were alighting out 
of their carriage, thus said Prince 
Laczi, ‘My Lord, allow me to ransom 
the two princes and the princess with 
the starry robe.’ The dragon’s wife 
answered, ‘Thou art Prince Laczi. 
Give us the rusty sword which hangs 
at thy side, and the old shirt which 
is upon thee.’ ‘These are things of 
tha highest value, but my sister and 
brothers are of more.’ So he ungirt 
his sword, and took off his shirt, and 
handed them to the dragon, ‘O 
thou fool!’ said he, ‘to part with 
such precious things: now must you 
die.” ‘If I must, I can’t help it,’ 
said the prince ; ‘ but first let me bid 
farewell to my horse.’ 

“ He granted this request, and the 
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prince went to the stall, and told all 
to the scrubby steed. ‘The dragon 
was a fool,’ said he, ‘ for not demand- 
ing me along with the rest. Ask 
him, as a last favour, to put you on 
my back when you are dead. The 
dragon complied, and after cutting 
the prince ina hundred pieces, he put 
all the fragments in a bag, and tied 
it on the skehhe horse. 

“The serpent-king heard a great 
clatter far away. ‘Some misfortune 
has happened to Prince Laczi,’ said he 
to hisdaughter. ‘Tatos is neighing 
in rage.’ He went and kindled a fire 
in the court, and soon Tatos was 
rushing into it, and swallowing it up. 
This cooled him somewhat, and he 
then groaned out, ‘I bring my master 
all hacked in pieces.’ That was all 
he said. The serpent-king then sent 
his serpents on every side to gather 
healing herbs, and then he put all the 

ieces together, each in its own place. 

he serpents soon returned with the 
herbs ; the king put them all in a 
cauldron, and boiled them, and 
washed the remains of the prince 
with the broth. He came to life, 
stood up, and was more beautiful and 
strong than he was before. His right 
shoulder had fallen out during the 
rapid flight of Tatos ; so the serpent- 
king filled its place with one of gold 
and ivory. 

“ Away went the prince again to 
free his sister and brothers. When 
he came near the dragon’s castle he 
changed himself into a horse, and 
sprung over the court-yard wall. The 
dragon’s wife felt that a magic power 
was along with the beast, and she 
cried, ‘Dear husband, if you don’t 
roast the liver of that horse for me, 
I shall die.’ He called his attendants 
to kill the steed, but while they were 
preparing to do his bidding, the prin- 
cess with the starry robe came over 
to him. ‘ Dear horse,’ said she, ‘ you 
feel for my misfortunes. It is a pity 
you should die.’ ‘If you grieve for 
me,’ said he, ‘ catch the first two ae ° 
of my blood when I get my death- 
wound, and throw them into the dra- 
gon’'s garden.’ 

“This she did, and the first thing 
the dragon’s wife saw there in the 
morning from her chamber-window, 
was a beautiful apple-tree with golden 


*See the tale of Enchantress Helen in our August number. 
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fruit on it. She knew there was 
magic power about it, and said to her 
husband. ‘If you don’t give me my 
breakfast off the cooked wood of that 
tree I shall die.’ So he sent his ser- 
vants, to cut it down, but before they 
were ready, the princess with the 
starry robe was standing by it, and 
the same words passed between them 
as before. ‘ Throw,’ said the tree, ‘ the 
first two chips that fall from the cut 
into the dragon’s pond,’ and the prin- 
cess did so. 

“Next morning the first thing the 
dragon’s wife saw when she looked 
out of her window, was a lovely gold 
fish in the pond. ‘ Husband,’ said 
she, ‘if you don’t give me my break- 
fast off that gold fish, I shall die.’ 
* You must get it,’ said he. So as he 
had no fishing tackle, and was a good 
swimmer, he prepared to plunge in. 
But first he took off his sword, as it 
might be in his way, and then his 
shirt, as a drop of water would make 
it lose its virtue, and then he went 
in head foremost. The same moment 
out jumped the gold fish on the bank, 
shook itself, and there the frightened 
dragon saw Laczi standing before 
him ; and the shirt was on him, and 
the sword in his hand before the dra- 

. gon could get out of the pond. 

“The witch, seeing what had hap- 
pened, mounted her broom-stick, and 
rode away through the air, and the 
dragon begged the prince to tie him 
on his steed when he was dead, think- 
ing that like Laczi himself, that 
would bring him to life again. The 
ppeee swept off all his heads at one 

low, and tied his body on his horse. 
Away went the beast, and never re- 
turned to disturb prince or princess. 

‘So Laczi took his brothers out of 
the chimney, and the princess with 
the starry robe, and he set forth to 
the palace of the serpent-king, taking 
their brothers’ bodies with them all 
hard and swarthy. When they en- 
tered the court-yard, they were met 
by the king and a young maiden as 
beautiful as the dawn. ‘This is my 
daughter, said the serpent-king, ‘and 
if you and she consent, you may be 
married within a week.’ He restored 
the princes by the broth of his magic 
herbs to life, and vigour, and beauty, 
and a great wedding was soon held. 
The brothers and sister soon returned 
and rejoiced their family,—but Laczi 
remained in his father-in-law’s court, 
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and he and his bride loved one an- 
other till their death.” 


PENGO. 


There were three princes, brothers, 
who went to seek their fortunes be- 
cause they were left very poor at 
their father’s death. After some 
hours’ travelling they began to think 
about their lodging for the night. ‘1 
shall shoot an arrow,’ said the eldest, 
‘and we will sleep where it lights.’ 
So they followed its course for a day 
anda night. At last it fell, and the 
eldest said to his brothers, ‘ Lie down 
and sleep ; I shall watch and keep 
the fire burning.’ They did so. 

“At midnight a dreadful-looking 
wild boar came up. He had two 
golden tusks, and he and the prince 
had a severe fight. At last he was 
overcome, and the prince tore out the 
tusks, and put them in his satchel. 
At daybreak they set out again, and 
after some hours’ travelling, said the 
second eldest, ‘I shall fix on our next 
sleeping- place.’ He discharged an 
arrow, and for three days and three 
nights they were obliged to follow it 
before they got a sleep. 

“When the arrow fell, the second 
brother said, ‘To-night I shall have 
my turn. You two may take your 
rest.’ So they did, and at midnight 
down swept a frightful-looking vul- 
ture with two silver feathers on his 
head, and a dreadful combat took 
_ At last the prince killed the 

ird, plucked out the two feathers, 
and put them in his satchel. 

They set out again at dawn, and 
when they had travelled some time, 
said Pengo (the youngest prince). ‘It 
is my turn to select the next sleeping- 
place.’ He let fly his arrow, ana it 
held on for seven days and seven 
nights before it cut the grass. ‘ Now,’ 
said the eldest, while they were mak- 
ing the fire, ‘It’s your turn, Pengo, to 
watch, but you are the youngest and 
weakest, and I shall take your place.’ 
‘No,’ said Pengo, ‘I consider myself 
a man and a knight, and will take 
my turn.’ So the other two fell 
asleep, and he watched. 

About midnight he heard a very 
doleful song, and it so affected him 
that he walked off towards the point 
from which it came. There he found 
a small gold fish, and it was from it 
the sad melody was coming. ‘ What 
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ails you?’ said Pengo. ‘Ah,’ said the 
creature, ‘the river there beyond 
lately overflowed its banks. I swam 
out over the banks, and did not get 
back soon enough, and when this 
little pool dries I must die.’ ‘Not 
so, said the prince ; ‘I will take you 
back to the river.’ ‘Good youth,’ 
said the fish, ‘ take one of my scales, 
and whenever you are in need, breathe 
on it and I shall be at your side.’ 

Away swam the fish, and back 
went the prince to the sleeping-place ; 
but when he reached it he found the 
fire extinguished. “ Now,” said he 
to himself, ‘My brothers will think 
1 fell asleep. He climbed into a tree, 
and saw a light at a great distance, 
and then came down and travelled 
towards it. As he was hastening 
along Midnight met him and saluted 
him. ‘Be pleased to stay here,’ 
said Pengo, ‘till I fetch fire from 
that light. ‘Ho, ho, ho!’ said 
Midnight ; ‘I shall have come and 
gone seven times before you come 
back. ‘You won’t wait,’ said 
Pengo ; then I must force you.’ So 
he took him and tied him to a tree, 
and went on. Morning Dawn soon 
met him and saluted him. ‘My fire 
has gone out,’ said Pengo. ‘ Wait 
here if you please till I bring some 
from that far-off light.’ ‘Ho, ho, 
ho! said Morning Dawn, ‘I shall 
have come and gone seven times be- 
fore you return.’ ‘You won't wait,’ 
said Pengo; ‘then I'll make you 
wait.’ So he fastened her to a tree, 
and went on. He travelled and tra- 
velled, and at last he came near the 
fire. Twelve giants stood round it. 
He bent his bow and shot a large 
burning brand out of the fire; but 
then he thought to himself, ‘ This 
will look as if I wished to steal it.’ 
So he went up and asked leave to 
carry away a coal. They looked at 
him in surprise, for they knew what 
he had just done. ‘ You shall have 
a coal and -welcome, if you are able 
to turn that spit.’ There was an ox 
roasting on it, but Pengo turned it 
with one finger. ‘ Now give me the 
coal,’ said he. ‘To be sure, but first 
shoot us that cock which you see 
watching on the wall of that castle on 
the cliff’ Pengo shot, and down 
fell the bird, and great was the de- 
light of the giants. 

“* What is the meaning of all this? 
said Pengo. ‘It means,’ said they, 
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‘that we all serve a magician who is 
only a span in height. He is besieg- 
ing that castle, for the king who has 
three the most beautiful daughters in 
the world, will not have him for a 
son-in-law.” ‘Does he want to 
marry the three? ‘Oh, no; he 
wishes for the youngest only. The 
eldest he will give to his second son, 
the boar with the gold tusks; the 
second daughter is to be the wife of 
his eldest, the vulture with the two 
silver feathers. ‘Oh, ho! said 
Pengo to himself ; ‘the princesses 
must do without husbands ; my bro- 
thers have killed them.’ But he 
didn’t speak aloud. ‘The giants 
went on, ‘We would have sacked 
the castle long ago, for the garrison 
sleep a great deal, but that cock 
would always wake them up. Well, 
now he is dead. You come along 
with us. There is a crevice in the 
wall which you can pass through, 
and open the door to us, and then 
the castle is ours. Quick, for our 
master’s aunt, the big serpent, is 
wee at the other side of the 
castle. If she gets in before us we'll 
be disgraced.’ 

“ As they went Pengo heard them 
whispering, ‘When we get in we 
will kill this fellow not to lose the 
honour ourselves.’ ‘Oh, very well!’ 
said Pengo to himself. He got in 
through the opening, and after a 
little he cried out, ‘I can’t open the 
door, but I shall pull you in one by 
one.’ So one giant put in his head, 
and it was no sooner in than it was 
cut off by Pengo, who then pulled in 
the body. The next giant he served 
the same way, and the next, and so 
on till all were killed. 

“Then he went through the cham- 
bers of the castle, and he found the 
three princesses each sitting in a 
separate chamber. The first had a 
whole unlighted candle and a half 
consumed one before her ; the second 
had a kerchief round her neck, the 
third had a ring on her finger. He 
lighted the long candle before the 
first, and took away the half one; he 
took the kerchief from the second, 
and the ring from the third. When 
he came into the king’s chamber, he 
saw the magician’s aunt, the big 
serpent, getting over the wall. She 
was as thick as a pine tree, but he 
took a fork from the table, and 
fastened her to the wall. He cut off 
39 
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her forked tongue, put it in his 
satchel, and went back to his 
brothers. 

“ He took a brand from the giants’ 
fire, and when he came up with 
Morning Dawn he unbound her. ‘It 
is time,’ said she ; ‘for seven nights 
and seven days darkness has been 
on the earth since I was bound.’ 
Then he loosed Midnight. ‘What 
are my brothers doing?’ ‘They 
arefastasleep.’ So he came to where 
they were, and lighted the fire ; day 
dawned, and away they went. 

“They travelled and travelled till 
they came to an inn where any way- 
farer might eat and drink as much 
as he pleased, and pay nothing. He 
also might stay as long as he pleased, 
but when he was going away he 
should tell his own history or relate 
some story. The inn-keeper was 
the besieged king, and his daughters 
acted as barmaids, and they ex- 
pected to hear who was their deliverer 
by making travellers tell their his- 
tories. Pengo made no secret of the 
history of himself and his brothers. 

“ He hadnothalftold hisstory when 
the king made a sign to his eldest 
daughter, and out she went. The 
eldest brother laid on the table the 
two golden tusks, the second the two 
silver feathers, and Pengo the half 
burned candle, the kerchief, the ring, 
and the serpent’s tongue. Just then 
four golden chariots, each with six 
horses, drove into the yard. In the 
first the king drove away, and in the 
other three the princes and princesses, 
the eldest with the eldest, the second 
with the second, and the youngest 
princess with Pengo. In the king’s 
castle they held high state, and the 
three marriages were celebrated on 
the same day. 

“After some time the princes began 
to think about returning to their own 
kingdom. So their father-in-law gave 
them gold and silver in plenty, anda 
regiment of soldiers to each, and they 
cet out. 

“The eldest couple were in the first 
chariot, and as they drove along they 
saw a man only a span in length, but 
with a beard seven ells long, and he 
lying in the mud. ‘Help me out of 
the mud, my prince,’ said he ; but the 
prince took no notice, and on went 
the chariot. When the second couple 
came up thelittle man cried out again, 
‘ Help me out of the mud, my prince.’ 
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But he answered, ‘If you do not be 
silent I'll sink you deeper,’ and he 
drove on. At last Pengo and his 
bride drove up. ‘ Help me out of the 
mud, my prince,’ said the small man ; 
and Pengo alighted and took up the 
little creature. But the moment he 
was free he sprung into the chariot, 
and he and the young bride vanished 
in a moment. Pengo stopped, put 
his regiment in mourning, sent them 
back to his father-in-law, and set 
forward in search of his lost bride. 

“ He wandered on an entire day, till 
at last he came to the river where the 
gold fish lived. He called, and lo, it 
came to the bank. ‘Where is my 
bride? said Pengo. ‘That I know 
not,’ said the fish ; ‘ but beyond that 
hill lives a wise man who can answer 
you all questions except three.’ Pengo 
came into the presence of the wise 
man, but before he could tell what 
he wanted the other spoke. ‘I know 
what you seek. You shall obtain 
your bride, but first you must give 
me help. I have been already sitting 
a hundred years on this rock, and 
must remain so till my lost bride and 
her wedding ringis recovered.’ ‘And 
where are they ? said Pengo. ‘That 
is one of the three questions which I 
am unable to answer,’ said the wise 
man. 


“ Pengo went back to the fish, and 
asked him where was the bride of the 


wise man. ‘She is in the castle of 
adamant,’ said he. ‘You will have 
great trouble to rescue her, and if you 
fail, it is all over with you. _ How- 
ever, put me in a large bottle of 
water, and I shall counsel and help 
you in your troubles.’ 

“Pengo did as the fish bade, and 
came to the adamant castle. ‘ Kat 
nothing here,’ said the fish, * but 
what is white in colour, and speak 
notatall.’ They wentin. The walls 
were black, and black bread and black 
wine were on the table. Pengo did 
not touch them. When he lay down 
at night, black spirits came and cudg- 
elled him, but he did not say a word. 
Next morning the walls were red, 
everything was red, and red bread 
and red wine were placed on the table. 
He neither ate nor drank anything, 
however. When night came, and he 
was lying down, red spirits came and 
whacked (walkten) him ; still he never 
opened his mouth. 

“Next morning the walls were white, 
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the furniture white; and white bread 
and white wine were on the table. 
Pengo ate and drank freely, and at 
night white spirits came to his bed- 
side and sang the sweetest songs, but 
he made no sign of the pleasure they 
gave him. - Next morning the gold 
fish said to him, ‘ You have stood the 
trial well. Go now to the stable 
where you will find four black fillies. 
One is the bride of the wise man, the 
others are the brides of the wolf- 
king, the eagle-king, and the raven- 
king. The witch to whom this castle 
belongs secures brides to be her 
coursers whenever she can, and when 
she obtains a new one she drowns the 
eldest of her stock. You will see 
herself in the shape ofa gadfly light- 
ing on them one after another, and 
tormenting them. Catch or strike 
her if you can, and her power will be 
at an end.’ 

“ He found herflyingabout from one 
to the other, tormenting them. He 
held on striking at her till at last she 
was touched, and fell down in the 
appearance of an old hag, and the 
steeds appeared in their own shapes 
of beautiful young women. While 
he and they were quitting the stable, 
the witch gave a great cry, and sprung 
into the lake. 

“Pengo brought the young women 
into the presence of the wise man, 
who was much rejoiced, and was 
going to rise, but found he could not. 
‘Where is the wedding-ring? said 
he. ‘Alas! said his bride, ‘the 
witch snatched it from me the day 
she forced me away. I know not 
what she has done with it.’ The wise 
man thought for a while, and then 
said, ‘ It is either in the air or in the 
water.’ Just as he spoke up came 
the wolf-king, the eagle-king, and the 
raven-king, and great was their joy 
on meeting with their brides. ‘ Itis 
not in the air,’ said the eagle-king 

and the raven-king, ‘or we would 
have knowledge of it.’ ‘ Perhaps it 
is in the sea,’ said the gold fish. He 
called all the fishes together, but no 
one hadseen thering. ‘Are all here? 
said he. ‘ All,’ said a voice, ‘ but the 
limping pike.’ ‘Let us wait for the 
pike, said the goldfish. After a 
while came the lame fellow. ‘ What 
has kept you so long ?’ said the gold 
fish. ‘I was at the ale-house drink- 
ing the value of a ring which I lately 
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found.’ ‘ Begone and bring me that 
ring, or you’re a dead jack.’ 

‘He wentaway grumbling,and came 
back with it in some time. Scarcely 
was it in the hand of the wise man 
when his strength returned. Up he 
stood, and pressed his bride to his 
heart. Then said he to Pengo, ‘ Your 
bride is in the ninty-ninth island 
of the sea. Go thither, and if she 
loves you still, she will tell you where 
the strength of her keeper lies. What 
you are to do further I know not, 
for it is one of the three things hidden 
from me.’ So the gold fish called the 
whale, Pengo got on his back, and 
away they went swimming. 

“When they came to the ninety- 
ninth island, his bride met him on 
the strand and hung about his neck. 
‘Have you come at last to free me, 
dear husbang 1’ said she. ‘Certainly,’ 
said he ; ‘ but first you must tell me 
where the strength of the span-long 
man lies.’ ‘That I cannot,’ said she. 
‘He is now taking his after-dinner 
nap at the sixty-sixth island, as he 
does every day. When he returns I 
shall endeavour to find out his secret. 
Go and remain hid till morning, and 
then come back.’ He did so. 

“The man of the span’s length soon 
returned from the sixty-sixth island, 
and the princess thus spoke to him : 
* You are always telling me you love 
me much, but how can I believe you, 
for you give me no proof of it.’ ‘What 
proof do you want ?’said he. ‘I wish 
you to let me know where your 
strength is hidden.’ ‘That is easily 
done. It lies in that log at the door.’ 
* Oh, then,’ said the princess, ‘it must 

not be left about so carelessly. Bring 
it here till I put it in the chest.” The 
little man laughed. ‘I have deceived 
you,’ said he. ‘ My strength lies in 
that besom.’ She immediately took 
the besom and put it in the chest, 
but the span-long man laughed again. 
‘T have deceived you again,’ said he. 
‘It lies in this oven-fork.’ She took 
the fork, and wrapped it up in three 
or four folds of linen, and laid it along 
with the rest. 

“*T gee now,’ said he, ‘that you 
love me dearly, and I shall tell you 
the truth. My strength is not in the 
log, nor in the besom, nor in the oven- 
fork, but in the wood. A golden 
streain flows there, and when I sleep, 
a golden hart comes to drink at that 
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stream. If that hartshould bekilled, 
a lamb would issue from him, and if 
he escaped I would be still strong. 
If the lamb be slain, a duck would 
fly out of him, and if it got safe off 
my strength would still be preserved. 
If the duck perishes, a cockchafer 
would spring out of its mouth. 
When it dies my strength dies with it. 

“Next day when Span’s Length 
went to sleep in the sixty-sixth isle, 
the princess told Pengo what she had 
heard, and away he went into the 
wood. The first thing he met was 
a wolf, and just as he was going to 
let fly at him he cried out, ‘Don’t 
shoot. The wolf-king sent me here 
to help you.’ A little farther on an 
eagle began to fly round and round 
over his head. When Pengo had the 
arrow-head on the string he stopped 
his hand with the game words, 
yutting the eagle-king for the wolf- 

ing. A raven then met him and the 
same thing took place.* 

“ At last he came to the bank of the 
golden river, and hid himself in a 
thicket, and it was not long till the 
golden hart came and looked care- 
fully round him. As all was still he 
plunged into the river and began to 
enjoy his bath. Pengo bent his bow 
and shot him dead, but as he fell a 

olden lamb issued from him, and 
om to run away. The wolf was 
waiting for this ; he sprung after the 
lamb seized him and began to tear 
him. Then a wild duck rushed out 
of the lamb’s mouth, and flew up- 
wards. The eagle who had been 
waiting in the clouds, darted down, 
caught the duck and killed it in a 
moment, but not till the cockchafer 
was free out of its mouth and away. 
But the raven made a dart through 
the air, and brought it unhurt in his 
bill to Pengo, who wrapped it in his 
handkerchief. He came to the ma- 
gician’s house, and told his princess 
that he had now the life and strength 
of her gaoler in his hand, and she 
kindled a fire in the oven. 

“When the little man woke on the 
sixty-sixth island, he flung his war- 
club to his house as he was wont to 
do, and then sprung to the seventieth 
island. Pengo lifted the club; and 
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flung it back to him, and at the same 
time gave a slight squeeze to the cock- 
chafer. Span’s Length felt at the 
moment that some of his strength 
was gone, but he hoped to be able to 
free the cockchafer, and recover it. 
He had not strength to throw back 
the club, so he put it on his shoulder, 
and came back step by step. 

“When he met Pengo he spoke 
friendly to him, offered to give him 
all his treasures, release the princess, 
and make a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with him. But Pengo knew 
his villanous heart, and that if he 
agreed, the magician would keep no 
terms when he recovered his strength. 
So he answered, ‘You are a false- 
hearted wretch, who has repaid good 
by evil. You must die,’ and having 
said so he threw the cockchafer into 
the oven. It was burned up in a 
moment, and in the same instant the 
evil sorcerer crumbled to dust. 

“Pengo conducted his bride to her 
father’s court, and great joy did their 
coming spread around. There was 
soon a great festival, and there came 
to it the wise man and his wife, the 
wolf-king and his wife, the eagle-king 
and his wife, the raven-king and his 
wife, and I am not able to describe 
the joy and happiness of everyone, 
and the last time i heard about them 
they were as happy as ever they were.” 


THE GLASS HATCHET. 


“There once lived a count and 
countess who tenderly loved one 
another, and the only thing that 
troubled them was that they had no 
child. However twelve years after 
their marriage a son was born, but 
his mother died next day. With her 
last breath she told her husband that 
if the child’s feet ever touched the 
earth he would come under the power 
of a wicked sorceress. 

“Great care was taken by his nurses 
about him till he became three or four 
years old, and then a curious chair 
was made for him in which he could 
guide himself roundlawnsand gardens, 
and at ten years of age he was ordered 
by the doctors to ride. In this 
exercise he was always attended by 


* The reader will excuse the absence of the two repetitions in the self-same words. It 
is more however than the fireside hearers Would do, 
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his servants, and little by little all 
wee to forget what awaited him 
if his foot touched earth. 

“One day when he was a good dis- 
tance from the house, he saw before 
him a river with reeds growing thick 
onitsbank: He made his horse spring 
over it, and just as his feet touched 
the other bank, a frightened hare 
darted out, and away with him. The 
prince set spurs to his horse, and. was 
just up with him whenthe girth broke. 
The saddle turned, the prince came to 
the ground, and vanished from his 
followers’ sight the same instant. 

“They sought for him in great con- 
fusion on every side, but all in vain, 
and at last were obliged to return 
with the dismal news to the Count. 
He guessed it was the work of the 
wicked sorceress, but in the middle of 
his great grief he never gave up the 
hope of recovering his son some day 
or other. 

**'Themoment the Count touched the 
earth he felt himself in the grasp of the 
sorceress who immediately conveyed 
him to her castle which stood in mid- 
sea. Before it a bridge of clouds rose 
and stretched away till it met land 
with woods, and hills, and valleys. 

“When they arrived, the sorceress 
told him he was to begin his business 
at once, and to expect the severest 
punishment if he did not strictly per- 
formit. She gave him a glass hatchet, 
and bade him cross that bridge of 
clouds, and have every tree in the 
forest on the other side cut down be- 
fore night. Above all she charged 
him on no account to speak to the 
black maiden that was sometimes 
seen in that wood. 

“With a sorrowful heart the Count 
commenced to cross the cloud-bridge 
which seemed to sink under his feet 
at every step. At last he got into the 
wood, but the first stroke he gave on 
the trunk of a tree, the axe flew into 
a thousand pieces. Now he was ina 
state of the deepest misery, and wan- 
dered here and there, and gave him- 
self up for lost. At last he felt tired 
out and anxious for a little rest. He 
lay down, and hardly did he touch 
the ground till he was fast asleep. 

“Something disturbed him after a 
while and when he awoke he saw a 
black girl standing before him. She 

reeted him kindly, and asked, was 


e obliged to obey the sorceress who 
He made a sign 


owned the wood 
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that it was so. She then told him 
that she was also in the sorceress’s 
power, and should remain black until 
a young person would pity her and 
aid her to cross the river that lay be- 
yond the wood where they would be 
safe, as the witch’s power did not ex- 
tend to any living thing beyond it. 

“ He was glad to hear her words, and 

promised if she would assist him ‘to 
erform his task, he would assist her. 
She then told him the sorceress was 
her own mother, who would put her 
to death if she would find out that 
she had given him the least help. 

“ After making him promise again 

that he would reveal nothing to her 
mother, she gave him a drink which 
out him in a sweet sleep. Great was 
his surprise when he woke, to find 
the glass axe whole and sound at his 
feet, and every tree in the wood lying 
level on the ground. : 

“He returned across the cloud- 
bridge, and greatly astonished the hag 
by showing her the sound axe, and tell- 
ing her that the wood was cut down. 
She questioned him if he had seen or 
spoken to the black maiden, but he 
held out firmly that he had not. So 
she gave him a piece of bread and a 
cup of water for his supper, and put 
him in a small damp closet to sleep. 

“ At dawn of day she aroused him, 
a him the glass hatchet, and bade 

nim have all the trees cut into small 

billets, and piled up before sunset. 
If not he might prepare himself for 
dreadful punishment, which would 
likewise await him if he spoke to the 
black maid. 

“This day’s task was no lighter than 
yesterday’s, but he crossed the bridge 
with a stouter heart to encolnter it, 
for he had confidence in the assist- 
ance of the black maiden. She met 
him as soon as the bridge was behind 
him, greeted him kindly, asked him 
what he had to do, gave him a drink 
which put him asleep, and when he 
awoke there was the wood all chopped 
in billets and piled up. 

“The hag was again much surprised 
to see the hatchet whole, and hear 
that the logs and branches were piled 
up, and she cross-examined him whe- 
ther he had seen the black girl, or got 
any help from her. He kept silence 
or denied that he had seen her, and 
the sorceress was obliged to be satis- 


fied. 
“The third day’s task was the hard- 
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est of all for he was to erect a building 
on the shore, and every part of it was 
to be of gold, silver or precious stones, 
and he was to find all these things by 
himself. He set out over the bridge 
with great hope, and on the shore he 
found all sorts of tools,—axes, ham- 
mers, spades, &c., but not the smallest 
bit of silver or gold, or appearance of 
a precious stone. 

“ He was becoming uneasy enough 
till he caught sight of the black 
maiden standing partly behind a rock, 
and beckoning to him. She was con- 
cealing herself there from the sight of 
her mother. He went over and beg- 
ged her help. This time the sor- 
ceress was on the watch from her 
window. When the Count went over 
to the rock she caught a glimpse of 
her daughter and himself in conver- 
sation, and let such a scream out of 
her, that sea, and .rocks, and all re- 
echoed it, and with her clothes and 
her hair streaming back in the wind, 
she got on the bridge, and began to 
course over it like an arrow. 

“The Count gave himself up for lost, 
but the black maid bade him follow 
her with all the speed he could mus- 
ter. So while he thought the hag 
was just behind him the girl after 
pronouncing a charm, flung back a 
small bit of rock, and there before the 
hag was a gleaming palace whose in- 
tricate openings and passages gave 
her much delay before she could get 
out on the other side. 

“The maid was rousing the Count 
to still greater speed in order to reach 
the river on whose farther banks they 
would be safe from the evil power of 
her mother, but before they had got 
over half the way he was terribly 
dismayed by hearing the loud cursing 
of the witch and the rustling of her 
clothes as she was sweeping after 
them. With every breath he drew 
he dreaded to feel her hand on his 
neck, but the maiden stopped, pro- 
nounced a magic word, aa she be- 
came a lake, and the Count was a 
drake swimming over it. 

“Then the angry witch uttered 
charms to bring thunder and hail 
down on the runaway, but she could 
not disturb the water. Then she mut- 
tered more charms, and a mountain 
of sand rose at her feet to dry the 
lake, but it only pushed the water on. 
She then flung a shower of golden 
nuts round the drake thinking to 
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allure him to eat one of them, but he 
only tossed them about with his bill, 
flew along the water backwards and 
forwards; dived here and there, 
and mocked the witch in a hundred 
ways. 

“ She got so furious and annoyed at 
seeing her own frightful face reflected 
in the lake that she determined to 
try another trick. She went back 
and hid behind a rock, and the 
moment the black maid resumed her 
own shape, and restored the count 
his own, and both were hastening to 
the edge of the river, she was after 
them again with the speed of the 
wild deer. When she thought she 
was near enough she was about to 
cast a dagger at them, but before her 
rose a chapel, and a monk was stand- 
ing in the narrow doorway. 

“In rage she flung the dagger at 
him, but had the grief to see it fall 
at her feet broken in pieces. Her 
wrath increased, and she uttered a 
spell to make the earth open, and 
swallow the building, and then 
stamped three times with her foot. 
She saw the earth gape, and heard 
thunder underground, and hoped 
that fugitives and chapel and all 
would soon be swallowed up. But 
on a sudden all vanished, and she 
was surrounded by a thick dark wood 
and the bellowings of buffaloes and 
bulls, and the howlings of bears and 
wolves were heard at hand. 

“ While she was striving to get out 
through the close dark wood, the 
black maiden put the young 
Count to a severe proof for her de- 
liverance. She instructed him what 
to do, gave him a bow and sheaf of 
arrows, and vanished. Immediately 
a furious boar came rushing on him, 
but he shot an arrow into his brain 
and down he fell. Out of his jaws 
leaped a hare, and ran away like the 
wind, but another arrow stopped his 
flight. Up in the air rose a dove 
from the hare’s body, and she flew 
round and round over the young 
man’s head. This was the severest 
task of all, but he remembered the 
black maiden’s charge, and let fly 
another arrow. Down she came 
ne and when he went to take 
her up he found only an egg. Just 
then a lammergeier (vulture) was seen 
darting down on him from the clouds. 
He waited till the frightful bird came 
near, and then flung the egg into its 
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mouth. The bird vanished on the 
moment, and the fairest young girl 
in — world was by the young Count’s 
side. 

“But the river was yet to becrossed 
and the terrible witch had just cleared 
the wood and was racing towards 
them. He took the maiden on his 
shoulder and rapidlye swam to the 
other side. The witch attempted to 
follow, but her magic power ceased 
at the nigher bank. The waves 
boiled round her and she perished 
miserably beneath them. 

“The Count and the beautiful 
damsel went forward to his father’s 
house, and spread joy in and about 
it for days and days. The bride had 
well earned the happiness she now 
enjoyed with her bridegroom and the 
grateful old Count, and never was a 
bride or wife more beloved by her 
husband.” 


If any hard-headed, captious, and 
intelligent reader lift his hands and 
exclaim, “ How in the name of every- 
thing absurd, could such a series of 
impossibilities as is here tied up to- 
gether, ever entertain a company of 
people of ordinary intellect ?” let isp 
figure to himself an assemblage of 
children and uninstructed people, 
sitting supinely round a wide hearth 
and determined to enjoy heat and re- 
laxation as long as possible. Their 
minds in this state are disposed to re- 
ceive in the most welcome and uncrit- 
ical fashion everything how wild or 
wonderful soever. Their bodies are 
at ease, and the only mental action 
agreeable for the time is the reception 
of and consent to every wonder with 
which the narrator chooses to fill 
their imaginative faculties. The 
annoyance felt at the conclusion of a 
short story is not small. All minds 
were up to that time in the lazy en- 
joyment of James Thomson, when 
the delicious peaches were descending 
into his mouth and melting down 
his throat without giving him a 
shadow of trouble. he story-ex- 
pecting audience, when the tale was 
ended, ‘and another had not com- 
menced, were in the same plight as 
our lazy poet, obliged to migrate to 
another part of his paradise, and 
panes to raise his hands to the 

ughs in order to continue his en- 
joyment. Examination into impro- 

abilities or the absence of causation 


would induce trouble and mental 
fatigue, which taking the inherent 
comforts of the position into account 
would be intolerable. 

The stories with which the Hun- 
garian shepherds, and hunters, and 
soldiers entertain each other at 
their watch-fires, afford most striking 
example of kicking hills out of the 
way, and yet stumbling over twigs. 
We evidently possess only the de- 
graded remains of the original inven- 
tions, which were, in all likelihood, 
skilfully constructed. The narrator 
probably adjusted the power proper 
to each demon, witch, or sorcerer, and 
established consistency among their 
actions and in the general frame-work 
of the tale. But the stories in time 
lost these good properties to a great 
degree, and the listeners were obliged 
to content themselves with a succes- 
sion of wild, and wonderful, and often 
ill-connected exploits. In these Hun- 
garian fireside narratives we find 
powerful sorcerers, and witches, and 
shadowy though powerful influences ; 
such as moon-kings, and serpent- 
kings, and wolf-kings, a sort of pan- 
theistic divinities, potential in the 
highest degree in some cases, and as 
impotent as a withered leaf in others. 
Connected with this defect is a 
frequent absence of motive, and a 
want of apparent connexion and pro- 
portion, between cause and effect. 

If it be true that the fireside lore 
still existing is but a corrupt modifi- 
cation of the history and mythology 
of prehistoric races, it may be reason- 
ably inferred that when original revela- 
tion ceased to be rightly understood or 
even remembered, it was succeeded 
by varieties of pantheism or Mani- 
cheism. For in all the old fictions 
that have received no modifications 
from Christian treatment, we find no 
trace of belief in an all-powerful super- 
intending Providence. All ‘super- 
natural powers, except the good genii, 
consist of malevolent beings, whose 
sway over mere mortal men and women 
is great, and would be exerted for their 
woe, only for the still greater might 
possessed by their well-disposed rivals, 
who frequently have a hard struggle 
before they can defeat the efforts of 
those baleful influences. 

Some happy and peculiarly fitted 
genius may arise some day to bring 
the large number of Aryan household 
stories within moderate limits, by 
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confining the same succession of inci- 
dents to one tale. The same, or 
perhaps another still more gifted 
individual, may be able to refer every 
prevailing sentiment, or opinion, or 
fact in any of these expurgated and 
reformed narratives to a correspond- 
ing feature in the mythology of our 
early races. The household tales are 
the bequest of ante-historic times, we 
know nothing of the corrupt theology 
of these same really dark ages. How- 
ever, fragments obtained of what was 
believed and practised in the earliest 
extant records, will enable the great 
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coming man to build up the mythical 
system of every people, as our Cuviers, 
our Owens, and their brothers find it 
only childs’ play to produce the in- 
terior structure, and outward seeming 
of defunct races of bird, beast, or 
reptile, from the contemplation of a 
thigh bone, or a_ well-preserved 
shoulder-blade. Meantime, in our 
own humble way, we have endea- 
voured, and will endeavour to furnish 
our future benefactor of his race with 
materials for his work,—a truly great 
one if it be ever achieved. 


WORDS OF LOVE. 


An love! how I remember it— 
"Twas on a summer night ; 
The roses, and the velvet lawn, 


Under the moon’s 
The lights from win 


= light, 


ows streaming, 


The words and laughter gay, 
All like the music in a dream, 
So faint and far away. 


You stood beneath the jessamine, 
In the still, holy light— 
A vision of an angel’s face 
It seemed to me that night ; 
Blue eyes upon me beaming, 
And hair that softly shone, 
A hand that, like a fluttering bird, 
Lay captive in my own. 


Oh love! how I remember it— 
The words I spoke to you, 

The answer that I read, and read 
In honest eyes of blue. 

I know not why I lingered, 
Or how it came to pass, 

But a flood of joy came o’er me, 
Like the light upon the grass, 


Dear love! how I remember it— 

The hush, and the light’s eclipse, 
When I put my arms about your neck, 
And kissed your cheeks and lips. 

Are you fairer now, I wonder, 
Is there light in your angel eyes ; 
Shall I see you, touch you, love you, 
In earth’s new paradise ? 





William Edmonstoune Aytoun. 


WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN. 


Hasitvat students of Blackwood’s 
Magazine have for about two years 
missed, from its pages, a versatile and 
brilliant mind, whose sense, penetra- 
tion, and humour, always genial, 
and occasionally couched in verse, 
were tinged with peculiarities of cha- 
racter, and now and then sportively, 
but very effectually, victimised some 
of the more grotesque and dangerous 
of our modern speculators. A Church 
dignitary, who, from conscientious 
motives, laboured to place the Bible 
on a par-with Joe Smith’s romance 

a naturalist who preferred deriving 
his genealogy from some tadpole of 
aucient days to tracing it up to 
Adam and Eve, and would, respec- 
tively, move heaven and earth for 
the propagation of their notable dis- 
coveries, were pretty sure to receive 
their deserts from the pen of the 
eminent man whose name heads this 
article.* 

If individuals with a determined 
turn for money speculation, were 
capable of being persuaded to mode- 
rate their wild desires to bring every- 
thing within their grasp, the miracle 
might be wrought by the perusal of 
the. story of the ‘“Glenmutchkin 
Railway.” If the “Selector of Spe- 
cies” slept soundly for a week after 
the perusal of the Ode in Blackwood, 
May, 1861, he must have been pos- 
sessed of a peculiar set of nerves. 


HIS CLAIMS TO THE TITLE OF POET. 


Mr. Theodore Martin, the friend of 
long standing and the collaborateur 
of Mr. Aytoun, has left in the conclu- 
sion of his biography, a very just and 
coeur eatakad estimate of the 
powers of his subject. The reader 
will be interested and informed by 
some passages from this agreeable 
analysis. 

“ Greater poets than Aytoun, and 
of the present century, too, are now 
little read—but they are not, there- 


fore, the less great poets. The power 
which spoke to. men’s hearts so 
strongly once remains in their works 
to speak to them still. So, I be- 
lieve, will it be with the best of Ay- 
toun’s poems. Fashions in poetry 
may alter, but so long as the eames 
with which they deal have an 
interest for his countrymen, his lays 
will find, as they do now, a wide 
circle of admirers. His powers as a 
humorist were, perhaps, greater 
than as a poet. They have certainly 
been more widely appreciated. His 
immediate contemporaries owe him 
much, for he has contributed largely 
to that kindly mirth without which 
the strain and struggle of modern life 
would be intolerable. Much that is 
excellent in his humorous writings, 
may very possibly cease to retain a 
place in literature from the cireum- 
stance that he deals with characters 
and peculiarities which are in some 
measure local, and phases of life, and 
feeling, and literature, which are more 
or less ephemeral. But much will 
certainly continue to be read and en- 
joyed by the sons and grandsons of 
those for whom it was originally 
written, and his name will be cou- 
pled with those of Wilson, Lockhart, 
Sidney Smith, Peacock, Jerrold, Ma- 
hony, and Hood, as that of a man 
gifted with humour as genuine and 
original as theirs, however opinions 
may vary as to the order of their 
relative merits.” 

Instead of wasting ink and paper 
in arguing that the poetry of Mr. 
Aytoun possessed fulness, sweetness, 
strength, perfect rhythm and rhyme, 
and was distinguished by well-sus- 
tained flights into the realms of 
imagination, Mr. Martin furnishes 
well-chosen specimens which unmis- 
takably stamp its character. Few 
endowed with a sense of genuine 
poetry, could read without delight, 
such lines as we are about to quote 
from the Ode on the Marriage of our 
Prince and Princess:— 


* “Memoir of William Edmonstoune Aytoun, b.c.L., Author of ‘Lays of the Scottish 


Cavaliers,” &. By Theodore Martin. 
and Sons. 


Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
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“ Pass from the earth, deep shadows of the 
night ; 
Give place and vantage to the rosy dawn ; 
For now the sullen Winter takes his flight, 
His dreary robe's withdrawn. 
Coy as a maiden moves the wavering 


Spring 

With dainty steps’ across the emerald 
lawn, 

Her tresses fair with primrose garland 
plight. 

Hark, how the woods and bursting 


thickets ring 
With the glad notes of love and welcom- 
ing, 
The twitter of delight, the restless call 
Of myriad birds that hold their festival, 
When leaves begin to sprout and flowers 


to blow. 

‘Oh, joyous time,’ ’tis thus I hear them 
sing, 

Each to its mate upon the bourgeoning 
spray,— 

‘Oh, happy time! Winter hath passed 
away,— 

Cold, rugged Winter, with its storms and 
snow, 


And all the sadness of the shortened year. 

Be glad, be glad—the pleasant days are 
near,— 

The days of mirth, and love, and joy 
supreme,— 

Thelong-expected day for which we pined. 

Flow on, for ever flow, thou wandering 
stream, 

Through tangled brakes and thickets, fast 
entwined 

With the lithe woodbine and the clam- 
bering rose. 

For thee there is no rest, 

But we shall build our nest, 

In some dim coppice where the violet 


blows, 

And thou shalt sing to us the live-long 
night 

When hushed, and still, and folded in 
delight, , 


We pass from waking rapture to repose.’ ” 


Even when caricaturing the spas- 
modic lays of Alexander Smith and 
Sidney Dobell, by imitating or slightly 
overcharging passages in their poetry, 
he could not prevent himself from 
breaking out into a burst of real poesy 
not unworthy of the climes and the 
personages so lovingly recalled, and so 
inspiring to every soul imbued with 
classic recollections :— 


 . . 4 « » T’ve leaped into the air, 
And clove my way through ether like a 
bird, 


That flits beneath the glimpses of the 


moon, 

Right eastward till I lighted at the foot 
Of holy Helicon, and drank my fill 

At the clear spout of Aganippe’s stream. 
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T've rolled my limbs in ecstasy along 

The self-same turf on which old Homer 
lay, 

That night he dreamed of Helen and of 
Troy ; 

And I have heard at midnight the sweet 
strains 

Come quiring from the hill-top where 
enshrined 

In the rich foliage of a silver cloud, 

The muses sung Apollo into sleep.” 


Not less filled with the excellence 
of old song is the sequel, though 
tinged with the grotesque and extra- 
vagant character which befitted the 
object of the lay. 


‘Then came the voice of universal Pan,— 

The dread earth-whisper booming in mine 
ear ;— 

‘Ris? up, Firmillian! rise in might,’ it 
said. 

‘Great youth baptized to song, be it thy 
task, 

Out of the jarring discords of the world 

To recreate stupendous harmonies, 

More grand in diapason than the roll 

Among the mountains of the thunder 
psalm. 

on ea ee . If any comes 

Between thee and the purpose of thy bent, 

Launch thou the arrow from the string of 
might 

Right to the bosom of the impious wretch, 

And let it quiver there. Be great in guilt, 

If like Busiris thou can’st rack the heart 

Spare it no pang. So shalt thou be pre- 


pared 

To make thy song a tempest, and to 
shake 

The earth to its foundation—Go thy 
way |’ 


I woke and found myself in Badajos. 

But from that day with frantic might I’ve 
striven 

To give due utterance to the awful 
shrieks 

Of him who first imbued his hand in gore— 

To paint the mental spasms that tortured 
Cain! 

How have I done it? Feebly. What 
we write 

Must be the reflex of the thing we know; 

For who can limn the morning, if his eyes 

Have never looked upon Aurora’s face, 

Or who describe the cadence of the sea 

Whose ears were never open to the waves, 

Or the shrill winding of the Triton’s horn? 

What do I know as yet of homicide ? 

Nothing.. Fool, fool! to lose thy precious 
time 

In dreaming of what may be, when an act 

Easy to plan, and easier to effect, 

Can teach thee everything .. . 
resolved 

T'll ope the lattice of some mortal cage 

And let the soul go free.” 


It is 
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The absence of sunshine in the 
outward manifestation of devotion 
among the main body of his country- 
men, was very distasteful to our 
tender-souled poet. His biographer 
mentions how on a Christmas eve, 
while affected by sadness for the 
non-obseryance of the blessed day 
which presented to the world its 
infant Saviour, he gave utterance to 
the following stanzas :— 


“THE SCOTTISH CHRISTMAS. 


“In truth it was a solemn show,— 

The ancient Scottish Christmas tide, 
The holly and the mistletoe, 

And other boughs as green beside; 
Within the altar and the rail 

The offering of the stainless flowers, 
And all the grateful heart’s avail 

For hope and promise such as ours. 


“ But these have long since passed away 
Beneath the cold Genevan ban, 
No message brings that sacred day 
Of what was done and wrought for 
man; 
A cheerless day, a gloomy time, 
Whereon no grateful thanks are given, 
Unhallowed by the holy chime 
That ought to rise and welcome heaven. 


“ A frost more chill than winter's sting 

Hath fallen upon the northern moor, 

And no glad voice does Christmas bring 
To stay the labours of the poor. 

No anthem in the dead of night 
Awakes the shepherd from afar, 

Nor can he see the radiant light 
That flashes from the promised star. 


“ Around the girdle of the earth 
Where’er the cross hath ta’en its stand, 
Arise the tidings of the birth 
That made the world one Holy Land, 
Save where the faith is cold and faint, 
As are the northern rocks and snow, 
Where sacred fane and honoured saint 
Have vanished with the long ago.” 


Having more than once been, our- 
selves, under the spell flung round her 
by the gifted lady (Miss Helen Faucit) 
in whose album the following lines 
were written we willingly revive it 
by quotation. Like every true poet 
Aytoun fully felt what he so elo- 
quently expressed. Mr. Martin says, 
“T scarcely remember to have seen 
Aytoun so oer moved as by the 
impersonation which was their im- 
mediate cause. The trouble of his 
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mind was more like that of a man 
who had been an actor in a real 
tragedy, than of any mere spectator 
“sitting at a play.’ His emotion 
was too strong for him to trust him- 
self to deal with the sadder aspect of 
Juliet’s story, and so he confined him- 
self to the passionate tenderness of 
its earlier phases :— 


“TO JULIET. 

“‘T have been wandering in enchanted 
ground 

The slave and subject, lady, of thy 

spell, 

I heard thy voice and straightway all 
around 

Became transformed, yet how I could 
not tell. 


. . . . . + 


“ And then it was I heard the nightingale 
Within the dark pomegranate bower 
unseen, 
Pour out the saddest and the tenderest 
wail, 
That ever filled with tears a lover's 
eyne, 
When a low whisper stole upon my ear 
With such angelic sweetness in its tone, 
That my heart beat as though a saint 
were near, 
And lost all sense of presence save of one. 
For there upon the balcony above, 
And whiter than the moonlight round 
her shining, 
I saw the perfect form of maiden’s love 
In the rapt fondness of her soul reclin- 
ing; 
And heard her speak in such impassioned 
strain, 
With so melodious yearning and divine, 
That I shall never hear that tale again - 


From other lips, dear lady, than from 
thine.” 


A striking instance of the fallible 
nature of critical prophecy concern- 
ing a new book while the literary 
world is in a feverish state on the sub- 
ject of its merits and defects, is fur- 
nished by the cheering letter sent to 
Mr. Aytoun by Lord Lytton imme- 
diately after reading his ‘‘ Bothwell.” 

“Tt is very long, indeed,” he writes 
to Aytoun, 19th August, 1856, ‘since 
I have experienced such delight from 
the Dic, age tibia. I congratulate 
you heartily. A most masculine per- 
formance—the verses ring on the 
anvil as strokes from the hand of an 
athlete.* The fulness and power of 


* Are these Lord Lytton’s words? or did the original run thus,—“ The verses ring as 
strokes on the anvil from the hand of an athlete.” 
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your music are more effective from 
the variety of sound, obtained, too, 
without one of the affectations which 
disfigure contemporaneous song. The 
stern simplicity of the historical re- 
citals enhances the singular sweet- 
ness of the more pathetic portions, 
and you have kept Bothwell grandly 
uniform and consistent throughout. 
You have dealt, indeed, with the 
history just as [ think genuine art 
should deal with it, and in the same 
a with which Shakespeare took a 
chronicle, according to his belief in 
its truth, and then made the hearts of 
the characters speak out, reconciling 
act to thought andemotion. Believe 
me, it is altogether a great work.” 

Aytoun’s biographer and long-at- 
tached friend had not the same ardent 
confidence in the success of the poem 
as the Author of “The Caxtons.” 

* At the end of 1855 Aytoun sent 
me the proof-sheets of the first book 
of his ‘ Bothwell.’ I felt strongly 
that in the choice of such a subject, 
and in dealing with it in the form of 
a monologue, he had put himself into 
fetters, which would gall him deeper 
and deeper as he advanced, and I told 
him so with unreserved frankness. 
How kindly he took my criticism the 
following letter will show,” &c., &c. 

Still he persevered, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties entailed by the 
framework of the piece, and en- 
countered such vexations as his bio- 
grapher has detailed. “ 

* As ‘ Bothwell’ advanced, Aytoun 
felt more and more the insuperable 
difficulties of the form of monologue 
into which he had cast it. Even had 
his hero been a man of ideal virtue 
instead of the coarse, ruthless, unscru- 
pulous ruffian he was, no power of 
genius could have sustained the in- 
terest of his readers, or blinded them 
to a constantly recurring sense of 
improbability in a long poem framed 
on such a principle. en do not 
talk soliloquies. We endure them on 
the stage solely from the necessity of 
the case, and the greatest dramatists 
use them most sparingly. But a 
lengthened monologue taxes our 
poetical faith too severely, especially 
when it professes to deal with com- 
plex incidents and a multiplicity of 
characters. The passionate man in 
such a tale as that of Bothwell’s, was 
not the man to narrate its incidents, 
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or to draw the men with whom he 
worked, or to whom he was opposed. 
He was sure to fall here and there 
outofhispart. . ... 

“ Besides all this, Bothwell was 
not a hero about whom it was possi- 
ble to feel any concern. Whatever 
gloss was to be put on his character, 
the main fact was not to be got over, 
that he was a thoroughly selfish, 
worthless villain, bloody, bold, and 
resolute, and the last man to feel or 
talk as men feel and talk who 
are to engage our sympathies 
in verse. It was, therefore, clearly im- 
possible to keep faith with history, 
and at the same time to be in har- 
mony with poetic art. Bothwell, as 
a character in-a drama, would have 
given splendid scope for poetic hand- 
ling ; Bothwell in a dungeon telling 
his own story was a mistake. Ay- 
toun struggled gallantly against these 
difficulties, but they were too much 
for him. The result was a poem full 
of passages of great beauty and pic- 
turesque force, but the ultimate ver- 
dict of the public has declared it un- 
satisfactory as a whole.” 

“The Origin of Species” (Black- 
wood, May, 1861) furnishes a good 
average specimen of Aytoun’s vein of 
satiric poetry. He had the “Temple 
of Nature,” by Erasmus Darwin, 1803, 
as well as “The Origin of Species,” 
by Charles Darwin, in his mind’s eye 
when composing his amusing verses. 
We cannot forbear quoting a few of 
these, passing over the aspirations 
and exertions of the monads and 
their immediate successors. 


“Excrescences fast were now trying to 
shoot ;-— 
Some put out a feeler, some put out a 
foot, 
Some set up a mouth, and some struck 
down a root, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“Some wishing to walk, manufactured a 
limb, 
Some rigged out a fin with a purpose to 
swim, 
Some opened an eye, some remained dark 
and dim, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Some progress being made by 
hydras, starfishes, flies, and lobsters 
exerting their individual energies, we 
gain ground in creation. 
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“From reptiles and fishes to birds we 
ascend, 
And quadrupeds next their dimensions 
extend, 
Till we rise up to monkeys and men 
where we end, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“Some creatures are bulky, some crea- 
tures are small, 
As nature sends food for the few or for 
all, 
And the weakest we know ever go to the 
wall, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A deer with a neck that is longer by 
half 
Than the rest of its family’s (try not to 
laugh), 
By stretching and stretching becomes a 
giraffe, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“A very tall pig with a very long nose 
Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his 


toes, 
And he then by the name of an elephant 
ges, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ The four-footed beast that we now call 
a whale, 
Held his hind legs so close that they grew 
to a tail, 
Which he uses for threshing the sea like 
a flail, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“An ape with a pliable thumb and big 
brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had ma- 
naged to gain, 
As a lord of creation established his 
rei 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Humiliating as is the idea of claim- 
ing descent from the mere monad 
through flies, lobsters, &c., worse is in 
store for our descendants if they do 
not look wisely to their ways. 


“But I’m sadly afraid if we do not take 
care, 
A relapse to low life may our prospects 
impair, 
So of beastly propensities let us beware, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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“ Their lofty position our children may 
1 


ose, 
And reduced to all-fours, must then nar- 
row their views, 
Which would wholly unfit them for 
filling our shoes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“Their vertebre next might be taken 
away, 
When they'd sink to a shell-fish or spider 
some day, 
Or the pitiful part of a polypus play, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“Then losing humanity’s nature and 
"name, 


And descending through varying stages 
of shame, 
They’d return to the monad from which 
we all came, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


AS PROSE SATIRIST. 


Mr. Aytoun was a master of keen 
satire as well as of genial humour. 
His sharpest missiles were generally 
kept in reserve for political and 
social hypocrites whose professed 
opinions savoured of Whiggism or 
Puritanism. Speculatists and job- 
bers came in for their full share of his 
frank abhorrence and its unqualified 
expression. At a time when the 
railway mania was at its height, 
eame out the “ Glenmutchkin Rail- 
way,” which though not intended to 
damage any individual project was 
made by wise thinkers to fit more 
than one or two of them. How well 
were the members of the provisional 
committee baptized!—Sir Pollexfen 
Tremens of Toddymains, the Mac 
Closkie, Augustus Reginald Dun- 
shunner, Mhic Mhac Vich Induibh,* 
the captain of Mac Alcohol, the Fac- 
tor for Glentumblers, John Jeb 
Jobson, Evan Mac Claw, Habbakuk 
— Portioner in Ramoth Drum- 
clog. 

The prospectus of which we pre- 
sent a portion was after the approved 
pattern of those framed at that me- 
morable period to excite the public 
pulse to fever speed and heat. 

Now Glenmutchkin possessed a 
distillery, and some years before, 


* Most happy in general was the phraseology used by Mr. Aytoun’s Highlanders, but 
there is a solecism in the wording of this name which should be Mac Mhic or Vich ge. 
Induibh, Mhic or Vich being the genitive case. 
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a fishing village, every Celtic in- 
habitant of which had been sent off 
to America by the laird. “The Mac 
Closkie ” was a drunken porter at the 
corner of Jamaica-street in Glasgow. 
This being premised we give frag- 
ments of the address. 

“The necessity of a direct line of 
railway communication through the 
fertile and populous district of Glen- 
mutchkin has been long felt. Inde- 
pendently of the surpassing grandeur 
of its mountain scenery and other 
considerations of greater importance, 
GLENMUTCHKIN is known to capital- 
ists as the most important breeding 
station in the Highlands, and the 
great emporium from which the 
southern markets are supplied. It 
has been calculated by a most emi- 
nent authority that every acre in the 
strath is capable of rearing twenty 
head of cattle ; and as there are not 
less than two hundred thousand im- 
provable acres immediately conti- 
guous to the proposed line of railway, 
the number of cattle to be conveyed 
along the line cannot be less than 
four millions annually. From 
this estimate the traffic in sheep and 
goats, with which the mountains are 
literally covered, has been carefully 
excluded. 

“The population of Glenmutchkin is 
extremely dense. Its situation on the 
west coast has afforded it direct com- 
munication with America of which 
the inhabitants have largely availed 
themselves. The amount of exporta- 
tion of live stock [human beings to 
wit !] from this part of the Highlands 
to the western Continent has more 
than once attracted the attention of 
Parliament. The manufactories are 
large and comprehensive [one distil- 
lery]. The minerals are most abun- 
dant, and amongst them may be reck- 
oned quartz, porphyry, felspar, mala- 
chite, manganese, and basalt! . . 

“The railway will be twelve miles 
long, and can be completed within 
six months after the Act of Parlia- 
ment is obtained. The gradients are 
easy, and the curves obtuse. There 
are no viaducts of any importance, 
and only four tunnels along the whole 
length of the line. The shortest of 
these does not exceed a mile and a 
half. 

“Tn conclusion, the projectors of 

this railway beg to state that they 
have determined as @ principle to set 
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their faces against all SunpAy tra- 
velling whatsoever, and to oppose 
EVERY bill which may hereafter be 
brought into Parliament, unless it 
shall contain a clause to that effect. 
It is also their intention to take up 
the cause of the poor and neglected 
STOKER, for whose accommodation 
and social, moral, religious, and intel- 
lectual improvement a large stock of 
Evangelical tracts will speedily be 
required. Tenders of these, in quan- 
tities not less than 12,000, may be 
sentin tothe interim secretary. Shares 
must be applied for within ten days 
from the present date.” 

No writer has more eneey and, 
we are assured, more happily than 
Mr. Aytoun produced on paper the 
Highlandman’s attempts at pure 
English, especially when his bile is 
a little stirred. This gift combined 
with his love of wild sports on heath 
or loch made his autumn excursions 
very pleasant in the reading. We 
must make a few extracts from his 
account of Rory MacNab’s experience 
among the sealchs (seals). Rory dwelt 
on the banks of the Oikel, which runs 
into the Firth of Dornoch, and the 
following character has been given of 
the tribe to which he belonged. Mr. 
Aytoun attributed the composition 
to a highland bard, but we detect 
the fine Celtic hand that detailed the 
progress of the Feud between the 

‘ Fairshon and the MacTavish.” 


** Of all the Highiand clans, 
Mac Nab is most ferocious, 
Except the Mac Intyres, 
Macraws, and Mackintoshes.” 


“ Rory’s circumstances were not 
remarkably flourishing, but all at once 
he came out strong in the article of 
peltry ; and a revenue officer search- 
ing his house for the products of illi- 
cit distillation, was petrified at find- 
ing his barrels overflowing with oil. 

Some who knew that Rory 
was a capital performer on the bag- 
pipes, opined that he took advantage 
of the notorious fondness of seals for 
music, and thus beguiled them to 
their ruin. ; “Rory preserved 
his secret, and could not be brought 
to blab even under the influence of 
usquebaugh. 

“ One evening towards dusk some 
fishermen were returning in their 
boat from astation near Bonar bridge 
much incensed at the injury they had 
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found inflicted on their nets by the 
seals, ‘The-tevil is surely in the 
baistes,’ said Angus Mac Bane. ‘I 
will tell you what: you might have 
putten a stot through the hole that 
was in my nets, and it is not my be- 
lievement that it was done by any 
common séalch. Pesides and what is 
more, I have seen, my own self, some- 
thing going about that is not canny, 
and you yourself, Lachlan Mac Tavy- 
ish, were witness to things whereof 
you can testify.’ 

“*And that surely I will do,’ re- 
= the party appealed to, ‘for no 
ater than yesterday was two days, I 
saw down there something that was 
not a sealch though it was fery hairy. 
And what do you think it was doing? 
May I never taste Glenlivet more if 
the creature was not smoking !’ 

** And I will tell you morely,’ said 
another, ‘I would rather take than 
receive a plow from the baste that 
has been leaving its marks on the 
mud these last two weeks; for I saw 
the marks of toe-nails as plainly as I 
see this tobacco. But yonder are the 
sealchs—filthy prutes !’ 

“ And indeed there lay on the bank 
opposite them a large herd of these 
animals. One looked enormous in 
bulk, and was sidling towards a group 
of females. E 

“*T will make them get out of 
that in a fery small expenditure of 
time,’ said Angus Mac Bane ; and he 
lifted up his vee and shouted, as 
did his comrades. Down rushed the 
seals precipitately to the water, as is 
the custom of these animals—all save 
the monster, whg% to the consterna- 
tion and terror of the fishermen, 
reared himself bolt upright upon his 
tail, shook his clenched rig at the 
boat, and spoke thus with a human 


voice :— 

“*A plack feeshing and a pad har- 
vest to you, and ill-luck upon your 
head, and on your firesides, and to all 
your undertakings, and female rela- 
tions ; you, Angus Mac Bane, son of 
Dugald Mac Bane, blacksmith at the 
meikle ferry! And the same to you, 
Lachlan, who do not know who your 
own father was, though your mother 
was Elspat MacFarlane in Toman- 
toul! And the like to the rest of you 
down there, whom I shall descry as 
soon as I can perceive you. I'll tell 

ou what it is. I will not submit to 
& molested by such insects, and if I 
VOL. LXX.—-NO. COCOXIX. 
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should catch you again, disturbing 
the panks, tefil take me if I do not 
give you some shots from a gun, 
which will noways pe comfortable 
for your podies !’ ” 

In a letter to T. Smith, scene- 
painter and tragedian at the Amphi- 
theatre, on the serial of “ Silas Spa- 
vinhitch,” which that gentleman was 
then seeing through the press, Mr. 
Aytoun was sufficiently severe on 
writers who indulged in minute, 
diffuse, and elaborate descriptions of 
the company, and the general order 
of things appertaining to cider cel- 
lars, judge-and-jury entertainments, 
and other institutions not personally 
known to church-going Christians. 
He. did not spare scribblers whose 
trade and boast was to excite hatred 
to the civil government of the realm. 
He had not the good-fortune to wit- 
ness some exhibitions of this year of 
grace 1867, but probably his model 
anti-law-and-order orator has his 
imitators now, and in future years 
new ones will be sure to rise. 

“Had you ever the pleasure, 
Smith, of meeting one of these gentle- 
men among the amenities of private 
life? I have upon various occasions 
enjoyed that luxury, and as far as I 
am capable of judging, the Pericles 
of the platform appeared to me a 
coarse-minded, illiterate, and ignor- 
ant cockney, with the manners and 
effrontery of a bagman. Such are 
the men who affect to regenerate the 
people, and who are listened to with 
avidity, because impudence like 
charity can cover a multitude of de- 
fects. And thus they stand like so 
many sons of -Telamon, each secure 
behind the shelter of his brazen 
shield.” 

Mr. Smith appears to belong to the 
class of writers whose faults and 
defects are next pointed out, but the 
peep he cannot forbear taking into 
the mirror held before him will 
scarcely make a conversion, though 
well fitted to effect that desirable 
object. 

‘In former times, men devoted to 
the active pursuit of letters, brought 
to the task not only high talent, but 
deep and measured thought, and an 
accumulated fund of acquirement. 
They studied long before they 
wrought, and attempted no subject 
till they had thoroughly and compre- 
hensively mastered its details. But 

40 
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we live under a new system. There 
is no want of talent, but we look in 
vain for marks of the previous study. 
Our authors set up for masters before 
they have learned the rudiments of 
art, and dispense altogether with 
reflection. Few men think now be- 
fore they write. So our modern 
literature is of the flimsiest descrip- 
tion ;—vivid sometimes, and not 
without sparkles of genial humour, 
but so ill-constructed as to preclude 
the possibility of its long existence. 

* These are the men who make the 
loudest outcry against the social 
system, and who appear to be imbued 
with an intense hatred of the aris- 
tocracy, and indeed of every one of 
our time-honoured institutions. .. . 
The cardinal virtues are to be found 
alone in the habitations of the poor. 
The rich are hard, selfish, griping, 
and tyrannical; the nobility are 
either fools, spendthrifts, or de- 
bauchees. I do not need to 
be told of the virtue and industry 
which grace the poor man’s lot, for 
we all feel and know it, and God for- 
bid that it should be otherwise. 

“The fact is that most of these 
authors know nothing of the society 
which they affect to describe, but 
which in truth they grossly libel. 
Their starting point is usually not a 
high one, but by dint of some talent, 
—in certain cases great,—and a vi- 
vacity of style joined with a good 
deal of drollery and power of bizarre 
description, they gain a portion of 
public favour, and at last become 
notables.” 

Our Mentor next taking for granted 
that “Silas Spavinhitch” was going 
off by tens of thousands, advises him 
not to be inordinately puffed up with 
his success, nor renounce his ordinary 
acquaintance, nor set his soul on being 
invited to dinner at the housesof Hol- 
land and Devonshire. He gives him 
a prophetic glance of what would 
probably take place. 

“T think I see you at a ducal table 
with an immense fellow in livery be- 
hind you, utterly bewildered as to 
how you should behave yourself, and 

uite as much astonished as Abon 

assan when addressed by the Chief 
of the Eunuchs as the true Com- 
mander of the Faithful. How gladly 
would you not exchange the sowfflés 
and salmis for a rump steak and 
onions in the back parlour of the 
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Ducrow’s Head! Far rather would 
you be imbibing porter with Widdi- 
comb than drinking Hermitage with 
His Grace ; and oh, horror of horrors! 
ou have capsized something with a 
‘rench name into the lap of the 
dowager next you, and your head 
swims round with a touch of tempo- 
rary apoplexy as you observe the 
snigger on the countenance of the 
opposite lackey, who, menial as he is, 
considers himself at bottom quite as 
much of a gentleman and as conspi- 
cuous a public character as yourself.” 
Smith is sure to come to sorrow if 
heattempts to entertain the Duchess’s 
two lovely daughters with green-room 
or tavern anecdotes, or follow the 
hounds with the Duke himself. His 
ere friend therefore advises 
im still to tolerate his comrades of 
old times, and continue to relish such 
domestic amenities as he had hitherto 
enjoyed in the bosom of his family. 


THE MODEL BIOGRAPHER. 


Finding a more plentiful leaven of 
bitterness in those remarks than we 
can easily reconcile with the genial 
disposition of their maker, we would 
help him, if he needed any assistance, 
in raising and flinging that full ves- 
sel of indignation which he dis- 
charged on the heads of those 
pokers into the sayings, and habits, 
and practices, and foibles of every 
man of note in order to boil future 
pots with the rubbish collected. In 
this respect the moderns are, little to 
their advantage, contrasted with the 
ancients. Virgil wrote theses when 
a schoolboy ; he probably betted on 
horses when connected with Augus- 
tus’s court ; he talked and laughed 
till morning hours, it may be pre- 
sumed, with Horace and other agree- 
able rakes. But the school theses 
have not been preserved, neither 
has the betting book, and no one is 
able to assign time and place to any 
of the nocturnal exploits alluded to. 
In the words of our text— 

“Through the sensitive delicacy of 
his executors we have lost the record 
of his repeated larks with Horace ; 
the pleasant little supper parties cele- 
brated at the villa of that dissipated 
rogue, Tibullus, have passed from the 
memory of mankind. We know no- 
thing of the state of his finances, for 
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they have not thought fit to publish 
his banking account with the firm of 
Lollius, Spurena, and Company. 
Their duty as they fondly believed 
was fulfilled when they gave to the 
world the glorious but unfinished 
‘ Mneid.’” 

Many a living man of literary note 
will sympathise with the amiable 
subject of this biography in his dread 
of some unseen and unregarded little 
Bozzy, who may be dogging his path, 
and watching the motions of his lips 
when he utters the most common- 
place remarks, 

“*Why is it? he asks, ‘that one 
and all of us are chary of admitting a 
certain class of Yankees to our social 
hearth? For this reason that as sure 
as there are huckleberries in Con- 
necticut, he will take down your 
whole conversation in black and 
white, deliberately alter it to suit his 
private purposes,and Transatlantically 
retail it as a specimen of your life and 
opinions. And is it not still a more 
horrible idea that a “Silas Fixings” 
may be es omew & watching you in 
the shape of a pretended friend. .. . 


“*Tn these times no man of the least 


mark or likelihood is safe. The waiter 
with the bandy legs who hands round 
the negus-tray at a blue-stocking co- 
terie, is in all probability, a leadin 

contributor to a fifth-rate periodica 

and in a few days Mac Tavish will 
be correcting the proof of an article 
in which your appearance and con- 
versation are described. Distrust 
the gentleman in the plush termina- 
tions. He too is a penny-a-liner, and 
keeps a commonplace book in the 
pantry. Better give up writing at 
once than live in such a perpetual 
state of bondage. What amount of 
present fame can recompense you for 
being shown up as a noodle or worse 
to your children’s children! Nay re- 
collect this that _ are implicating 
your personal and perhaps most inno- 
cent friends. Bob has accompanied 
you home from an insurance-society 
dinner where champagne has been 
rather abundant, and next morning, 
you, as a bit of fun, write to the pre- 
sident that the watchman has picked 
up Bob ina state of inebriety from 
the kennel. The president after the 
manner of the fogies, cy docquets 
your note with name and date, and 
puts it up with a parcel of others, 
secured by red tape. You die. Your 


literary executor writes to the presi- 
dent, and requests all documents that 
may throw light on your personal 
history. Preses in deep ecstasy at the 
idea of seeing his name in print, as 
the recipient of your epistolary fa- 
vours, immediately transmits the 
packet, and Robert is handed down 
to posterity in the character of a 
habitual drunkard, although a more 
abstinent creature never went home 
to his wife at ten.’” 

Good advice though given in a 

Jesting manner follows. Let every 
one who attains literary fame write 
his own memoirs, and the most de- 
termined Boswell will not at the 
great man’s death, set up his recol- 
lections as a rival to the autobio- 
graphy. 
Let every little literary gossip take 
the following serious sentences to 
heart, and not do with his pen after 
his friend’s death, the wrong which 
he would not have ventured to do 
with his tongue while he lived. 

“If we were to discover that we 
had so grievously erred as to repose 
confidence in a person, who, the mo- 
ment he received a letter penned ina 
paroxysm of emotion, and revealing a 
secret of our existence, was capable 
of exhibiting it to the circle of his 
acquaintance, of a surety he should 
never be troubled with any more of 
our correspondence. Would any man 
dare to print such documents during 
the life of the writer? We need not 
pause for a reply, there can be but 
one. And why is this? Because 
these communications bear on their 
face the stamp of the strictest privacy 
—because they were addressed to, 
and meant but for the eye of one hu- 
man being in the universe—because 
they betray the emotions of a soul, 
which asks sympathy from a friend 
with only less reverence than it im- 
plores comfort from its God. Does 
death then free the friend and confi- 
dant from all restraint? If the 
knowledge that his secret had been 
divulged, his agonies exposed, his 
weakness surrendered to the public 
gaze, could have pained the living 
man, is nothing due to his memo 
now that he is laid beneath the turk, 
—now that his voice can never more 
be raised to upbraid a violated confi- 
dence ¢ 

“The confidences of the dead should 
be as sacred as those of the living, 
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And here we may observe that there 
are other parties quite as much to 
blame as the biographers in question. 
We allude to the friends of the de- 
ceased, who have unscrupulously fur- 
- nished them with materials. Is it 
not the fact that in very many cases 
they have divulged letters which dur- 
ing the writer’s lifetime they would 
have withheld from the nearest and 
dearest of their kindred? In many 
such letters there occur observations 
and reflections upon living characters, 
not written in malice but such ~as 
were never intended to meet the eyes 
of the parties criticised, and these are 
forthwith published as racy passages, 
likely to gratify thé appetite of a 
coarse, vulgar, and inordinate curi- 
osity.... 

“The biographer seems to consider 
himself exempt from social secrecy. 
He shelters himself under the plea 
that the publicare so deeply interested, 
that they must not be deprived of 
any memorandum, anecdote, or jot- 
ting, told, written, or detailed by the 

ifted subject of their memoirs. 

herefore it is not a prudent thing to 
be familiar with a man of genius. 
He may not betray your confidence, 
but you can hardly trust to the tender 
mercies of his chronicler.” 


WHO IS A MINSTREL? 


We have had occasion more than 
once, in discussing the claims of the 
romantic poetry of the old Celtic 
bards, to point out its vitality and 
enduring hold on the sympathies of 
the generations who succeeded its 
composers. The ancient bard ad- 
dressed an audience, including those 
endowed with cultivated intellect, and 
those with whom this quality was 
entirely in subjection to passion and 
feeling. The composition which 
could awaken and secure the interest 
of audiences so constituted, must have 
been addressed in chief to human feel- 
ing and thought in their most extended 
sense, and such, indeed, was the fact. 
One necessity which has materially 
contributed to the enduring popu- 
larity of Shakespeare, was that of 
making his dramas please every 
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rank, from the Sidneys and Wal- 
singhams, and Cecils, and Deve- 
reuxes, sitting on their joint stools 
within a few feet of the personages 
of the drama, to the groundlings 
whose highest enjoyment was a 
horselaugh at some coarse joke. 
Even so, Sir Walter Scott wrote such 


‘poetic romances as were calculated to 


delight his neighbour Cuddie Head- 
rigg as well as the living representa- 
tives of the Duke and Duchess in 
“Don Quixote.” Mr. Aytoun well 
illustrated this subject in his lecture 
on the ballad poetry of Modern Eu- 
rope. 

After alluding to the varied powers 
of Wordsworth, Wilson, Southey, 
Keats, and others, he remarked, “ To 
all of these has admiration been ac- 
corded, and yet to none of these 
poets, great and famous as they are, 
has the name of minstrel been given. 
And why? Because these poets ad- 
dressed themselves to audiences not 
only of cultivated tastes, but of pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies. 

“They could each of them charm 
acircle of greater or of lessdimensions; 
they were magnetic in a high degree, 
not to all minds, but to minds simi- 
larly constituted with their own.* 
They were masters of a spell not un- 
felt, perhaps, by all who heard them, 
but potent only in regard to those to 
whom they stood in close intellectual 
affinity. They were potentates of the 
realms of poetry, . . . but the voice 
of none of them was acknowledged as 
paramount throughout the land. . . 

“The popularity of Scott must be 
accounted for on some other principle 
than the mere superiority of genius 
or poetical accomplishment. I do 
not maintain that the genius of Scott 
was greater than that of some of the 
men whose names I have enumera- 
ted ; and in regard to poetical ac- 
complishment, several of them were 
more consummate artists than he. 
But then he is the poet of action, the 
portrayer of deeds, the vehement 
narrator of life in its excited and ex- 
alted moods. The same impulse 
which makes us long to be spectators 
of a battle-field—the same impulse 
which drew our ancestors in crowds 
to the tournament or the coronation 


* This metaphor may appear incorrect, as bodies in the same state of electricity repel 
each other, 
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—attracts us to the poetry of Scott, 
in which we recognise or think we 
recognise a vivid representation of 
the past. He gives us action which 
we accept as historically true; he 
utters sentiments, not languid, 
polished, and refined, but in accor- 
dance with the action, which never 
for a moment flags, and we are hur- 
ried on, whether we will or no, by 
the tide, torrent, and impetuosity of 
his narrative. Look, for example, 
at the midnight ride of William of 
Deloraine from Branxholm to Mel- 
rose. . ois All that from 
first to last is minstrelsy of the very 
highest order—minstrelsy which is so 
absorbing that we cannot resist it— 
minstrelsy which all ranks and ages 
alike feel, appreciate, and under- 
stand: . . 

“Scott is popular because he ab- 
stains from anatomy of the passions, 
because through the whole of his 
verse you have no metaphysical pro- 
blems to solve, no intricate intellec- 
tual knots to unravel. . . . He 
was no Frankenstein to fashion 
monsters beyond the pale of God’s 
creation. e did not, like Byron, 
confound the elements of right and 
wrong by calling into ideal being 
such sailadommente incongruities as 
the Conrads, the Laras, and the 
Giaours—enigmas, or rather chimeras, 
which, fortunately for us all, have no 
recognisable types in humanity. He 
did not, like Wordsworth, select some 
moonstruck pedler as the proper 
medium for the utterance of appa- 
rently profound meditation. He did 
not, like Shelley, practiseself-anatomy 
and intreat the public to assist at the 
vivisection of his palpitating heart. 

Scott confines himself, in his 
noetry at least, to characters of a 
ind intelligible to all, and 
hence it has been said that they are 
superficial or commonplace. If by 
that they mean to say that his 
characters do not present us with a 
condensation of all that is great or 
mean, attractive or repulsive in 
humanity, I agree with them in point 
of fact, but I differ widely from them 
in deduction. 

“Why then should Scott be distinct- 
ively called the minstrel ¢ Simply for 
this reason that the recitation of the 
noblest passages of his poetry will pro- 
cure in every mixed assembly a more 
vivid, marked, and general effect than 
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could be occasioned by the recitation 
of the writings of any other poet of 
thiscentury. In fact they are framed 
for recitation, that is for oral utterance 
when the mind can accompany the 
ear without pause or difficulty. . . . 

“T am resolute in refusing the title 
of minstrel to those poets whose 
works will not stand the test of 
recitation before a mixed audience. 
I call no man a writer of good tragedy 
unless his ea are such as to attract 
when exhibited on the stage ; but for 
all that, there is much fine poetry in 
plays which no mixed audience would 
endure.” 


SKETCH OF THE POET'S LIFE. 


The subject of our paper was born 
on the 2lst June, 1813. His father, 
Roger Aytoun, held the position of 
partner in one of the leading firms of 
“Writers to the Signet” (in English 

arlance solicitors or attorneys). 

ewas a Whig of theschool of Gibson- 
Craig, Jeffrey, and Cockburn, but his 
only son the future poet and prophet 
of Blackwood, as he advanced beyond 
the mere period of- youth became a 
apm Tory for which we love not 

is memory the less. Looking back 
with a sentiment of regret to the 
house of Stuart, he was not the less 
a loyal subject of Her Majesty, in 
whom he recognised the descendant 
of Mary of Scotland. “From his 
mother Aytoun took his bias in litera- 
ture and politics, his Jacobite sympa- 
thies, and his passion for ballad 
poetry.” This lady’s maiden name 
was Joanna Keir. “Early left an 
orphan her youth was spent with her 
naa ray Mr. Alexander Keith of 

ravelstone, to whom she was in the 
habit of reading works far beyond the 
range of a young girl’s studies; and 
having a very retentive memory, her 
mind was well stored with the trea- 
sures, both of poetry and prose... . 
Add to the qualities hate named a 
high chivalrous spirit and a piety 
which chastened, but never chilled 
her vivacity and cheerfulness, and it 
will be seen how fortunate was the 
son of such a mother, and for how 
much of what was best in him he 
must have been indebted to her in- 
fluence.” 

Thecircumstance of young Aytoun’s 
nurse-maid being the daughter of a 
reputed witch, and of course, well 
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versed in legendary and magic lore, 
assisted the natural bent of his ima- 
ination. She sadly abused her privi- 
eges however, and so wrought on the 
child’s nerves with accounts of the 
Booman, that as he himself recorded, 
“he had nearly become a bauldy 
(simpleton) for life, from having been 
surprised on one occasion whilesurrep- 
titiously investigating the contents 
of a jam-pot, by the descent of a 
climbing boy into the nursery, and the 
terrors of his telegraphic boo!” This 
lassie of small judgment revealed all 
the domestic and other economy of 
kelpies, wraiths, headless ghosts, 
corpse-candles, &c., to the child. 
Why didnot Mrs. Aytoun look about 
her more carefully in the selection of 
this earliest schoolmistress ? As much 
of “ Puss in Boots,” of “ Cinderella,” 
of the “ White Cat,” of “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” and all the other 
ious household tales as you please, 
But let the existence of evil or fright- 
ful beings remain long unknown to 
the child and guard his soul from 
superstitious terrors. 
ytoun’s school-days were more dis- 
tinguished by harmless frolics and 
droll escapades than by close attention 
to classic studies. In later years at 
the Edinburgh University he took 
small pleasure in the mechanical ex- 
ercises of prosody. He said after- 
wards that he was kept fumbling at 
the wards of the lock, when he should 
have been examining the treasures of 
the chamber. Metaphysics he de- 
tested. He made this remark con- 
cerning them later in life. 

“The science —— to me an 
elaborate diaboli invention for 
mystifying what was clear, and con- 
founding what was intelligible. It 
muddled the intellect without refining 
the understanding, and the peculiar 
jargon in which it was couched 
seemed to me destructive of the 
English language.” 

he young student took some 
interest in chemistry. In “ Norman 
Sinclair” he told in the most humor- 
ous style the various mischiefs and 
mishaps which attended the study, 
such as destroying silver spoons by 
rubbing them with mercury, obtaining 
this last metal by destroying a baro- 
meter, and blacking his hands with 
nitric acid. He did not soar as high 
as fulminating powder, but nearly 
blew himself and a comrade into 
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eternity, by attempting to manufac- 
ture hydrogen gas. At a certain 
point of the process— 

“The flame waxed dim, buzzed like 
an infuriated wasp, descended into 
the jar and a tremendous explosion 
followed which dashed both of us to 
the ground. 

“* Willie man,’ said I, — 
myself, striving to sit upright, an 
extracting a piece of glass from my 
cheek which bled profusely,— Willie 
man, are ye killed 9’ 

“*No; I don’t think I am,’ said 
Willie. ‘But Lord’s sake Norman, 
bear a hand with the water-jug ; fling 
it over me ; fling it over my legs, for 
the acid has burned through my 
breeches, and I feel it biting into my 
flesh.’” 

Sporting excursions into the High- 
lands and even as far as the Orkneys 
were incidents in the youth and man- 
hood of our poet. He has left many de- 
lightful and picturesque sketches of 
these pleasant intervals in the or- 
dinary course of existence. Aytoun 
excited a great sensation at Thurso 
in one of his youthful expeditions, by 
donning kilt and sporran. The un- 
washed natives were confounded at 
the whiteness of his limbs and the 
freshness of the outfit. The little boys 
followed the party out of the town 
with loud cheers and many manifesta- 
tions of delight. 

Before entering on the serious busi- 
ness of life he spent a season at 
Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, to perfect 
himself in German. He has left it 
on record that he beheld with his own 
eyes the conjuring book of the original 
Dr. Faust, who instead of usefull 
employing his energiesamong printer's 
types as is commonly supposed, ex- 
ercised the profession of a wizard. 
and was tried therefor in the criminal 
court of his native place Wittenberg. 
There he was executed leaving his 
ne book as a legacy to future 
times. Here are Mr. Aytoun’s own 
words on the subject of the volume. 

“T was very desirous of seeing & 
curiosity, which I believe to be unique 
in the world ; and accordingly, after 
a good deal of trouble, I obtained a 
view of Faust’s particular volume. 


. It was in an oaken case, secured by 


a chain and padlock, and contained 
within a good many boards, covered 
on each side apparently with parch- 
ment, On one side of each board 
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there was painted with great skill 
and delicacy, the full-length portrait 
of a spirit or demon, with his name 
inscribed below ; and some of them 
were individuals whom I would b 

no means willingly have invoked. 
Beneath each picture was drawn the 
pentagram or cabalistic sign of the 
spirit, and the extent and limit of 
his powers. Some could raise tem- 
pests, some cause delusions, some 
discover hidden treasures; and on 
the. reverse of each board were 
written the spells for summoning 
them, and the precautions necessary 
to be taken. The book was most ex- 
traordinary even as a work of art; 
and I can truly say that in turning 
it over, I felt almost as much aston- 
ished as William of Deloraine might 
have been when he took the volume 
from the hand of the Scottish wizard. 
But what struck me more than any- 
thing else was an inscription at the 
end of the volume to this effect. ‘I 
Johann Faust have made this book, 
which contains the semblances of the 
spirits which may be evoked, with 
their signs, and the spells which can 
compel them. But thou whoever 
thou art, who shalt open it, beware, 
for by doing these things I have lost 
myself, body and soul. Jo. Faustus.’ 
I cannot vouch for the exact accuracy 
of these words, for I was not allowed 
to copy anything.” 

This might appear a bit of curious 
mystification, but for the circumstance 
of its forming a portion of one of Mr. 
Aytoun’s public lectures. His bio- 
grapher, no more than we ourselves, 
or any of our literary acquaintances 
have ever heard of the existence of 
the book of Aschaffenburg. That 
there was a certain Johann Faust, 
known to Melancthon, whose practices 
of the “ Arts inhibited” brought him 
to a miserable end, is now gemny 
acknowledged. Still, if there be suc 
a relic of Z'ewfelskunst at Aschaffen- 
burg, why do we not hear of pil- 

ima: annually undertaken by 
Tiscip es of Paracelsus and Cornelius 
Agrippa to that Mecca of the prophet 
Faust. 

From 1835 to 1840, we find our 
poet learning or doing the business of 

‘ Writer to the Signet.” In the last 
named year he was called to the bar, 
and though poetry has no charm in 
solicitors’ eyes when about to intrust 
a brief, he got a fair share of employ- 
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ment on the western circuit. Con- 
tributions from his muse appeared in 
Blackwood from time to time, and 
during the years 1842, 1843, and 
1844, he and his biographer jointly 
and separately produced the delightful 
Bon Gaultier Ballads in Zaii’s and 
Fraser's Magazines. 

The first of Aytoun’s heart-stirring 
ballads written to exalt the fame of 
Jacobite and Cavalier heroes, appeared 
in Blackwood, April, 1843, under the 
title of the “ Burial March of Dun- 
dee.” His sympathy with these 
brave enthusiasts was unaffected and 
strong, not at all assumed for en- 
hancement of his popularity as a 
poet. 

In 1845, he was apes to the 
chair of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettresin 
the Edinburgh University, and so well 
did he discharge his pleasant duties, 
that his students who numbered only 
30 in 1846, amounted to 150 in 1864. 
This appointment added more to his 
literary reputation than to his ac- 
count in the bank. In 1852 his 
appointment as Sheriff of Orkney 
was decided on, and as long as his 
powers endured, he made annual 
progresses to his little kingdom, and 
enjoyed the healthy recreations of 
hunting and fishing which they 
afforded him. In April, 1849, he 
married Jane Emily, youngest daugh- 
ter of Professor Wilson. After ten 
years enjoyment of domestic happi- 
ness he was deprived of his gifted 
and affectionate partner, her decease 
occurring on 15th April, 1859. On 
the 7th November, 1861, he lost 
his mother, who had then completed 
her ninetieth year. His enjoyment 
of life may be said to have reached 
its limit when left a lonely, childless 
widower. On the 4th of August, 
1865, he quitted this troubled scene, 
dying, as he had lived, a sincere 
Christian. 

If Mr. Aytoun did not attain the 
very highest rank as a poet or a novel- 
ist, it was chiefly ae tothe continual 
claims on his time by his practical 
avocations, and the occasional charae- 
ter of the greater part of his produc- 
tions. It seemed as if some strong 
motive from without was needful to 
induce his muse to engage in the 
labour of composition. Ifthe “Iliad” 
was the composition of one min 
it never would have been construc 
had William Blackwood and Sons 
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lived in Homer's neighbourhood, and 
secured, as they undoubtedly would, 
his services as @ contributor. It 
would be difficult to discover poet 
or romancer who could so cleverly 
expose the serious faults of Smith, 
Dobell, and their brothers of the spas- 
modic school, or open the eyes of 
the public to.so true and vivid a 
vision of the results of the railway 
insanity when it was at its height; 
or choose a more appropriate seat 
in the pillory of ridicule for the 
spempnenesias philosophers, than 
the author of the “Feud of the 
Phairshon.” But all these subjects 
were local or temporary, and neces- 
sarily communicated a portion of their 
nature to the vehicle with which they 
were invested. This objection can- 
not be made against “Bothwell ;” but 
the leading idea of its framework was 
so faulty, as to fetter the finest and 
most vigorous powers of the poet’s 
imagination. 

The man himself was one of the 
most lovable of poets or romancers. 
It is not often that the memory of so 
many charming, brilliant, and even 

reat qualities, as were united in 
iene Aytoun, is so early pre- 
served in a narrative so adequate, so 
amusing, and in all that constitutes 
good biography, so masterly, as that 
which his early companion, and dis- 
tinguished collaborateur, in the re- 
nowned columns of Blackwood, has 
consecrated, with a just but most 
affectionate admiration, to the me- 
mory of his friend. 

Among many papers written in the 
same spirit, we are well pleased at 
lighting on this tribute to his many 
delightful and amiable qualities by 
his tenderly attached brother-poet 
and humorist. 

“A more delightful companion at 
this period (1843 et circa), it would 
be difficult to imagine. Full of health 
and vigour, and with a flow of spirits 
which would seem inexhaustible, his 
society acted like a tonic on men of a 
more sensitive temperament, and a 
constitution less robust. . . . With a 
quaint phrase, an unexpected epithet, 
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or an apt illustration, he would give 
a novel~aspect to things the most 
familiar. Out of men or things the 
most commonplace he would extract 
materials for pleasantry and heart- 
easing mirth ; and whether his imagi- 
nation was running riot in a series of 
grotesque images, or his judgment 
insinuating its conclusions in a quiet 
stroke of irony, he was equally happy. 
. .. His vivid imagination warmed 
the stream of his conversation with 
a kind of poetical underglow. . . He 
was of too.kindly and sympathetic a 
nature to shine as a wit. Not only 
was his friend dearer to him than his 
jest, but he had that fine instinct of 
pain, which suspends many a flash 
of humour or of wit that might dazzle 
many, but must wound one. There 
was a charm about his talk which it 
would be hard to define. It was com- 
pounded mainly of pleasant exaggera- 
tion, playful allusion, unlooked for 
turns of phrase, and strong mother- 
wit. It was always the humour of 
a gentleman, without cynicism and 
without irreverence. Irresistible 
while you were under its influence, 
it rose so entirely out of the occasion, 
and was so coloured by the mood of 
the moment—it was so much in short 
a part of the man, that it would be 
as impossible to fix it upon paper 
as to perpetuate the gradations of 
light and colour, 


‘When rapt through many a rosy change 
The twilight dies into the dark.’ 


Under this bubbling joyousness of 
spirit was a well of gentleness and 
tender heart, of strong feeling and 
chivalrous enthusiasm, which found 
its way to the surface on just occa- 
sion, and on just occasion only... . 
To women he was always tenderly 
courteous, and with children he was 
always happy, and they with him.” 
For the posthumous fame of Ay- 
toun, no better wish could have been 
conceived, than the possession of a 
biographer so affectionate, so discri- 
minating, and so accomplished, as the 
writer of this delightful volume. 





